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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 1A 


The three vital features of 


your Christmas Grafonola 























For, of course, your new instrument 
will be a Columbia, if it is a question 
of musical quality—of certainty of 
lasting enjoyment. Judge the supe- 
tiority of the Columbia Grafonola, 
first of all, upon its superb tone. 


Tone: 


Tone perfection depends fully as much 
upon the scientific exactness de repro- 
ducing mechanism of the instrument itself 
as upon the original recording process. 
The perfected reproducer and tone-arm of 
the Columbia Grafonola is the crowning 
achievement in this branch of the art. 

Once you realize the tone possibilities of 
the Columbia Grafonola, playing Columbia 
Records or any other records, we believe 
you will never again be satisfied with any 
tone lessfull and true, less brilliant and 
round and natural, 


Tone control: 


With the Columbia you have every pos- 
sible gradation of tone at your command. 
The tone-control leaves, built on the one 
right principle of controlling tone-volume, 
and the wide variety of needles available, 
give you any andall degrees of tone-volume, 
from the lightest pianissimo to the resound- 
ing fortissimo to fill the largest auditorium. 


Convenience: 


Your Grafonola, equipped with the individ- 
ual record ejectors, an exclusive Columbia 
feature, is ideal in its convenience. Your 
records are racked individually in velvet- 
lined slots that automatically clean them 
and protect them against breaking and 
scratching. A numbered push-button con- 
trols each record—a push of the button 
brings any record forward to be taken 
between the thumb and fingers. 


(2) COLUMBIA 









































This model Grafonola with in- 
dividual Record Ejector, $110 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Prices in Canada plus Duty 


Le Box L 277, Woolworth Bldg., N.Y. 
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ANIMALS AND GAME BIRDS 


Classibed . TA 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


Davis & Sons, N.R. .- .18A 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E.1. . 11-17A 
Fox Gun Co., A. H. .14A 
Hercules Powder Co. . 10A 
Hunter Arms Co. .RA 
Ithaca Gun Co. . 851 
Lancaster Arms Co. - .27A 
Lefever Arms Co. . 18A 
Marlin Firearms Co. . . 1A 
Peters Cart. Co. - .10A 
Ross Rifle Co. . -16A 
Savage Arms Co. . -19A 
Standard Arms Mfg. Co. -16A 
U. S. Cartridge Co. -M4A 


BOATS, ENGINES, CANOES, ETC. 


Brooks Mfg. Co. . - LA 
Kidney & Son, Dan. 4A 
Morris, B. N. . ° - 16A 
Waterman Marine Motor Co. . . .22A 
Wisconsin Machinery & Mfg. Co. .24A 
DOGS 
Classifed . 45 
DRINKS AND SMOKES 
Clysmic Spring Water . 9A 
Evans’ Ale and Stout . . 244A 
Great Bear Spring Water . 6A 
Heublein & Bro., G. F. . Second Cover 
Johnnie W alker . 845 
Larus & Bro. Co. . 843 
Shahdue Cigarettes :- + 
Tuxedo Tobacco Third Cover 
Wilson Whiskey . .27A 
FISHING TACKLE, ETC. 
Abbey & Imbrie . . 238A 
Horton Mfg. Co. . . 849 
Peters, Robt. . + - . 26A 
U. S. Specialty Co. . . BA 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. . 851 
i eee ere, 
Cocolio Co. . : . 244A 
Colburn, Albert E. ‘ .24A 
Columbia Graphophone Co. . . 1A 
De Lan & McGill . . 29A 





ADVERTISERS 


Page Page 
Funsten Bros. & Co. .19A "s 
Goldberger Spotting Gialiitie " 0A, SPORTSMEN’S FOOTWEAR 
Hanson-Bennett Magazine paar é .36A Cutter Co., A. A vie is 847 
Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. . . BA Gokey Shoe Co., Wm. N. . , 27A 
Kennedy, J. E. 7: % * . 2A Herman Shoe Co., Jos. M. 294 
Miller, Warren H. . 3A Hudson Bay Fur Co. 244A 
Pierce Arrow Motor Ce. “Back Cover Mohawk Moccasin Co. ia 27A 
Summerson, C. T. . 386A Metz & Schloerb . ar : 18A 
Sidney Punctureless Pneumatic Tire Co. 20A Russell Moccasin Co., W. C. ; 20A 
University Society . . BA Tubbs, W. F. . ‘ ; 4A 
Victor Talking Machine Co. . B4l 
Ware Co., Walter F. . 1A 
Wharton, P. C. . 1A . 
Young, W. F. . 2A SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES 
Abercrombie, David T. % « - 2A 
PUBLISHERS American Ever Ready Works .I7A 
ica? Maiti 2A American Thermos Bottle Co. . . 2A 
Collier's. . ea, TERT cd Soe Sa - 
Field & Stream » Tnsert— 4-214 pila, the EA 
. Compac Tent Co. . . 27A 
Outing Pub. Co. . 8A Corol Co 
University Society . BA Du Bois, C. Ww. = 
Forester Equipment Co. . 26A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, ETC. Hoppe, Frank A. 18A 
Hyfeld Mfg. Co. . 
King Optical Co., F. W. <<: eee ' — 
Rochester Opt. Co, .BA Kenlit Mig. Co. . 26A 
EaeCo..H.H.... 12A 
RAILROADS, STEAMSHIP LINES, King Optical Co., F. W. I9A 
HOTELS AND RESORTS iene... "234 
Atkins, 0. M., Mrs. . . 535A Marble Arms & Mig. Co. 29A 
Bahamas Government Agent -B2A Mason's Decoy Factory ee 2A 
Re ° ‘ = Metropolitan Air Goods Co. . . . 5A 
Bod, Geo'l Frask “a <i 30A National Stamping & Elec. Works . .16A 
Bussinah, Chas. 3A New Process Spec.Co. . -20A 
Dale, A. 304 Nye, Wm. F. . . 200A 
Hast, B. Nd (ee _30A Taylor Instrument Companies . 19A 
Johnstone, F.E. . . , . 30A Three-in-One Oil Co. . RA 
Jones, W. A. Fleming . . BA William Stores, Chas. .16A 
Mears, C. F. . 0A 
Naples Hotel . BRA 
. _ . - TAXIDERMISTS 
eal, Loyd . - 32 
Phillips, Cecil R. . -30A Crosby Frisian Fur Co. . . .20A 
Pinehurst F - 355A Dixon, Edw. . TA 
Quebec Steamship Co. . 3A Jonas Bros. .26A 
Richs, W. H. - BRA 
e K fer, W. C. ° . 29A 
Rolston, J. Es . ae cake o3A 
Salerno Development Co. .30A sae sat is 
Schwebke, Al. . BA 
Seaboard Air Line . 338A 
Thompson, L. . BA WEARING APPAREL 
Ward Line . . 3A ‘ 9, 
Welle, Harry . .32A «Gem Shirt Co. aA 
Whitehurst, Geo. . . 30A Guiterman Bros. . 26A 
eke Sas 355A Nelson Mfg. Co., L. A. . BA 
Where-to-Go Bureau - .31A Webber, Geo F. . RA 


“IF IT’S SPORTSMAN’S EQUIPMENT—IT’S ADVERTISED IN FIELD & STREAM” 








A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 


AND ST 


REAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 
you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 
receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


half page $50.00; quarter page 


cover hnancial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
euch transactions there is even where both 
parties are honest and sincere. 





Special rates tor hotels, resorts and guides. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch 


Classibed advertising Se 
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“Held to Answer” 


is a really big, emotional American novel 


by Peter Clark Macfarlane. 


Inits strength and power it has been likened 
to Hall Caine’s “The Christian.” The 
author’s sincerity of purpose, his skillful 
handling of interesting characters and his 
development of dramatic climaxes cannot 
fail to make a deep impression on the 
reading public. The first chapters of 
“HELD TO ANSWER” will appear 
in the November 20th issue of 








Collier's 














THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


A few special features for December 


“Shells and the Man” “Through the Dark” 
A study of — -George as Munition Min- b Charles eee Camp, the author of 
ister, by Isaac F. Marcosson e Gray Mask” 

“The Rise of the Movies” “An Interview with Senator Borah” 
by Charles E. Van Loan by Henry J. Allen 

“ ” 
“ es Camps of Chaos 
What Happened at El Rancho Verde Beginning a new series of the far north 

by Vingie E. Roe stories, by Samuel Alexander White 




















We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 











possess good shooting dogs. 
this active market. 
classified copy 5c per w ord per month, 
and address counting as words. 
cases remittance must accompany order. 





Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in dis- 
posing of their stock. Field and Stream readers are made up of red-blooded sports- 
men, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily 
List your kennels in these columns and take advantage of 
Our rate for display advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; 
each number and initial in both advertisement 
No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all 














RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The mostbeautiful of all breeds. These « 
aristocratic dogs are as kind as they are 

i large and as intelligent as they are 

i handsome. Delightful companions for 
ladies and gentlemen and the _mostef- 
ficient Wolf coursers known. No home, 
estate, camp or bungalow is complete 
without one. | Choice pups for sale. 


| CHAMPION SOOLDIN | COMRADE KENNELS, a Ohio 








The Best in Pointers 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and Brood 
Bitches, by C 





Frank, Fishel’s Frank be Cham- 
pion Nicholas R. 
Write me your wants please, 


sad U.R. FISHEL, Box 20, Hope, Ind. 


PISHEL'S FRANK 











IS YOUR BIRD DOG 


giving you entire satisfaction this Fall? Is he thoroughly trained, 
staunch, steady, retrieving, under good control, etc.? If not, don’t 
you think it wise to send him to us and have him put in perfect 
trim for next season? Now is the most opportune time. We have 
over 20,000 acres mountainous territory, including the Cook Game 
Preserve with thousands of Ruffed Grouse, and can give him daily 
bird experience until March Ist. Young dogs developed to do the 
best that’s in them. 


Baker’s Grouse Dog Training Kennel, Unamis, Pa. 


HIGH-CLASS HUNTING AND 
SPORTING DOGS 


such as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 
foxhounds. Ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
swine, young stock specialty. Ten cents for 
handsome catalogue of all breeds. Price list 
ef poultry and pigeons. 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS, Dept. G 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA. 




















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 3ist Street, New York 


America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 

















English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all rare of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies ship. ed on trial. Send 10c fur catalogue, 


prices, photographs, etc, WELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 





} 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also Airedale Ter- 
riers, "all dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting jf 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or coin. 





Oorang Airedale 
Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Tilustrated post cards and circulars free, 
OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. A La Rue, Ohio 





than the other kind. 
We pay parcel post. 


50c. THAD DORSEY CO. ,Guntersville, Ala. $1.00 





WANTED—Pointers and setters to train. Game plenty. 
Trained setters for sale, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs shipped on trial. Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish Wolfhounds, Eng- 
lish Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, American Fox- 
bounds, lion, cat, "deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs. All 
trained. Shi ped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page highly 
illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 

COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for coons, ’pos- 
sums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly trained, gladly sent any- 
where on free trial; large new catalogue profusely il- 
lustrated, the most elaborate catalogue of night hunting 
dogs ever printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 
nels, Selmer, Tenn. 

AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood matrons. We 
also breed Collies. Write for list. W. R. Watson, Box 
700, Oakland, Iowa. 

MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES, big and husky. Best 
blood obtainable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ozone Ken- 
nels, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

POINTERS, SETTERS AND BEAGLES—Both puppies 
and grown stock for sale reasonable. ‘Stanford Kennels,” 
Bangall, N. Y. 

AIREDALES FOR CHRISTMAS—Just a few but classy 
and very reasonable. Champion Tintern ret, Cham- 
pion Illuminator, Champion Red Raven. J. Bate Locke, 
1842 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. Sent to try before you 
buy. Stamp for circular. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, 

io. 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS—A few but classy June 
whelped pups by Rebound Swiveller 186,399, the dean of 
all hunting Airedales. These pups are good ones and 
will be sold. Worth the money. J. D. Trine, Bagley, 
Wisconsin. 

BIRD DOGS—We have some bargains in well trained 
bird dogs. Write us your wants. ig Hatchie Kennels, 
Covington, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—Trained Pointer dog two years’ old $50.00, 
one five years’ old $25.00. Female Count Whitestone ten 
months’ old $20.00. Four Pointer pups seven months’ old 
each $15.00. Three trained opossum, coon and cat hounds 
each $25.00. J. A. Smith, Whiteville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—Pointer pers whelped September 8th b 
Registered bitch Belle VI. Fine bred healthy stock, hand- 
somely marked liver and white. Photos on request. 
R. Byron Schroeder, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

HARLEY P, LATHROP, trainer of high class shooting 
dogs. Limited number as I individually train each dog. 
Birdiest grounds in country. Illustrated booklet. Refer- 
ences given and demnnded. Winter address, Bay City, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly 
trained on fifteen yn fl trial. Partly trained dogs and 
ary Illustrated catalogue 10 cents. Houssctend Kennels, 

rec Little, Mgr., Plainfield, Indiana. 

OVERSTOCKED KENNELS—Will sell my 
Airedales at a sacrifice. 
Dunham, Anoka, Minn. 


SPORTSMEN, if you are interested in high class hunt- 
ing dogs at moderate prices be sure to send for my hand- 
some free catalogue. Tohn A. Cluck, Newport, Pa. 

ROCKAWAY BEAGLES -Royally bred hunters, 
— Tell us what you want. Rockaway Beagles, 

ouse, 


FOR SALE—Fancy bred Russian Wolfhounds. Send 
ten cents for ,illustrated Catalogue. Arkansas Valley 
Kennels, Cimarron, Kansas. 

HOUNDS—I would like to have you try one of my 
July, Birdsong or Sugar Loaf Hounds for bear, coon, cat, 
deer, wolf, fox or rabbits. Sharon Center Kennels, 
Sharon Center, Ohio. 

THOROUGHLY BROKEN Fox, Beagle and Rabbit 
Hounds. Good hunters. Also puppies. Ambrose S. 
Taylor, R. D. 3, West Chester, Pa. 

HOUNDS, Fox, Rabbit—Airedale, 
Glover, Greenfield, N. H. 

FOX HOUNDS, Rabbit dogs, young do and pups. 
Hillside Kennels, Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 5 ag 

NOW IS THE TIME to buy your hunting dogs. We 
have trained and untrained coon, skunk, rabbit and fox 
hounds. Prices reasonable. Enclose stamp. T. M. Frump, 
Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

50 BROKEN AND UNBROKEN HOUNDS for rabbit 
hunting. Country raised, nice stock. H. D. Welsh, New 
Mayville, Pa. 

_BEAGLES—Two females four months’ old, Sire South- 
view Glenwood, dam by Champicn Bandit, 2d dam b 
Champion Fitz, 8rd dam is Champion Vanity Buisey, ath 
dam by Champion Hempfield’s Little Dandy. Grand indi- 
viduals. Clem E. Stewart, Centerville, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Colorado-Raised Airedale Pups, all from 
registered and pedigreed stock at $25.00 a pair. Not 
kennel-raised but big and husky and dead game. Senier 
Stock Farm, Greeley, Colo. 

FOXHOUNDS, DOGS, BITCHES, Pups pedigreed— 
guaranteed. Field Foxhound Kennels, Somers, Conn. 

TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX HOUNDS, Also 
oung stock. Coon, Opossum, Skunk dogs. Setters, 

ointers, Ferrets. Catalogue 10c. 
York, Pa. 

ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale. Bred from 
bench show and field trial winners. We breed only high- 
grade stock that know how and will hunt, and they 
produce their like. Prices $10.00 and up. Bumo Kennels, 
Alburtis, Pa. 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Eligible to registration. 
Dogs $25.00, bitches $20.00. Gordon Smith, Casselton, 


: trained 
Write for prices. De Witt 


oung- 
hite- 


Beagle puppies. 


POINTER PUPS, Fishel’s Frank, Champion Comanche 
Frank, Champion Mambola Rap, Young Pishel’s Frank, 
—_ n* Alfords John blood. Clem E. Stewart, Center- 
ville, Pa. 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle Hounds guaranteed 
good hunters and not gun-shy. Warren Henderson, Down- 
ingtown, Pa. , 

WELL BROKEN Setter Dog for sale. Fine quail and 

heasant dog. Price $30.00. Also some Beagles. M. L. 

arvey, Corbett, Maryland. 

FOR SALE—Thcroughly broken Rabbit Hounds, Beagles, 
Foxhounds—the kind that can do the trick and stand the 
gun. Some good young stock partly broken. All dogs 
guaranteed. Joseph M. Adens, R. R. 2, Downingtown, Pa. 

ONE VERY HANDSOME Cocker Spaniel, black and 
white, champion stock, $50.00. Vinton W. Mason, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

3,000 FERRETS FOR SALE. Fine stock. Best rat 
and rabbit hunters on earth. [Illustrated catalogue and 
price list free. C. M. Sackett, Dept. F, Ashland, Ohio. 

BROKEN BEAGLES on trial. Pedigreed puppies— 
beauties—winners—cheap. M. W. Baublitz, Seven Val- 
leys, Pa. 

COCKER SPANIELS all ages, bitches in whelp. Fischer 
Kennels, St. Francis, Wis. 

FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good stock, 
rices reasonable. Enclose stamps for, descriptions. 

horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Lowa. 

BEAGLES—Broken dogs, bitches and puppies. 
Trial. George Walter, Seven V 


Cheap. 
Valleys, Pa. 
MANGE, ECZEMA, Ear Canker, Goitre. Guaranteed. 
Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 
BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, also im- 
munizes. Price $2.00. Southern Chentad Co., Lexington, 


y- 

FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about Fox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
pet bull departments; also trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 
copy FREE. Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 
catur, le 

AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE, eight weeks’ old, with 
pedigree. Dam’s side Bellymay Chieftain and Molly II, 
sire Red Curley, Mabervale Mary. One fine male dog 
two years’ old. George Snyder, Basking Ridge, N. J 

FOR SALE—Fox Hounds and English Beagle Hounds, 
trained and untrained. State wants and enclose stamp. 
D. J. Miller, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 

FERRETS FOR SALE, white or brown, large or small, 
either sex. J. E. Younger, Box 4, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 

A SPORTSMAN ABOUT TO LEAVE for California has 
left in our hands for immediate disposal a magnificent 16- 
point Woodland Caribou head. This head is practicall 
new and owing to the need of immediate cash he is _will- 
ing to let it go at the very low price of $42.00 F. O. B. 
New York. eally an opportunity. Investigate at once. 
Box 405, care of Fietp anp Stream, 831 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 





FOR SALE— 


Record Osborni Caribou. Spread 55 inches, beam 
544 inches, 37 points. Write for further particulars. 


Cc. T. SUMMERSON 
311 Broadway ° New York City 





Brown’s Kennels, 











Train your own dog 


“Modern Breaking” 


This book is written so plainly, and ali 
the lessons are illustrated so clearly with 
photographs from life, that a little time 
each day will enable any man of ordinary 
patience and intelligence to train a dog so 
that it will do better work for him in the 
field than the dog that was sent away to 
be trained by a professional trainer. To 
get the full enjoyment out of a bird dog 
you must train him yourself and there is 
apleasure in sodoing. Price, paper cover, 
$1; cloth, $1.50. 


2@ 
~, 
A ~ 


hp Offer : 

1 yr. sub. to Field and Stream, $1.50) Both 

Modern Breaking (paper cov.) 1.00 go, 
2.50 ) $1.75 


FIELD AND STREAM 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
















SALE, Wi 


IE XCHANCE 








fair price for the very things you are through with. 


got to offer and see how s 


you need. 





Thousands of readers of this magazine are looking for rods, reels, rifles, shotguns, revolvers, cameras, 
canoes and the dozen and one other things which go to make up a sportsman’s kit. hey are ready to pay a 


classified pages in the _— of finding the article they want. Meet them here, tell them briefly what you’ve 

ort a time it will take to effect a sale. Perhaps the “other fellow” has something 
you want and an even exchange can be arranged. Anyway, look over your old stuff, dig out what you don’t 
want, and advertise it for sale in these pages. The money will come in handy for some of the new things 


The cost of this service is 5c per word, each initial and number in both advertisement and address count- 
ing as words. No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all cases remittance must accompany order 
(money _ order, stamps or coin accepted). Orders must reach us by the 5th of the month preceding date of 
issue. For instance, all advertisements for the September number must be in our hands by August 5th. 








Every month they read over the advertisements on these 











TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


FREE INFORMATION 
ON HOW TO DO 


on horse hides and cattle hides. 
Send for catalog today. We dress 
all kinds of furs from a single mole 
skin to any quantity; coon, muskrat, 
mink, fox, coyote, badger, wolf and 
skunk for ladies’ furs. 
W.W. WEAVER ’ 

Custom Tanner Reading, Mich. 


G. D. EVANS» 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 
LANSDALE, PENN. 


MUSEUM AND TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES—Whole 
body, ready to mount specimens of winter-killed bull 
moose, woodland caribou, elk and deer. Ready to mount, 
scalp and horns on skulls of moose, elk, caribou, black and 
white tail deer and other game heads. Also-scalps to suit 
the horns you now have. All guaranteed goods. Duty 
free. What are your wishes now? Edwin Dixon, dealer 
in game heads, etc., Main Street, Unionville, Ontario. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
TRAPPERS ATTENTION! Raw furs wanted. Get 
the highest prices with reliable assortment. Send _ for 
rice list. H. Haimowicz, Retail Manufacturer, 267 Main 
t., Paterson, N. 


PATENTS SECURED through credit system. Free 
search. Send sketch. Book and advice free. Waters & 
Co., 4309 Warder Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE—Two large mounted moose heads, 54 and 
52% inches spread, newly mounted heads of the highest 
class, perfect in every way. Express and all charges pre- 
paid on approval. You incur not a penny of expense or 
any liability of any kind in allowing these heads to come 
forward on above terms to speak for themselves. Edwin 
Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Main Street, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 


WANTED—Partner sporting goods business located in 
town of over hundred thousand. Only store of its kind 
in the city. Good salary to experienced man. Address 
“Dixie,” care Fretp anp STREAM, 231 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

KENTUCKY LEAF TOBACCO—Just as it comes from 
the farm without flavor or adulteration, for smoking or 
chewing. Send $1.00 for 4 Ib. trial order. J. J. Rhodes, 
Mayfield, Ky. 


ECZEMA—Psooriasis, cancer, tetter, old sores, catarrh, 
dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
itching piles; cured or money refunded. Write for par- 
ticulars. Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


3 “Determined Angler.” Most 

Charles Bradford $s sensible volute, -Uvewr Cleve- 

land. 65 cts. “Angler’s Secret.” A modern “Complete 

Angler,””—N. Y. Times. $1.00. Christmas bindings, > Qt 
NASSAU PRESS, Jamaica, N. Y. 


A set of 23 GAME BIRD and GAME FISH pictures 

TU R in natural colors, size 6%x94g, sent postpaid for 

ONLY $1.50. We civea year's subscription to 

Field & Stream, Outdoor Life, Sports Afield, Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Outer's 

Book, or National Sportsman FREE WITH EVERY SET. Satisfaction guaranteed 
TH J. MEAR 

1148-K No. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








DUCK SHOOTING AND HUNTING SKETCHES 
& A council of the experts. A grand book 
f and beautifully printed. 30 colored plates 
(6x9); 30 half tones. $2.00 postpaid. 


W. C. Hazelton, 406 Pontiac Bldg. , Chicago, Ill. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS KODAK 
ENLARGEMENTS FOR GIFTS 
8x10 mounted, 25c. Send only the negative. KODAK FINISHING, 50c OFFER 
FOR 10c. Send 10c (stamps), and roll of film, any size, 6 or 12 exposures; will 
develop film and send you 6 pictures from best negatives. Meution this ad 


ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. 












DEN CURIOS 

_ Prehistoric Indian relics, Modern 

Zz Indian beadwork and trappings. 

Old guns, pistols, swords. daggers, Pioneer 
8, = crockery, brass and pewter. Moose head for 

oe > sale, Navajo blankets in stock. List 40. 

N.E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 


NEWLY MOUNTED WINTER KILLED GAME 
HEADS FOR SALE—Large 8 to 12-point white and black 
tail deer heads. Rocky Mountain sheep and goat heads. 
Black bear heads. Moose, elk and caribou heads of the 
very best class, newly mounted by best moth-proof lastin 
methods of taxidermy. Express and all charges oreeall 
anywhere in U. S. A., on approval. It makes no matter 
where you live, I can please you or it don’t cost you a 
penny in any way. Write me. Results will surprise you. 
— Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, J 

ntario. 


SHERIFF “By Heck” Badges (The latest joke) 10c pp. 
Catalogue of wigs and_make-ups for theatricals on re- 
quest. Percy Ewing, Decatur, Ill. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 7 
new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” Patent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

SPORTSMEN—You love nature and things natural (you 
don’t have to use adulterated tobacco). We sell Ken- 
tucky’s nature leaf by mail. Send 10c and we will send 
you half pound. Dolan & Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BUFFALO HORNS in the rough. Some very fine 
specimens, suitable for the den of the sportsman. Send 












$1.00 and get a pair prepaid via pores ost. H,. R. French, 
208 Fourth Ave., Bradley Beach, N. h 


























“HARD LUCK”’—the title of a series of four sports- 
men’s Pures: “Hard Luck” (Duck Hunting), “Hey 
There” uail), “Unexpected” (rough grouse), “Last 
Chance” Fea. These pictures are four-color reproduc- 
tions (15% x 21% in.) from two of Frank Stick’s and 
two of Brewer’s famous paintings. These pictures were 
reproduced for Fretp anp StreAmM’s subscribers and can 
be secured sat 50 cents each or $2.50 for the entire set 
*y a year’s subscription to Fretp anp Stream. Address 
Art a oh nig Fietp anp StreaM, 331 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
A beautiful HUNTING PICTURE, in natural 
HUNTING P PICTURES — SIZE 16x20, sent postpaid for only 
10c. stamps or coin, Ten assorted HUNT- 
ING PICTURES, size 16x20, no two alike, sent postpaid for ONLY $1.00. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
THOS. J. MEARS, 1148-K No. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS 

FOR SALE—Right for hunting season, 1,200 acres, 
James River; also 500 acres. J. L. Scott, Vinita, Va. 

BUFFALO, ELK, DEER, Mountain Sheep, Antelope, 
Moose, Silver black Foxes, Mink, Marten, Beaver, Otter, 
Fisher, Skunks, Raccoons, red and Foxes, cub 
Bears, wild Boars, Lynx, Civets, Monkeys, e Shetinnd Ponies, 
Arabian Horses, Karakula Sheep and all kinds of animals. 
Big, beautiful ‘illustrated catalogue 25 cents, price lists 
free. Horne’s Zoological Arena Co., Kansas ‘City, Mo. 

LIVE UNINJURED OPOSSUMS each $1.50, half dozen 
2. 00, dozen $12.00. Big Hatchie Kennels,” Covington, 
enn. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL, Pheasants, Peafowl], wild Ducks, 

Geese, Swans, Cranes, fancy Pigeons, fancy poultry, ag 
stock, Game Birds, Cage Birds, Parrots, Canaries, etc. 
Elk, Deer, Buffalo, Silver Foxes, Mink, odorless ng 
etc. Big, beautifully illustrated catalogue of animals and 
birds 25 cents, price list free. Horne’s Zoological Arena 
Co., Kansas ity, Mo. 

RAISE GUINEA PIGS—We buy your young stock. 
Easy \ omy. Big demand, Particulars free. Cavy Sales 
Co., Dept. F, Springfield, Oh 











ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


FOR SALE—Greener Ducking Gun, 10 gauge, Breech 
Loader, Fluid Steel Barrels, virtually new. Cost $125.00, 
— $50.00. Executor, Room 1006, 25 Beaver Street, 

ew York City. 

FIREARMS—Old-time and modern. Buy, sell, ex- 
change all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 49 Front a. 
New York City. 

FOR SALE—Parker Trap Gun, D. H., two pair barrels. 
Perfect condition. Price $50.00. No trades. ‘ ° 
Jensen, Casselton, No. Dak. 





LIVE DECOYS 


NOTICE, SPORTSMEN! Genuine Wild Captivity bred 

pray or black Mallard decoys. Strong, healthy birds—the 

ind that call the wild ones within the gun’s reach. None 

gy at ony prree. $3.00 pair, $5.00 trio. Samuel Bratt, 
, Oxford, Maryland. 
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RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fowl? 
Then send for the Catalogue of Red 
Cuban Games. It is the handsom- 
est catalogue with cuts of the finest 
Game Cocks on Earth. 


GEORGE W. MEANS Trie young 
Concurd .- - MesthCosclinn ante te 











MISCELLANEOUS 


French Bathing Girls 


ICH, _ handcolored photos of beautiful women 
in and f bathing costumes, 





designs. 3 for 25 cents. 
cents. Two Art Poses free with each 50 cent ordes. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 

VENETIAN ART CO. 
Department C. Charleston, S.C. 




















“DIXON QUALITY” 


LARGE MOUNTED MOOSE HEADS 


Spread of horns 55 to 50 inches. Large 
Elks’ Heads. Black and White Tail Deer 
Heads, Rocky Mountain Sheep Heads, 
Woodland Caribou Heads. Mounted and 
Unmounted Horns. 

Perfect Heads in every way. Reasonable 
prices. Duty Free. Express prepaid on 
approval everywhere in U. S. A. Nota 
penny of expense to you unless you accept 
after examination. 

REFERENCES—Alfred I. Dupont, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Edwin A. Lemp, St. Louis, 
Mo., and the Editor of Fre_p ANp STREAM. 


Canada’s Leading Taxidermist 


EDWIN DIXON, 


UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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of a Book’ 


Every Sportsman 


Will find here the one work he has long 
sought—a Natural History illustrated en- 
tirely from actual photographs. There 
are over 2,000 plates, many in full color, 


showing birds, beasts, fishes, insects, in: 


their actual haunts. A vivid story-telling 
text follows the pictures. You will be de- 
lighted with it—so will your growing boy 
or girl, Every home needs a good Natural 
History. Now you have a chance to get the 
best—the famous 


Standard Natural History 
At a Low Clearance Price 


We must clear out at once the remnant 
of a large edition—so are offering these 
fine sets at practically HALF PRICE and 
on the easiest of payments. The former prices 
were $28.00 and $35.00—but these few sets 
will go to first-comers for $16.50 in the 
buckram and $19.50 in the half-leather bind- 
ing. An unequalled opportunity to get a 
famous work.at the lowest price ever of- 
fered. And the easy AFTER CHRIST- 
MAS payments will solve this best of all 
holiday gifts—to yourself or to a friend. 


Whole Set on Approval 


at our risk and expense. Just sign and send us the 
Approval Coupon below. It will not obligate you in 
any way, but it will bring to your home, prepaid, 
the entire set of 5 superb volumes with their 
hundreds of photographs and color plates for your 
personal examination, ou are not pleased, 
return them. If you like an a dollar payment 
will keep them. And for good measure we will also 
send a 


Gift Portfolio FREE 


An exquisite Art Portfolio of Game Birds and Fishes, 
done by noted artists in life colors—40 separate plates— 
ready for framing for den or office, or fine as a gift,—will 
be included free. This offer is positively limited. Write 
TO-DAY! 


APPROVAL COUPON 


The University Socie 
44 E, 23d Stay “New York 





F. & 8. 12-15 


Please send me on approval, at your expense, the 5-volume 
Standard Library of Natural History in special buckram 
binding.* If satisfactory, I agree to pay you $1.00 within 
five days, and $2.00 a month until the special price of 
$16.50 is paid. If I do not wish to keep the books I shall 
notify you and hold them subject to your order. Also send 
free, the Art Portfolio of Birds and Fishes. 


BABTONB coccicccccccccdcccccccccccescccccccccccccccsccees 
Occupation ..ccccccccccccccscccccccccccvccvcssesevcccgcs 


*Most readers prefer the luxurious three-quarter leather 
binding. We recommend it. To obtain it change $16.50 
to $19.50. 


“Nature Bound 
in the Covers 

















DO YOU KNOW 


the meaning of trajectory and its effect upon your 
shooting ? 

Do you know the proper rifle and cartridge to 
use for that “trophy” you expect to bring home? 

Do you know the advantages of the 20 gauge 
over the 12 gauge and vice versa? 

All the hundred and one things that you want to know 
and ought to know about your shotgun, your rifle or your re- 
volver are given in the SPORTSMEN'’S LIBRARY which 
has been carefully selected from a list of several hundred titles. 

Each book is complete. Each is written by an expert. 
Each is authoritative. Each fits the pocket for ready refer- 
ence or the bookshelf for future consultation. 


The titles are: 

Sporting Firearms, by Horace Kephart 

Rifles and Rifle Shooting, by Charles Askins 

Wing and Trap Shooting, by Charles Askins 

Pistol and Revolver Shooting, by A. L. A. Himmelwright 

There is a wonderful fund of information in these bocks 
for every man who owns a firearm of any sort or expects to 
own one, 


SEND NO MONEY 


This offer, which also includes a year's subscription to 

OUTING, is subject to your approval. 

fied return the books at our expense. 
SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


If you are not satis- 





OUTING PUBLISHING CO., F, & S. 12/15 
141 West 36th Street, New York. 

Send me on approval your Sportsmen’s Library 
of 4 volumes ain ly bound in om ob alo the Outing maga- 
zine for twelve months. If | keep the b books I will remi: $1.00 a month 
for 5 months for the books and magazine. herwise, I return the 
books ten days at your expense and my subscription to Outing 
will be cancelled. (If is is more convenient to pay in one amount, you 
may remit $4.50). 


Name 


Address 
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BEAR HUNTING WITH HOUNDS IN 
COLORADO 


By H. N. STABECK 


TRIP into the mountains of west- 
A *ern Colorado, hunting bear with 

hounds, resulted in our bagging 
several fine animals, while experiencing 
all the thrills and joys of big-game 
hunting. 

At Rifle, a small station on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railway, I met John 
Teague and Fred Toland, the guides with 
whom I had made arrangements for the 
bear hunt. They had a good general out- 
fit, a bunch of fifteen dogs—fox, wolf and 
blood hounds, Airedales and one bulldog, 
and a dozen pack and saddle horses. From 
Rifle we traveled west to Grand Junction, 
then southward through White River and 
beyond, making our first hunting camp 
twenty miles south of White River. 

On our first day off the travel-worn 
trails we saw frequent signs of game, par- 
ticularly a number of deer feeding about 
a mile away. With our field glasses we 
observed three coyotes that had sur- 
rounded the deer and were standing rigid- 
ly at watch over their prey. The outcome 
of this siege would undoubtedly be in 
favor of the coyotes if they were not 
molested. In order to get within gunshot, 
we had to cross a bad ravine, coming out 
in a half hour in plain sight of the coy- 





otes, but too late to prevent another of 
the tragedies of the mountains. The three 
coyotes were devouring two fawns. With 
a lucky shot from the saddle, I made one 
coyote pay the death penalty he so richly 
deserved. An examination of the ground 
showed that the coyotes had stalked the 
deer from three directions, The deer had 
run in a circle until they were entrapped 
and hamstrung by the coyotes. 

We pitched our first hunting camp late 
that night. Then for several days we 
hunted without any results, in so far as 
bear were concerned. On one of the days, 
however, to give the dogs a run, we 
started them on a fresh bobcat track. 
Within a short time they had the cat treed 
in a dead spruce. ‘Teague -had an order 
for a live bobcat and he resolved then to 
get this one. It had gone out on a low 
broken limb and Teague proceeded. by 
climbing the tree, approaching the cat in 
monkey fashion. There was nothing for 
the cat to do but jump into the pack of 
ferocious dogs or stay and fight Teague, 
who meant to slip a rope around its neck. 
With the man so close upon it, the cat 
grew nervous and showed symptoms of 
preferring a chance with the dogs. 
Teague, a man of action, at once “seized 
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the bull by the horns.” Rather, he seized 
the cat by the nape of the neck, and it 
looked as though he were in for an expe- 
rience as harrowing as any of Jones’, of 
African fame. The cat strangely resented 
such familiarity and expressed its indig- 
nation by using its hind claws to Teague’s 
disadvantage. For a moment Teague was 
master of the situation. Balancing him- 
self on the limb, he did a tight-rope stunt 
that would bring envy to a vaudeville star. 
But not one of that cat’s lives was des- 
tined to be spent in a menagerie. There 
was a waving of arms, a yell, and Teague 
and the cat came flying through space. 
Out of a minute free-for-all, dogs, bobcat, 
and hunter, we picked up a dead bobcat 
and a sore and bleeding guide. The cat 
had sunk its claws deep into Teague’s 
wrist and one of the dogs had lacerated 
his leg. We bravely endeavored to choke 
down our delight in the humor of the 
situation, while Teague gave vent to all 
the indiscreet language in him, but we 
broke down completely when his fury 
finally culminated in 


“Laugh, d—n you, laugh!” 

The day before we were to break camp 
to go across country to the North Fork of 
the Gunnison River we found a bear track 
not over three days old. The dogs had 
some difficulty cold trailing, so Teague 
and Toland followed up behind, to encour- 
age the younger dogs until the bear was 
jumped. I was to climb, crawl, or walk 
up a snow-slide to the top of a mountain; 
where I could see Bruin if he attempted 
to cross the ridge. The slide was very 
steep and glary as ice. I dug my heels 
in and for two hours climbed steadily. I 
finally reached the top, where I encoun- 
tered a wind that felt like a North Dakota 
blizzard. After building a fire and hug- 
ging it for some time, I heard the dogs 
and presently located them with the field 
glasses. They circled, going down the 
mountain and then up. I could hear them 
coming, closer and closer. Straining my 
eyes for the first sight of the bear, I was 
hoping that it would come over the ridge, 
when I glanced to one side and was 
amazed to see that bear, not fifty yards 
away, rising up on his haunches to take 
a look at me. Instantly I had my Savage 
sights lined up with a spot low on his 
neck and I pressed the trigger. Nothing 
doing! Pull as I might, I could not break 
the trigger nor discharge the rifle with the 
safety on. Before I could rally from my 
trance the bear was a hundred yards 
away. I kept a stream of lead going in 
his direction as long as I could see him, 
but, aside from dropping his haunches 
momentarily, he kept going as fast as 
ever. Three of the old hounds and one 
Airedale were only a few minutes behind 
the bear, with the rest of the dogs follow- 
ing. Their eagerness was revived when 
they reached the place where the bear had 
been punctured hard enough to draw 
blood. In a short time I could hear that 
the dogs had the bear at bay or treed, and 
I followed up to find that he had run into 
a cave. Toland and Teague were soon at 
hand. We tried to smoke Bruin out, but 
he would not budge. Then we tried send- 
ing the bulldog in. There was a growl, 
a rush into the cave, and the bulldog came 
tearing out faster than he had gone in, 
with a big gash in his face and his tail 
between his legs. Teague disliked to run 
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any chance of losing an Airedale, but 
finally decided to send one of them in, 
when he found he could not force a single 
one of the hounds into the cave. We, 
however, planned a campaign to guard the 
safety of the Airedale. I was to lie down 
on the ground about four feet from the 
cave entrance, where I could get a shot 
at the bear if he came out far enough to 
be seen. If for some unaccountable rea- 
son the bear did not stop when I -fired, 
Teague, who was stationed above the cave 
entrance with a .22-caliber pistol (the only 
other firearm we had along), was to drop 
the bear in his tracks without filling my 
hide with stray bullets. Should the .22 
pistol not have velocity enough to give the 
bear the necessary nervous collapse, we 
took the further precaution of stationing 
Toland at the opening of the cave with 
an axe, and instructed him to put the fin- 
ishing touches on the bear, stopping his 
further progress as he came out of the 
cave without cutting holes in a perfectly 
good bear skin. When all arrangements 
were completed, the Airedale plunged into 
the cave, out again in double-quick time 
with the bear at his heels. The dog, with 
one lunge, landed squarely in my face. 
My rifle was discharged and the bear 
dropped without moving a muscle. I had 
gotten him right between the eyes. The 
boys remarked, “Some shot!” little know- 
ing that I had not even seen the bear when 
the Airedale landed on me and jarred my 
hand just enough to pull the trigger at the 
psychological moment. He had a fine 
brown pelt and weighed about 350 pounds. 

From this camp we moved to the North 
Fork of the Gunnison River, intending 
just before dusk to cross the river to a 
more desirable camping spot. It had been 
a warm day and the river was badly 
swollen. After some discussion, we de- 
cided to cross, Teague and Toland lead- 
ing, while I was to drive the pack-horses 
into the river. When half-way across, 
Teague’s broncho stumbled, lost his foot- 
ing, rolled over, and was started down- 
stream, and Teague, hanging onto the 
pommel of his saddle, got a ducking in 
the ice-cold water. The pack-horses all 
had the same difficulty in making the 
crossing, but finally landed on the other 
side about fifty yards downstream. Know- 
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ing that the temperature of the water was 
not far above freezing point, with appre- 
hensions of a watery grave, I elected to 
remain behind and postpone crossing until 
the river had receded, which it would by 
morning. My supper consisted of what 
could be thrown across the river to me. 
Though a beautiful starlit heaven and all 
out of doors was my shelter for the night, 
my spirit did not find peace. The air was 
extremely cold, and several coyotes ven- 
tured to within a few rods of my camp- 
fire and kept up their howling until sleep 
was impossible. Then longings for home 
and mother crowded out any appreciation 
I might have felt for the grandeur of the 
Gunnison River scenery. However, I 
lived through the night and in the morn- 
ing crossed the river without any trouble. 

As the old dogs needed a little rest cure 
for their sore feet, we took only a few 
of the young ones out on our first day’s 
scouting from this camp. Riding leisurely 
along, we were looking over the country 
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THE BEAR COUNTRY WE HUNTED 


with more interest in the surroundings 
than in the pursuit of game when, as often 
happens in big-game hunting, the chance 
unexpectedly came. It was during a con- 
versation on the subject of dogs. Teague 
remarked that if Badge (one of the young 
bloodhounds) ever bristled up the hair on 
his back while out hunting, it was a sure 
sign of bear or lion close by. No sooner 
had he spoken than Badge, uttering a low 
growl, came out from a clump of bushes 
with his hair standing on end. In an in- 
stant I was off my horse, just in time to 
get two hurried shots at a big black bear. 
The dogs set up a howl. My horse started 
down the slide on the jump, Toland after 
him. Teague was having troubles of his 
own, trying to stick to the saddle while 
his broncho was persisting in one of his 
old bad habits. Then the bear appeared 
in sight across the canyon 200 yards away, 
with the dogs at his heels. I pulled the 
trigger and already had a vision of his 
carcass rolling down the mountain-side, 
but there was only a click of the hammer. 
“Bum shell,” I thought; pulled the lever, 
then the trigger. There was the same 
click, and it dawned on me that I had no 
shells in the gun. At this time Teague 
cautioned,me not to shoot the dogs. After 
locating some shells in my hip pocket, with 
excitement bordering on buck fever, I 





shot at the hole into which the bear had 
disappeared, and struck neither bear nor 
dogs. After this shooting the dogs 
stopped. We followed the trail of a 
bloody footprint for a mile or more. Fi- 
nally Badge gave tongue, started on the 
trail, and was soon out of hearing. After 
waiting an hour, we again heard the dogs 
and judged that they were close onto the 
bear. Getting the general direction in 
which they were coming, we rode to meet 
them, and a real ride it was, down an in- 
cline of forty degrees (more or less) as 
fast as our bronchos could jump. Later 
I was thrown from my horse by a limb 
that hung just low enough to catch me in 
the wind. Teague was pitched from his 
horse and in an outburst of fiery temper 
broke his rifle across his horse’s head. 
When we reached the point where we ex- 
pected the bear to cross our path, we met 
the dogs, hot on the trail, but we had 
missed the bear by less than a minute. 
The dogs could not be induced to go 
another foot after meeting us. Teague 
rechristened each and every pup with pro- 
fane and undignified names, vowing that 
they would not get anything to eat until 
they had run the bear to the finish. How- 
ever, we were forced to give up this lucky 
bear. A snow that night prevented our 
picking up the same track in the morning. 
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With a fresh snow, however, we were 
not long in locating tracks on an open 


slide. With the full pack of hounds, we 
had a bear jumped in a few minutes. She 
surely gave us a merry chase across the 
river, up to timber line, back again, 
straight away for several miles, then cir- 
cling to within a half mile of camp. The 
bronchos Teague and I were riding 
showed signs of giving out after four 
hours’ of furious riding. I volunteered 
to go back to camp for fresh horses and 
incidentally a lunch, while Teague re- 
mained behind and kept a line on the 
chase. I was back at the appointed spot 
in a short time with the best bronchos in 
camp, determined to get close enough to 
that bear to get in some shooting. The 
way we rode the windfalls and the creeks 
our bronchos took would make a steeple- 
chase look like a stroll in the park. We 
would cut across lots and be almost up to 
the dogs, give our horses the spur, hoping 
to get within shooting range, only to see 
the bear across the canyon or on the next 
ridge, half a mile away. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon the young hounds, the 
Airedales and the bulldog were “all in,” 
and only three of the old dogs were left 
on the trail. As we circled again to 
within a mile of camp I gave up the chase, 
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as eight hours of strenuous fiding had 
worn out my back and I felt, for the time, 
willing to give that bear and all others 
their freedom. My broncho dragged him- 
self and his rider to camp, but I had been 
in only a few minutes when Teague an- 
nounced his coming with a six shooter and 
a yell: 

“A big brown bear! Got him up a tree! 
Toland and the dogs are waiting for you 
to come out and shoot him!” 

There was nothing to do but pick up 
a fresh horse and ride the two miles to 
where the bear was perched up in a pine 
tree. One shot brought her down, a long- 
legged brown she-bear that weighed about 
three hundred pounds. 

While we gave the old dogs a day’s rest 
after this arduous chase, we took the 
young dogs out to locate bear tracks and 
also to amuse ourselves burning up ammu- 
nition at the numerous coyotes. About 
lunch time we heard a hound’s bay from 
a distance. We noticed that Badge was 
missing. Teague guessed that the dog had 
picked up a deer or elk track, as he had 
given us more or less trouble in making 
this mistake. Teague’s dander was up 
immediately and he lost no time in putting 
his horse on the jump in the direction of 
the truant hound. We followed and soon 
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reached a hog back for which, from all 
indications, it seemed the hound was 
headed. We did not have long to wait 
before Badge, with a big bull elk almost 
fagged out ahead of him, came within 
fifty yards of us. That was the straw that 
broke the camel’s back for poor Badge. 
Teague’s temper was bad; a shot rang 
out, and Badge had made his last mistake. 
Teague quickly repented his hasty action, 
and Toland, ever the true and loyal friend, 
smoothed his comrade’s troubled con- 
science by saying: 

“The dog was a tramp and a criminal. 
He deserved what he got.” 

The elk, as though appreciating the situ- 
ation, stopped, looked behind him, then at 
us, dropped his head and slowly walked 
away. There was no more hunting that 
afternoon, and no one ventured to make 
any comments on the happenings of the 
day. 

It was while at this camp we started all 


Wy othe dogs on a grizzly. Antici- 

+ pations of adding a grizzly to 
our bag spurred us on to ride 
hard and fast. We had no other 
thought than that the entire 
bunch of dogs must surely stop 
him. The day was drawing to 
a close when the chase brought 
us to the river, where we came 
upon the dogs trying to locate 
the point at which the bear had 
crossed. We worked until after 
dark, the dogs having drifted in 
various directions in search of 
the trail. We returned to camp 
with the theory that the bear 
had swum downstream and 
crossed or had come out on the 
same side, probably half a mile 
below, and that with the hounds 
we could pick up the trail in the 
morning; but our surmise was 
incorrect. Only four of the 
Airedales came back to camp 
that night. We returned to the 
last scene of action in the morn- 
ing, but there were no dogs in 
sight or within hearing. We 
went down the river for miles, 
up again- on the opposite side, 
and worked out in every direc- 
tion, but we could find no sign 
of bear or dogs. We returned to camp 
that night to find that three of the young 
hounds and one old one had come in during 
the day. About nine o’clock in the evening 
the hcunds commenced to come straggling 
in, so tired that they could scarcely drag 
themselves along. By midnight they were 
all in excepting the bulldog. We kept watch 
almost all night for him, as he had won 
the admiration of us all with his nerve and 
gameness; but poor Tige had evidently 
over-estimated his endurance, for he never 
returned. Either he had gotten lost or 
drowned in the treacherous waters of the 
Gunnison. There was a bare possibility 
that the dogs had stopped the grizzly and 
that the bulldog’s nerve had been his un- 
doing. A sorry-looking bunch, the pack 
were unable to stir for two days except 
to eat. 

We next moved our camp further down- 
stream, where we hoped to find another 
grizzly or larger bear. The first day out, 
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the dogs gave tongue to two fresh tracks, 
those of a big bear and a cub. We ran 
them for an hour and treed the cub. I 
decided that I wanted to take the cub home 
alive. He appeared to be a yearling and 
weighed about fifty pounds. He was out 
on a low branch of a dead spruce, on a 
side hill, where it was possible to reach 
him with a rope. We all took turns at 
throwing the lariat, often landing it on 
his head, but the little fellow would brush 
it off with his paw before we could tighten 
up onhim. Teague finally got him around 
the neck and under one foot. It was as 
big a job to tie up the dogs, who were 
frantic to get at a bear of their own size. 
While we were pulling the cub out of the 
tree, he dropped over another branch and 
we had him hung up so that it was an easy 
matter to get his hind legs roped together. 
Just as we let him down on the ground 
one of the old dogs broke loose, and it 
looked as though he might finish the cub. 
Then it looked as though Teague would 
finish the dog before the tussle was ended. 
The dog, however, was tied up again and 
Toland and I stretched the cub out with 
two ropes. Teague, wearing two pairs of 


gloves and all the coats he could get on, 
attempted to secure his front paws and 


tie his mouth shut. After several lunges 
and a taste of how a little bear 

cub can use his claws. Teague 

had him foul, bound his feet, 

and ran a strap around his 

upper jaw, back of his long 

teeth and under his lower jaw, 

pulling it tight enough so that 

Teddy’s teeth could do no dam- 

age. 

Up bright and early next 
morning, we started up the 
canyon looking for the old 
bear whose trail we had quit 
the day before. We had not 
gone far when we jumped a 
big brown bear not fifty yards 
ahead of us. I got in two shots 
from the saddle, but failed to 
connect. The full pack of 
hounds lost no time and were 
soon crowding the bear, and in- 
side of thirty minutes they had 
him stopped across a very deep 
canyon. Its sides were too steep 
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to descend on horseback, so we waited for 
half an hour, thinking the bear would 
break away and come toward us. Unfor- 
tunately he did not. Teague and I con- 
cluded to try crossing the canyon on foot 
while Toland was sent several miles 
around with the horses. It took us two 
hours to reach the dogs. They had the 
bear backed into a rock crevice and we 
could get within twenty feet of it without 
being seen. The hounds were sitting on 
their haunches about fifteen feet from the 
bear, content with keeping up a continu- 
ous bark, while the energetic Airedales 
kept jumping into the bear’s face and 
away again before he could claw them. 
The Airedales had doubtless kept this 
sparring up for two hours and a half. 
They were without a scratch, while the 
bear’s nose and face were torn and bleed- 
ing. When I stepped forward to shoot, 
the bear was lying flat. He raised his 
head just enough to make a better target, 
I fired, and Mr. Bear was no more. He 
weighed about four hundred pounds, and 
his pelt was a good brown one. Toland 
soon arrived on the scene and, after skin- 
ning out the hide, we returned to the ranch, 
where I made arrangements to get my live 
bear and hides out and started on the 
homeward journey—back to civilization. 
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“I Took Along My Tents” 

Y the time this page falls under 
B your eye the hunting season for 

1915 will have about come to an 
end. There will be a little duck and 
goose shooting left, and some sport with 
the southern quail, but, for most of you, 
the Big Trip is already a memory. The 
moose and the caribou hunters, the clk 
and mountain sheep trackers, have been 
to their far countries and are already 
back again to the cities; the fisherman was 
frozen out long ago and has denned up 
for the winter; and that big majority of 
us whose one big trip is after deer in the 
nearby mountains, or ducks in the lakes 
and bays of our home States, have been, 
seen and conquered—or missed—as the 
case may be. For many of us there was 
no Big Trip this year. Times were too 


hard; we couldn’t afford it; took all our 
energies and then some to keep alive, with 
the whole world groaning under the bur- 


den of a great war. We feel fat and 
lazy and discontented, and half alive be- 
cause we had no let-up this year when we 
could get away from work and war and 
all the other irritations that beset civiliza- 
tion, and, as a result, we are going into 
this winter’s work without the usual 
“pep” that the fortnight in the woods 
under canvas always gave us heretofore. 

Yet that little sentence that heads this 
chat has the power in it to avoid all this; 
did so for me, at any rate. Following my 
usual custom, I camped out once a month 
every month in the year, this year as for 
the last four of them. During all that 
time I have missed but two months, once 
when the Kaiser, his war, detained me 
in military confinement the while seven 
million soldiers were getting into line to 
tear and mangle one another with ma- 
chinery; also once this year, when Wa- 
konda smiled on me and it was not good 
to be away from the wigwam until a new 
member was brought to the tribe. But— 
all the rest of those months! . . . This 
month a year ago I took my tents along, 
stuck an express plaster on the canoe, and, 
with ten other Indians, went down a wil- 


derness river, naked to the waist—Naked 
in November, if you will have an allitera- 
tive title! In December the same tent 
went South for ten days’ quail shooting, 
and once more we slept on long-leaf pine 
browse, than which there is none better. 
In January I slept in an Indian teepee 
and enjoyed myself hugely, at ten above 
zero, weaving a red-and-black belt on an 
Indian belt-loom which I had constructed 
out of the raw materials at hand in the 
forest. In February I put in a day or so in 
a log cabin attending shotgun and revolver 
and horse-packing contests. March and 
April were spent without hitting the trail, 
for the reasons hinted above, but still I 
devised and experimented with a new tent 
which will be described for the benefit of 
the outdoor fraternity in FIELD AND 
STREAM in due time. In May we were 
out again, in the new tent, camped beside 
a little forest lake, casting for pike and 
pickerel. In June, in still another tent— 
a little one weighing a pound, that went 
over the cockpit of my sailing canoe—I 
went up to the Camp-Fire Club encamp- 
ment on Greenwood Lake. I found the 
canoe in her crate at the nearest railroad 
station, put her overboard, hoisted the 
sails, hove in the guns and duffle, and 
sailed down the lake to the encampment, 
arriving under her own steam, the only 
member to arrive that way, in fact. There 
were four days of strenuous competition 
with all the weapons of the outdoors, 
from bows to big-game rifles, from fly- 
rods to firemaking sticks—and the June 
encampment went into memory, while the 
month of June, like all those before it, 
had furnished its own pep from those 
few days in the woods under canvas. In 
July we took the new tent, which was 
especially designed for winter work in 
deep snow, down on the beaches of Barne- 
gat, surf fishing. Along went a friend 
and three boys, and we did both surf and 
bay fishing for three days in the open. As 
sand is very like petrified snow in the 
way it drifts and acts, this tent proved 
one of the best ever for sand camping. 
In August J took along the tents and 
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went up for a three days’ encampment 
with the Y. M. C. A. boys at Greenkill, 
in the Catskills. There were ninety boys, 
camped in big army tents, and they were 
eager to see something of a practical 
woodsman’s equipment, to examine with 
their own eyes every detail that made for 
life in the forest, as selected by the dic- 
tates of experience. I never make any 
trip without bringing also rod or gun, for, 
like the dog and the sandwich, one never 
can tell—pieces of meat have dropped out 
of sandwiches before! In this case the 
piece of meat in the sandwich proved to 
be several big black bass weighing up to 
4% pounds that rose to my lure, after the 
boys had repeatedly assured me that there 
were “no fish whatever in Binnewater.” 

In September, the Kid and I and a 
friend took the other new tent down to 
Barnegat to keep a date with the channel 
bass, which are due there early in Sep- 
tember. The tent was a dandy, the only 
cool and mosquito-proof structure that I 
have found yet for a hot, sandy beach. 
Our fishing hole was completely usurped 
by large flounders, of which some fifteen 
were taken, but next morning, after a 
wonderful sleep, I awoke to find myself 
looking right out to sea, where a beauti- 
ful dawn was in progress; also, on turn- 
ing my eyes a little farther along the 
sweep of the beach, an angler busily en- 
gaged in a great fight with a large fish 
that was doing his best to pull him over 
to Europe. The angler had been fighting 
him for half -an hour, having had the 
strike while it was yet dark, and we all 
piled out on the beach to be in at the 
death. 

Late in September, the Kid and I took 
along the new tent and two packs weigh- 
ing twenty and thirty pounds each, with 
full grub, cooking and sleeping outfits for 
two for a five days’ trip. We made an 
early train to Pike County, Pa., arrived 
at a switch signal in the mountains where 
the train accommodatingly stopped, shoul- 
dered the packs and hiked four miles up 
Perry’s Mountain through the timber. 
Along about eventide we swung down to 
a little forest lake, dashed out on the 
deep and took a bass for supper. Next 
morning the youngster landed two big 
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ones for breakfast, and we explored In- 
dian caves and fished still another lake, 
taking fifteen bass, all of which were re- 
turned, and one large pickerel, kept for 
supper.’ Him we ate, and, the next day 
being Sunday, we went swimming and 
sailing, to use up the time, and the fol- 
lowing morning, after a last fish around 
the lake, we ate the last of the grub, 
packed the packs, and hit the trail for the 
home train. 

In October—well, it is the end of Octo- 
ber as I write—but three days from now 
the Kid and I and two friends will take 
along the tents and canoes and do a cruise 
up a little Jersey stream where there are 
ducks and the remnants of this year’s 
pickerel. We will be gone four days, and 
the fun we will have with those ducks and 
fish will be some plentiful, I’m thinking. 

And why all this unseemly eagerness to 
be forever infesting tents? Well, I'll tell 
you. It’s the key to vigorous good health 
—to me—for one thing. You can get an 
astonishing amount of pep out of even 
three days spent in the woods or beaches 
under canvas, with a warm, cheerful camp- 
fire and good grub cooked with your own 
hands. I’m not so sure that a moldy 
shack with damp bedding and indiscrimi- 
nate backwoods fare, cooked by the farm- 
er’s boy, would be as good, but I am sure 
of the other scheme. And the pep is dis- 
tributed so fully over the year’s work that 
it keeps away any protracted period of 
doldrums and staleness. ; 

This little preachment is offered to 
show how one hard-working individual, 
not over-blessed with the world’s financial 
emoluments, has managed to keep out of 
doors day and night for at least sixty days 
each year. And during these breathing 
spells in the battle for bread, one’s physi- 
cal energies are so completely brought 
into play that the muscles are kept up to 
the top notch of condition, the bodily 
organs restored to full efficiency, and the 
mind, relieved from all cares and stimu- 
lated by the keen pleasures of the out- 
doors, is invigorated for further effort 
when the return to business becomes 
necessary. 

And that is the lesson of “I took along 
my tents”! 
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that remains in America is the moun- 

tain forest district of the lower 
Rogue, southern Oregon. It is a primeval 
wilderness. And here the big game is 
found. In the deep gulches, the boundless 
forests of sugar pine and Douglas fir, and 
over the endless ranges whose limit is the 
horizon, where the Rogue and the Illinois 
boil angrily between sheer walls of stone, 
roam the Columbia blacktail deer, the 
brown and black bear, the lynx, the bob- 
cat and the cougar. The real sportsmen 
who go into this region either hike or 
take a saddle pony. It is no auto-touring 
country, and it’s a long, long ways from 
a barber pole. 

Sure-footed ponies to carry the pack 
and grub-kit, and other equally sure-footed 
cayuses to ride, are the best means of 
getting into the region of the lower Rogue. 
Our party of five started from Grant’s 
Pass, going as far as Galice, twenty-two 
miles, by stage. At Galice, which is an 
old-time mining camp, we met Alex, the 
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“boss hunter,” guide and packer, who was 
to take us into the wild. We transferred 
our outfit from the stage to the hurricane 
decks of Alex’s ponies and mules. Then 
we struck the trail for the interior. The 
Government, through the aid of the Forest 
Service, has constructed a good trail down 
the Rogue from Galice, for the accommo- 
dation of its rangers, and, as the trail is 
open to the public, it is a welcomed path- 
way to such as we. There is a no more 
picturesque trail anywhere. The route 
winds here and there between cafion walls, 
and leads out over towering pinnacles. 
There are places where it rounds a point 
and hangs to the mountain wall. From 
these places we could glimpse the river, 
roaring and thundering over the rocks 
more than a thousand feet directly below. 
The cafion in these places seems but a 
deep slit in the earth, with the river flow- 
ing through. 

But the wild country, the rough coun- 
try, we found farther on, a whole day’s 
journey farther on. The river makes a 














detour to the right and misses Mount 
Reuben by a narrow margin. After the 
first day we found naught but an un- 
broken wilderness, and, after leaving the 
trail and striking back towards “Buck 
Camp,” had to keep to the ridges or be- 
come helplessly lost. There are no roads, 
no paths, nothing but the backbones of the 
mountains to follow, with the river cafion 
for a guide. On the crest of these we 
would pause for rest and to gaze over the 
endless array of ranges, pine-clad and 
purple-hazed. These ranges are broken 
everywhere, and seamed in all directions 
by gulches and cafions, down the depths 
of which creeks and streams go babbling. 

As we looked around us upon the un- 
broken expanse of smoke-blue ridges, upon 
a territory greater in extent than some 
Eastern States, we felt lost in the midst 
of a great mountain sea. The glittering 
snow-peaks that rise here and there are as 
whitecaps breaking the monotony of an 
ocean’s endless blue. It was as if on all 
the earth’s great surface we were the only 
living things; indeed, there were but few 
other human beings within all that limit- 
less expanse. If we cried aloud, the only 
answer to our cries was the thousand 
echoes that awoke, startled, from the 
gulches. There was one big consolation: 
here was the camping ground—here was 
the haunt of the game! 

And here, at “Buck Camp,” as it is 
known, we halted and unpacked the ani- 
mals. We were, according to Alex’s most 
conservative calculation, “seventy miles 
from a keg of beer by the shortest route.” 
This, however, didn’t bother us, for there 
was knee-high grass for the cayuses and 
mules, and we knew there was game in 
the wilderness. The truth of this we later 
learned. The writer has talked with men 
who have hunted in every district in 
America: with men who have shot wild 
turkeys in Virginia in the old days, and 
with others who brought down antelope 
in the Rockies, but who declare emphati- 
cally that for real hunting, for big game, 
there is no place left that equals the pine- 
clad ranges of the lower Rogue. It is 
true that one must, to be a successful 
hunter in this region, bring down his game 
from long range. The condition of the 
country demands this. As to the law, it 
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is prohibitory to kill more than five deer 
in a single season, and each of these must 


be bucks. The license and tags are se- 
cured of the county clerk of the county 
in which the hunter wishes to hunt, though 
this is not necessary, as a license given 
in one county is good for any county in 
the State. Five tags are given each appli- 
cant, the resident paying a fee of one 
dollar and the non-resident a fee of ten 
dollars for the hunting privilege. 

That first night in camp we became in- 
timately acquainted with a visitor we were 
not prepared to meet. He made his ap- 
pearance deep in the night, while all of 
us were rolled up in our blankets and en- 
joying the sweet sleep of the mountaineer. 
He visited each of us in turn and left a 
cushionful of needle-pointed quills in ex- 
posed hands and cheeks. We all woke 
standing. Each man emitted a yell in his 
own particular key. 

If you don’t think a porcupine can hurt, 
just let one of them stick a dozen or so 
of his poison-pointed barbs in your cuticle. 
It is ten times worse than sitting down 
on a Canadian thistle. It just keeps hurt- 
ing and smarting, like a hornet’s sting, 
even when the quills are removed. The 
fellow that made all the rumpus scooted 
up a nearby sapling. We stirred up the 
fire, piled on some pitch, and, when we 
got a good light, brought him down with 
a single shot. 

While talking porcupines, let it be said 
there are many of these animals in the 
Oregon mountains. They are harmless so 
long as you don’t let them walk over you, 
as we did, and they are as large as the 
Asiatic or European porcupines. The one 
we killed weighed no less than forty 
pounds. He measured three feet without 
his stub of a tail. 

“A porcupine in camp is a bully fine 
omen!” old Alex declared, as we rolled up 
again to finish the night. 

“We hope so,” the rest of us added, 
anxious to get some degree of comfort 
from the disturbance. 

We ate breakfast in the dull gray light 
that precedes the dawn. It was the “dark 
of the moon,” and the boss hunter said 
that the deer would be feeding early. 
When the moon is “light,” so we learned, 
it is the habit of the blacktails to feed at 
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night, lying low during the day. They do 
this as much for protection against cou- 
gars as to be safe from hunters. In truth, 
the cougar is the main destroyer of the 
Oregon deer. So numerous have become 
these predatory beasts of prey that the 
State now employs experienced hunters, 
with trained dogs, to run them down. It 
is hoped to by this means exterminate the 
brutes. It is estimated that a cougar will 
kill, on an average, from one to two deer 
a week. And he recognizes no closed 
season. The whole year is an open sea- 
son to him. He worries the does dur- 
ing the rutting season, and slays the 
fawns before the little ones lose their 
spots. 

We didn’t take time to “dip and souse” 
the dishes that first morning in camp. We 
were off while the east was rosy, and be- 
fore long came upon a trail of freshly 
made tracks. 

“What did I tell you?” Alex reminded, 
as he stopped and examined the prints. 
“Them are blacktail marks, I’ll bet a dol- 


lar ag’in a bird-cage. I knew that porky- 
pine would bring good luck.” 

None of us was going to bet against 
a sure thing. Anyhow, we were agreed 
as to the nature of the hoof-prints. The 
thing that concerned us most was to get 
the game. 

Following the usual method of that re- 
gion, Alex proposed that we stalk the 
bunch, part of the crowd making a detour 
when we reached a certain spot, so as to 
head off the game when it attempted re- 
treat. So it was agreed, and a half mile 
farther on we made ready to divide. Ike 
and Bob were to go on round. 

“Make a wide circle to the right,” Alex 
directed, “and come up to the ridge at 
that saddle-back. Take a stand there and 
wait till we drive ’em down. We'll wait 
here for half an hour or longer; that’ll 
give you plenty time to get round.” 

Ike and Bob moved away in silence, 
while Alex, Tom and I waited. When 
the old hunter rose and shook himself we 
knew it was time for us to start. We 
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dragged for half an hour down the slope, 
over the wet grass. Finally we came to 
a brush-covered knoll. As the growth 
was sparse we were obliged to lift our 
heads cautiously and peep over. Down 
there, about two or three hundred yards 
from us, and quietly feeding, were four 
does. This was a keen disappointment; 
moreover, we were absolutely certain that 
there must be bucks close by, for by the 
latter part of Septeniber, the season we 
were out, both the bucks and does begin 
to collect in herds. 

True to our expectations, and after we 
had waited a little time, we saw the many- 
spiked crest of a fine old fellow raise 
above the growth. He was fifty yards or 
farther below the others. Immediately 
following his appearance, three others 
came to view. 

But the best-arranged program will 
sometimes go askew. So it proved with 
us, for we unwittingly exposed ourselves 
to the does, and these, with a keen sniff, 
soon gave the alarm to the bucks. In an 
instant all were off in wild panic, a 
blurred, brown streak down the cafion. 
There was nothing to do but let them 
have it “on the fly.” To do this we had 
to scramble to our feet and attempt as 
best we could to each select a buck. With 
eight deer all running in a close group it 
is hard for a hunter to tell “which from 
t’other,” as Alex expressed it. And the 
very reason that we had no desire to in- 
jure a doe made our marksmanship poor 
indeed. Anyhow, we did that bunch no 
harm. 

A moment later two shots were heard 
from off down the cafion. Then a regu- 
lar fusillade followed, and we knew that 
ike and Bob, both armed with auto-loading 
rifles, were giving it to them from their 
stand. We hiked on down, none of us 
speaking a word. As for myself, it didn’t 
matter, for I had “shot after” deer before. 
But poor old Alex felt badly, though he 
said nothing. As the “boss hunter” of the 
party he felt that he had gone wrong, 
and this on our first day’s hunt. 

The exuberant yells of Ike and Bob 
caused us to lift our disconsolate heads. 
“We got three of ’em!” they shouted 
wildly, waving their hats. This fact 
served at least to make Alex’s prophecy 


THE FATAL SPOT 


ring true, for we did have venison for 
dinner, though it was a big task getting 
those bucks to camp. We first tried 
carrying them, but gave this up and went 
after the pack ponies. It should be said 
to the credit of Ike and Bob that they let 
our failure pass without comment. As 
for Alex, he became at once determined 
to make good, and that night he advised 
that we “roll up” early, as we were to be 
on the trail next morning before the 
wood owls quit hooting. 

Alex had us up so scandalously early 
the following day that we had to wake up 
the ponies in order to give them a new 
tether, and ate breakfast by the light of 
the camp-fire. Alex led out, and before 
daybreak found a trail. This time it was 
proposed that we scatter even more than 
we had the day before, and so divided 
into three groups, Alex, for reasons best 
known to himself, preferring to be alone. 
Before going out, however, he gave mi- 
nute directions, laid out the trails, and 
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indicated landmarks that we were to keep 
in mind. We were to make our round 
and assemble under a lone hemlock on 
Peavine Mountain at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. This would give us time to 
make the return back to camp before 
nightfall. 

As a matter of precaution, we each tied 
a red handkerchief round our heads. We 
didn’t want any “mistook for a deer” 
tragedies to mar our sport. Two of the 
party wore red shirts, so there could be 
no possibility of mistaking them for game. 
It should be stated in passing that the 
number of tragedies that occur in the 
Oregon mountains every deer season, due 
in most cases to carelessness, has led the 
State game warden to insist that all hunt- 
ers wear red coats or shirts, and that no 
shot be taken at a deer unless the deer 
is out from cover. To fire into moving 
growth or trembling fern, with the belief 
that it is a deer, is nothing short of a 
crime. 

Tom and I were together again. We 
took a detour to the left, Ike and Bob to 
the right, while Alex came down the gulch 
we had been following. Our idea was to 
cover both low and high ground, as it is 
difficult to know sometimes just where or 
how deer will feed or range. To make 
matters a little more difficult, a dense fog 
dropped shortly after we separated, and 
we could not see more than fifty yards 
ahead. Once, while the two of us were 
tramping along, we heard a keen sniff and 
the heavy thumping of hoofs. We knew 
that two or more bucks were nearby, but 
as we could not see them, the fact was of 
no service. We did, however, get at once 
on the trail and began to stalk, hopeful 
that we might come upon them. We fol- 
lowed the trail for over an hour, and were 
led to the crest of a divide. Here we 
paused, for the fog began to clear swiftly 
and the sun peeped through. A slight 
breeze blew the mist clouds quickly aside, 
and, while we lay in hiding, a little vale 
was revealed just below. And in this 


vale, not two hundred yards from us, 
three bucks were feeding! 

“Gosh!” whispered Tom excitedly, as 
we got our rifles into position. 


We took 


bead kneeling. I.selected one to the right, 
in the order of our position, and we fired 
together. 

Luck was with us, surely, for not one 
of those three bucks got away! Tom 
brought down two of them with a single 
shot. It is something that happens only 
by chance—two deer getting in line—but 
it happened for him. We were so keenly 
excited that we yelled exultantly; we 
thumped each other on the back; we threw 
up our hats; we barked like squirrels; we 
made every manner of noise, even to fir- 
ing our guns in the air. And while we 
cut our didoes there came to us the dis- 
tant crack of other guns, like the opening 
shots of a skirmish. We hoped that the 
other members of the party were faring 
as well as we. 

Our hopes were destined to be fulfilled, 
for after we had drawn and hung up our 
game, returned to camp for three of the 
ponies, and moved on to the assembling 
place, we learned that Alex had killed 
three, “all by his lone!” Ike and Bob 
got two between them, and as we had one 
left from the day before, there were “nine 
of ’em hangin’ to the pole” when we got 
them to camp that night. 

We might have gone out another day, 
and still other days, and done as well, but 
we did not. Truly, we had killed enough, 
even though we had used but two days in 
real hunting, and had several others com- 
ing before the limit bag was reached. So 
we stayed in camp, rambled over the 
mountains, played and romped like happy 
schoolboys, enjoying every hour to the 
full. 

In addition to the venison, we had 
trout in plenty and wild berries and hazel- 
nuts and honey. Surely the fat of the 
land—of that wild, remote land—was ours 
and we fared like kings. Reluctantly we 
packed our kits and outfits for the return. 
Sun-tanned and bewhiskered, but feeling 
like real men, with the blood leaping in 
our veins, we dropped down from the 
higher ranges two weeks later and 
emerged upon the border of civilization. 
We had been to God’s wonderland and 
were fully imbued with the bigness and 
wideness of it. 
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A Morning with the Canvasbacks 


BY THEO. 


PLEASANT, thrilling, shrilling 
A sound got through the kitchen 


door across the dining-room and 
somehow wound its way into our sleepy, 
dreaming minds. We had no more use 
for bed that morning. Four o’clock meant 
sizzling hot bacon, huge stacks of hot 
brown buckwheat cakes, with thick, dark 
syrup for sliding gear, and steaming-hot 
coffee that would warm up any amount of 
cold, raw wind or chill, damp drizzle. 
From the kitchen a low rumbling sort of 
voice gave us assurance that Zelmer, our 
host, was up and doing. He was mum- 


MACKLIN 


bling over and over half aloud what a fool 
he had been the night before to let his 
blind to me for a paltry three dollars. 
“Blamed if this ain’t the finest morning 
of the whole season,” he’d blurt out, “with 
that white frost and the freeze just hard 
enough to break through with each step.” 
Each time that sounds of his voice reached 
us I’d chuckle to myself what a lucky 
thing it was to have taken his proposition 
the night before. 

For three days we had occupied differ- 
ent blinds on the lake, and to be sure we 
had plenty of ducks, but few of them were 














“I COULD SCARCELY GET TO THE LANDING QUICK ENOUGH” 


canvasbacks. I caught a glimpse of our- 
selves returning home from the greatest 
canvasback spot in the State with only 
bluebills and mallards. It galled my pride 
and stuck on my throat till all I could do 
was think of a chance at toppling huge 
canvasbacks from the one good blind on 
the lake. It was Zelmer’s own blind, lo- 
cated on a point jutting far out from the 
north shore. From the various blinds that 
we had been shooting from we had jeal- 
ously watched Zelmer. Great flocks of 
the canvas-colored birds, rising from the 
lake with each gust of wind, would circle 
east and then, swinging north, would turn 
to fight down the southwest wind and re- 
join their comrades among the rafts of 
feeding birds. Zelmer’s blind was so situ- 
ated as to be directly in the line of flight 
of the returning flocks. A raft of canvas- 
back decoys anchored off the point lured 
each flock close to the water and brought 
them in gun-speaking distance. All this 
we had seen for three days. At first we 
had hoped to find a similar place of good 





luck elsewhere, but our hopes faded away. 
For two days I had hinted to our host 
that he should let us have the use of his 
blind for a day, but he could not see us 
at all. Zelmer’s shooting had been too 
good. But Sunday came a warm, clear 
day and his luck changed. The birds lay 
in great rafts on the mirror-like lake and 
no one brought any to bag. That evening 
at the supper table I stumped him again in 
a joking way for the use of his blind. “I 
tell you what I'll do,” said he; “you two 
can have the blind to-morrow for three 
dollars.” But Monday was our last day, 
and as for shooting, we had to be ready 
for the drive to our train by ten o’clock. 
Three dollars for three hours of shooting 
did not look good to us, especially after 
such a luckless day. Zelmer had evidently 
concluded that a warm spell had set in 
that would stop the shooting for a while, 
and, rather than use his blind, would rent 
it. So we just debated and hesitated until 
our genial friend announced that his mind 
was changed and we could not secure his 

















blind for any price. But still in my mind 
I was bound to have one last chance, 

By the fire that evening I touched him 
up on the subject again. He made fun of 
me and in a bantering way refused all 
offers but one, which was to hold good for 
ten minutes only. “You can come out 
alone and shoot in my blind with me until 
train time for three dollars. We'll divide 
our shoot,” he said. At that he shut up 
like a clam. But before he could change 
his mind his: proposition was taken, and 
to his surprise I delivered him the coin. 
Three dollars for three hours and one last 
big chance! I felt like a regular dare- 
devil. But it was all on and the money 
was spent. 

And to think, now, as I plunged into 
heavy, warm clothes, hip boots and all, 
that it was an ideal morning for the can- 
vasbacks—the sort of morning when they 
fly continuously—and that old Zelmer was 
bound to let me in that blind was a treat 
too great for expression. My three dol- 
lars seemed like three cents now and I 
felt like flying. It was no distance at all 


“A BLIND OF WILLOW BOUGHS ’MIDST SCATTERED RUSHES” 





to the haypile for some dry hay for the 
boat. With each step snapping through 
the frost-covered frozen crust I could see 
in my mind, on the way I picked by the 
lantern light, a flock of heavy birds swing- 
ing low over the decoys. 

You know just how you load up with 
breakfast and how rapidly you make 
tracks for the boat-landing when there is 
apt to be something doing. This morning 
in particular I recall little of that—it was 
all such a side issue. It occurs to me that 
breakfast and paddling to the blind were 
all a sort of hindrance. I can faintly re- 
call dull patches of crackly wild rice-stalks 
as I pushed through, and here and there 
bunches of heavy reeds slipped past as so 
many weird, phantom-like forms in the 
dull gray light of morning. One after 
another unpeopled blinds were left behind, 
and then the one place of all on the lake 
came in sight. It was a wild scramble to 
get the decoys out. Don’t you know that 
eager, anxious feeling about getting the 
wooden birds afloat before the first quack 
sounds close at hand—yes, before you 
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CANVASBACK BEAUTIES . 


scare even a single flock of beauties. We 
made record time I'll warrant you! 

Ours was a blind that was a real blind. 
It was made of scrub willow boughs 
pushed into the shallow water and tied 
securely to a wire frame, so as to be quite 
rigid. It was no higher than the tops 
of the dark rushes in which it was built, 
and from a distance appeared as a dark 
clump in a stretch of more scattered ones. 
It was a double blind in which two boats 
were easily hidden. With one person to 
a boat it was convenient to lie down flat 
in order to hide more securely. We lost 
no time in getting quiet. We were due 
for an exciting time waiting until the sun 
should rise and bid us start the fun. But 
anyone who is familiar with canvasback 
hunting knows that an overgrown bump 
of patience and an equally large capacity 
for imagination are two very comforting 
qualities for one who wishes to shoot these 
wary birds. It was growing brighter. 
Out on the water we could hear the sounds 
of millions of feeding ducks. I say mil- 
lions, because that is an estimated probable 
number. Lake Puckaway is known as the 
greatest canvasback feeding ground in 
Wisconsin. It is a shallow, flat-bottomed 
lake seven or eight miles long and two to 
three miles wide. Nowhere is the lake 
over five feet deep. Notwithstanding its 
shallowness, it is free from rushes except 
along the shores. Wild celery covers the 
whole bottom and consequently the birds 
find excellent feeding anywhere. They 





raft well out from shore, but in 
moving about the wind tends to 
swing them close to the more 
inconspicuous points of rushes. 
The southwest breeze which 
Zelmer insisted was rising with 
the coming day was just what 
we needed in order to get the 
best chances. Now and then a 
roar of wings meant that out 
across the water the canvas- 
backs were beginning to move 
about. As the scattered flocks 
passed the light in the east we 
felt the thrill of a real duck- 
shooting day boil up in us. And 
we had to make ourselves lie 
still and quiet, for any time the 
sun might peep forth and any 
moment ducks might whiffle 
into range. 

Oh, crisp, beautiful October morning! 
The stars shone out sharp and clear, like 
so many brilliant lights in a wonderful 
dome. The breeze was changing to a brisk 
wind, rising from no one knew where— 
we thought it was just for us that hopeful 
morning. In the east a low, dark line on 
the horizon, above which the glimmer of 
brightness was growing stronger, showed 
that a bank of clouds was apt to overcast 
the sky by sunrise. Lying there in readi- 
ness, the imagination ran wild with me. I 
knew there were millions of birds not a 
quarter of a mile away. Would they come 
in to us? Why, sure! I could even see 
them coming then—one flock after an- 
other, flopping, whirling, setting their 
wings toward the decoys—but it was all 
in my mind. And from back of that bank 
of clouds some wonderful artist hand be- 
gan splashing his colors on a canvas of 
gold. Flames of dark red shot out from 
the deep beyond and, ever deepening, 
changing and flitting about the colors, 
gave a moving picture all their own, for 
it was never the same before and will 
never be the same again. And then rose 
that dazzling face of fire to brighten each 
wave-crest with a dancing ray of light. 
The wind was still rising. Now and then 
a roar of wings reached us as a vast 
swarm of ducks rose into the air to circle 
about and drop back on the water again. 
We eagerly watched each repetition, hop- 
ing for the birds to come our way. The 




















edge of the nearest raft of birds 
looked like a bobbing, wavy line 
of white that sparkled in the 
sun. 

“It is a full quarter of a mile 
away,” suggested Zelmer, as he 
rose to a half-sitting position 
and peered out through the 
blind. Ducks were moving about 
everywhere, but all too far out 
to even make us think of shoot- 
ing. But we still had hopes for 
the wind to grow stronger. 

“Mark east!” said Zelmer so 
suddenly and unexpectedly that 
I fairly jumped to a sitting 
position and peered out over 


The Fascination of Duck Shooting 





the decoys with eager delight. “sn MY END OF THE BOAT WERE NINE” 


But no, the flock veered off 
to the south before coming 
close enough to sight our dummy flock. 
“Blamed if they won’t fly to us; maybe 
they'll swim in,’ whispered my compan- 
ion. And, sure enough, the raft of birds 
had slowly come close enough for us to 
see the proud “bucks,” as Zelmer called 
the drakes, rise on their feet to flap their 
short, strong wings. It was time we 
watched, too, for at least a thousand birds 
were headed toward us, coming at a rapid 
rate for swimming. Some would fly up 
and drop in front of the flock close to us. 
Some would dive and pop up like corks, 
always closer to the decoys. It was great 
sport, and oh, how one’s heart thumps and 
jumps away while such a lively wild flock 
of birds deliberately makes straight into 
your fleet of decoys! You wonder if they 
will come close enough or whether, as a 
dozen times before, they will just come 
close enough to aggravate you and then 
take to their wings with a roar, so close 
that they splash water on the decoys and 
yet so far that you dare not shoot. But I 
kept watch of Zelmer. He was growing 
keener about the prospects every moment. 
Some of the closer birds had already 
reached the decoys and sat there motion- 
less, their goose-like heads held straight 
out at the end of their dark, stout necks. 
“When they rise,” whispered Zelmer, 
“give it to ’em.” And then he added, 
“Don’t shoot until they stop coming in. 
If that whole bunch swim into the decoys 
we'll get a dozen sure.” His voice was 


a-quiver with excitement. I knew that 
our chance must be unusual. Just then 
Zelmer looked around. The ducks had 
wheeled about like an army. 

“No wonder!” said Zelmer, pointing to 
a boat of hunters poling along shore. And 
we “gave it to ’em,” according to orders, 
for the whole bunch started up with a 
farewell roar of wings. My, such a 
sight! But we only retrieved three birds. 
The flock had not come quite close enough 
for us to shoot more. 

Again we settled back for a test of pa- 
tience. But not for long. The wind was 
beating up little whitecaps on the waves 
and ducks were scurrying in every direc- 
tion. Every few minutes a strong wiffle of 
wings reached us and we could see a flock 
of northern birds with set wings swoop 
down toward the middle of the !ake. It 
was keeping us busy watching the flocks 
to keep from missing our chance. It came. 
Not from the south; but from back of us. 
No warning, but a swish of wings and our 
guns flew into action. Two ducks hit the 
water, but there was no time for more 
shots. Zelmer started out after the crip- 
ples, for the birds were only winged. 
Crippled canvasbacks are extremely skill- 
ful at the art of diving. Often one chases 
them for an hour before finally getting 
the finishing shot. But when Zelmer 
started I knew he would bring them both 
back. He was great on retrieving. While 
he was gone, paddling out toward the big 
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raft of birds, flock after flock rose from 
the water and circled. As luck would have 
it, they veered away from him and many 
came right in to our decoys. When he 
came back there were four ducks to pick 
up among the decoys and two more in the 
rushes back of the blind. The birds were 
surely moving to our advantage! 

But the time was flying. “Hang the 
train and going home!” thought I when 
Zelmer began hinting that my shooting 
would soon end. Just then, as we were 
chuckling about good luck, a whole army 
of big birds veered around toward us and 
sailed down right for the decoys. Closer 
and closer they came until their big 
blackish-red heads looked close enough to 
touch and their feet dropped to light. _ 

I was fidgety. “Let ’em light; let ’em 
come!” said my shooting pal, and I did 
so, hard as it was. And some lit before 
we tore loose. My, how those birds did 
fan the air trying to get out of that place! 
We did some fast work, and when we were 
back in the blind again seven more ducks 
were numbered in our bag. It was eight- 
thirty and I had but a short thirty minutes 
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of my treat left. But there was no time 
to lose. In the end of my boat were eight 
beautiful canvasbacks, and I wanted a few 
more before leaving. 

“Get down if you want some more,” 
urged Zelmer in excited tones, as I started 
to work my camera for some permanent 
visible impressions. And down I got. 
There right to one side and above the de- 
coys were hundreds of them coming down. 
Beautiful, thrilling sight! We completed 
the picture by dropping three more right 
in front of the blind. Hardly had I poked 
my picture machine at a few more real 
pictures when again I was ordered to the 
bottom of the boat. I was only too glad 
to do so. A moment later the flock left 
toll of one great “buck” and two hens. 

“Now,” said Zelmer, “you take your 
birds and get for the house, or you'll miss 
the train.” And I knew his words were 
only too true. But why should I stay lon- 
ger? Ten fine, fat ducks—the king of all 
the water birds—I could scarcely get to the 
landing quickly enough! I as wild to 
show my partner what it was to take a 
pot shot at luck. 
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THE AUTHOR AND A 19-POUNDER 


WILD TURKEY HUNTING IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


The Ways and Habits of Meleagris Gallopavo 
BY D. J. HART 


ORTHERN sportsmen know but lit- 
N tle regarding that king of game 

birds, the wild turkey, and while 
many of us go to the North woods each 
fall for moose, caribou or deer, very few 
men ever give this noble game bird a 
thought, and, if so, would not think it 
worth while to travel a thousand or fif- 
teen hundred miles to get into a region 
where turkeys are fairly plentiful at the 
present time. And yet, methinks, were 
they to try the fascinating sport in the 
Southland, the only place where it can be 
indulged in to any extent, one and all 
would ever after be enthusiastic in its 
support. 

Turkeys will leave a certain locality if 
hunted too persistently with dogs, but if 
not hunted with dogs will patrol the same 
section of feeding grounds, in some in- 
stances covering several miles and taking 





from three days to a week to make the 
round trip. So long as a remnant of the 
brood remains, especially if the old hen 
turkey be the one to escape shot and bul- 
lets of various hunters during several 
months of open season on turkeys, firing 
into the flocks in different places on their 
round-trip feeding gtounds will not keep 
them from going to the same places again 
on schedule time, but will make them ap- 
proach the spot more cautiously each time 
and to become wilder and more alert as 
each unlucky member of the brood is 
picked off by a lucky hunter. The mother 
turkey will usually be the last one in the 
whole brood to be shot, if all are shot, 
for the simple reason that she has had 
more experience with hunters and knows 
better how to take care of herself and 
get out of shooting range as soon as dis- 
turbed; so a hen turkey several years old 
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INTO TURKEY COUNTRY UNDER THE BEARDED LIVE OAKS 


will become much wilder and more cun- 
ning than any old gobbler. For the hens 
have been through many hair-breadth es- 
capes each year with their broods, while 
the gobblers, after the flock breaks up in 
the mating time, during March and April, 
go off by themselves and keep pretty close 
to some particular hiding ground where 
they can get to cover quickly when 
alarmed. About the only time of year, 
if not baited, when they can be hunted 
with much success is in the gobbling time, 
during these same months; but as the 
closed season begins by the first of March, 
or the fifteenth, in most sections, not many 
of them are bagged by calling unless ille- 
gally hunted. 

It requires considerable skill en the part 
of a hunter to call up a wary old gobbler, 
even in the mating season. A hen tur- 
key’s yelps must be imitated quite near to 
perfection, and the hunter requires lots of 
patience and staying qualities, for a cun- 
ning old bird will be several hours, some- 
times, in coming a very short distance to 
get in range of the hunter in his blind, 
and during this time a single false note in 
the call, a slight noise, or a sight of the 
hunter would send the great bird into the 
air with the speed of a ruffed grouse, or 


scurrying into a nearby swamp, and an- 
other gobbler would have to be located if 
the hunter is to take a turkey home that 
day. 

I have mentioned that an old hen turkey 
would get more wary and harder to ap- 
proach than a gobbler, because of being 
obliged to look out and care for each 
year’s brood during several months each 
season, while the gentleman turkey locates 
apartments for himself after the mating 
season and just looks out for No.1. But 
I do not wish anyone to misconstrue the 
meaning of the above statement and think 
for a moment that an old gobbler is easy 
to approach or kill, for they are about the 
foxiest game I ever hunted and fully able 
to take care of themselves at all times. 
If they have been called to a blind several 
times in different years by calling or to 
get grain where baited, and have escaped 
the shot of the hunter in the blind or by 
their acute hearing or sight have discov- 
ered something wrong in the blind and 
thus saved their necks, they become very 
sagacious and hard to call up within shoot- 
ing range. 

In writing of the habits of any game 
animal or bird, or of the best methods to 
adopt in hunting them successfully, I long 











since came to the conclusion it is not safe 
to make positive statements regarding 
either without naming the State or terri- 
tory wherein you have found such condi- 
tions, for in different localities the same 
animals act differently and quite different 
methods are used to bring them to bag. 
I quite recently read a very interesting 
article .on turkey shooting down in 
“Dixie,” but the writer failed to mention 
what part of the South he was writing 
about; but I judge, by the way he de- 
scribed the hunt, it was in a hilly or moun- 
tainous country, for some of the methods 
used would not be apt to bring results if 
adopted in a flat and timbered country 
like parts of Florida or southeastern 
South Carolina, where there is lots of 
heavy timber and many swamps or sloughs 
with water from one to four feet deep, 
where the tall cypress, gum, poplar and 
magnolia trees abound, and nearly every 
tree is festooned with various vines and 
Spanish moss. Into these jungles far out 
of sight the turkeys go as soon as flushed 
from the feeding grounds in the tall pine 
timber that borders all these swamps or 
sloughs, and, as the country is about as 
level as a house floor, one cannot see a 
flock of turkeys when flushed longer than 
while they are rising from the ground and 


THE OLD GOBBLERS HANG ABOUT THE BORDERS OF THE SWAMPS 
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sailing over the tops of the tall pines 
nearest by, so it is next to impossible to 
mark down where the birds alight when 
flushed. All one knows is the general 
direction in which they started, but as 
they quite frequently change their course 
after clearing the tall pines, it is simply 
guesswork to locate them, and if by 
chance one did see where they stopped it 
would be about impossible to get into one 
of these swamps and call them up or shoot 
them. For this reason, hunting them with 
dogs in this section is not participated in 
to any great extent; in fact, it is not prac- 
ticed at all in that part of South Carolina 
I am writing about. Hunting them with 
dogs, like baiting and roosting, is the 
quickest way to exterminate them, and of 
these three ways, hunting with dogs is the 
most disastrous to the turkeys and should 
not be indulged in. A few years ago 
ruffed grouse were hunted in the Eastern 
States with spaniels and many mongrel 
dogs that would bark and tree a brood 
of grouse, and a good dog that would bark 
continuously would at times hold a flock 
of eight to ten grouse in the trees until 
the hunter had shot the last bird. Now 
these practices have been discontinued in 
all these States, for it gave the birds no 
show, as their fear of the dogs and the 
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AN 18-POUND GOBBLER AND A 12-POUND HEN 


noise of the barking was so much more 
than that of the hunter that he could 
stand in plain sight of the birds and shoot 
them at his will. This is true to some 
extent with turkeys. The reason why 
turkeys or grouse have this fear of dogs 
is the fact that they are hunted year in 
and out by foxes, skunks, wildcats and 
similar animals that prey upon the young 
turkeys and break up nests. Many a hen 
turkey is taken from her nest by such 
animals and devoured. So it is an inborn 
instinct with them to get into trees when 
disturbed by four-footed animals of this 
kind, where they know they are perfectly 
safe from the animals, but not from the 
hunter, who with rifle or shotgun usually 
gets several out of a good-sized flock. 

It was my pleasure to spend the month 
of February, 1914, with Mr. Frank E. 
Johnstone, of Georgetown, S. C., on his 
plantation of several thousand acres, lo- 
cated on the coast between Georgetown 
Bay and the Santee River and adjoining 
several other large plantations and estates 
of a similar kind. It is a country that 
before the war was rich in agricultural 
wealth and teeming with waving fields of 
rice and cotton. 

But little farming is done in this section 


at present, especially on these large es- 
tates and on this plantation. It is nearly 
all woodland and a large part of it heavy 
timber, old-growth long- and _ short-leaf 


- pine, which grow on the dry soil, and 


cypress, gum, oak, etc., in the swamps. It 
is well stocked with deer, squirrels, rab- 
bits, doves and such game, and an ideal 
home for the subject of this article, the 
wild turkey. Consequently turkeys are 
quite plentiful—in fact, much more so than 
I supposed they could be found in any 
State to-day. I have flushed three large 
broods in a single day, besides single birds 
and two and three in a bunch. 

I found upon my arrival that the greater 
part of turkey hunting was done on horse- 
back. They also call them as in other 
sections of the country, and sometimes 
roosted or baited them, but the last two 
ways were seldom employed and only 
when a sportsman had limited time and 
wanted turkey badly. 

Upon being asked if I were used to 
riding horses, I informed Mr. Johnstone I 
had not been astride a horse since I was 
fourteen years old, and then only an old 
work-horse with a harness on to plow out 
potatoes in Vermont, where every ten sec- 
onds or oftener the plow point would 
strike a rock with such force the horse 
would be stopped instantly while I sailed 
right along until the tall hames of the 
harness caught me and kept me from go- 
ing over its head. But I remarked I was 
no squealer in anything pertaining to 
hunting or fishing, and if with the Romans 
I would do as the Romans did. If South 
Carolina sportsmen hunted turkeys on 
horseback I would do the same—quite a 
broad statement for a gray-headed man to 
make, where the riding was done through 
the woods, dodging timber and jumping 
logs and ditches. 

So the next morning Mr. Johnstone 
mounted his favorite horse and a pony 
was saddled for me. After a fashion I 
got into the saddle and we started off, Mr. 
Johnstone leading. All went quite well as 
long as the horses walked, but when his 
started into a lope and mine did likewise, 
if I had been blessed with two more hands 
I would have gotten on quite well. I 
needed two to hold onto the saddle and 
keep my seat, and my shotgun must be 
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carried if | did any shooting. I have no 
photograph to show how I looked on this 
ride, but should judge there was not much 
resemblance to Buffalo Bill. At last I got 
used to the motion and all went well until 
we came to a ditch some seven feet wide 
and two or three feet deep with water. 
Mr. Johnstone’s horse walked through the 
ditch. I was a few rods behind and 
wished to catch up, so I dug my heels into 
the pony’s flank to hurry her up, and it 
worked to perfection. She started into a 
run and made the ditch in a flying leap, 
and I hit the ground by the same method. 
As only a few scratches showed from this 
fall, I quickly got astride and Johnstone 
never knew I dismounted when I crossed 
the ditch. 

As soon as a flock of turkeys are dis- 
covered—which in nine cases out of ten 
will be running, for they will almost al- 
ways discover the hunters first—the horses 
are whipped up and put after them as fast 
as possible, so as to get up to them before 
they are able to get to the edge of a 
swamp, which they always head for as 
soon ds started, and if the hunter is lucky 
he may get near enough to them before 
they flush or reach the swamp to get a 
running shot, but, if not, get a fair shot 
or two on the wing. It is certainly ex- 
citing sport, with one’s horse on a lope or 
trot, dodging trees and limbs and at the 
same time handling a shotgun in the right 
manner to bring down a fine turkey. 
Some of the ponies used for this hunting 
get expert at it and seem to like the fun, 
and will get after a flock when discovered 
without reining, and the shooting does not 
disturb them in the least. 

It is advisable to run into a flock as 
quickly as possible and to get into the 
middle of the flock if they are scattered 
somewhat, as they usually are, in order 
to confuse them and make them fly in 
various directions, as this will scatter the 
flock and give one an excellent chance to 
build a blind and after an hour or two to 
try calling, another exciting and sports- 
manlike way of hunting them, where it all 
depends on the skill and patience of the 
caller if he gets turkeys or not. One 
should not call oftener than every five 
minutes, and should not get discouraged if 
he does not get an answer, for it is seldom 





A FINE PAIR BEFORE BREAKFAST 


a turkey will answer, even if coming to a 
call. The first notice a hunter gets that 
a turkey is coming is usually the turkey 
itself, which suddenly looms up within 
shooting distance as though dropped from 
the sky, although one has scanned the 
woods in every direction a second or two 
before. They will show up and disappear 
with less noise than any other game I ever 
hunted. 

After a flock is well scattered, an ex- 
pert caller might be able to get two or 
possibly three birds out of a large flock 
before they all got together again, at 
which time it would be useless to call. 
They have a remarkable instinct for get- 
ting together without calling each other 
after being flushed in all directions, and 
as they frequently fly a half mile, some of 
them might be a mile apart when they 
alight and all in heavy timber. Most 
always they alight on the tops of large 
pine trees when flushed, but usually roost 
in the cypress, gum or oak over water. 

Along in the afternoon, Mr. Johnstone, 
who was leading the way, discovered a 
large flock of turkeys that were scratch- 
ing under the tall pine trees about fifteen 
rods from the edge of a swamp, and as 
is usually the case, the turkeys saw us 
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at about the same time. As my pony was 
a slower walker than Mr. Johnstone’s 
horse, I was usually two or three rods 
behind, a bad feature when two are hunt- 
ing together. Upon seeing them he sig- 
naled me to hurry up and started after 
them in hot haste. It was all I could 
attend to to keep my seat and watch out 
for trees and limbs, so I only occasionally 
saw a glimpse of a turkey in a sort of 
moving-picture maze. As they were so 
close to the swamp they quickly reached 
its edge where all but two of them dis- 
appeared for good, but two gobblers that 
were some distance behind the bunch were 
running along the edge dodging in and 
out among the scrub palmetto and holly 
brush. As Mr. Johnstone was ahead he 
could see these two gobblers quite plainly, 
and he kept shouting to me to “Shoot! 
Shoot!” As I couldn’t see them I didn’t 
shoot. In fact, I was having all I could 
attend to to keep from shooting off the 
pony’s back. 

At last the gobblers headed straight 
into the swamp and we followed. They 
didn’t flush until our horses stood in 
nearly two feet of water, when both rose 
at once not forty feet ahead of John- 
stone’s horse. As I was directly in line 
and behind him a rod or two I couldn’t 
shoot without danger of hitting him, and 
as he was waiting for me, he didn’t shoot 
as quickly as he should, and the turkeys 
got away. I did, however, take a shot as 
one of them was sailing over the big pine 
trees, but did no damage to Mr. Turkey. 
This was a fine chance, and had I been 
used to this kind of shooting, should have 
made a double on the wing of these two 
gobblers. It was, however, a fine sight 
and I was well repaid for my first day’s 
hunting in South Carolina. 

Mr. Johnstone hunted with me one 
more day, more to show me the country 
most frequented by turkeys than to get 
turkeys, as I intended to do most of my 
hunting alone, so I could take my time 
and study the habits of the birds in their 
natural haunts. I also wished to get 
photographs in their wild state, but un- 
fortunately when the best chances to get 
fine pictures turned up, I had left my 
camera at the house, and this being the 
first time I ever carried a camera myself 


accounts for it. Never again would I 
leave it behind a single day. I did, how- 
ever, have it along at one time, as the 
accompanying photograph will show. 

In my travels over this plantation I had 
seen glimpses of several large gobblers 
in a strip of heavy old-growth pine tim- 
ber along the edge of a dense cypress 
swamp, and made up my mind this was 
their hiding place and that they never 
wandered far from it. I wished very 
much to get one or two of these old birds, 
also to get photographs of them, so | 
built a good blind and scattered some 
rough rice on the ground, hoping some 
of them would find it and come again 
later on. It was also nearing the gob- 
.bling season, and I had hopes I could suc- 
ceed in calling some of them up. I visited 
this blind for several days, but nothing 
showed up, although some very large tur- 
keys had been there and eaten some of the 
grain. I could tell they were large by the 
long strokes in the leaves and needles 
where they had scratched. No flock had 
been there, just single turkeys coming to- 
gether during the day’s feeding. 

Having had some trouble in killing tur- 
keys with my gun, an open shooting one 
made for woodcock and grouse in the 
early fall, I borrowed Mr. Johnstone’s 
gun one day and started for this blind 
near the big swamp. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Johnstone had been duck shooting three 
days before and had fallen into the water 
with his gun and had not taken it apart 
or cleaned it. When I reached my blind 
before sunrise I put two shells into the 
gun and closed it, but the top lever wauld 
not close on account of rust inside. I 
tried every way to get it shut, but to no 
use. I finally tied a string about the bar- 
rels at breech and thought with the string 
and holding tightly with my hand I 
would be able to shoot. I stayed in this 
blind until 10:30 a.m., then left it and 
hunted through the woods in other locali- 
ties, but came back to the blind at 1:30 
p.m., intending to stay until dark. I took 
out my turkey call and began calling, giv- 
ing the best imitation of a hen turkey | 
was capable of. About half-past four I 
stood up in my blind (it was made high 
so I could stand in it), as I had got 
cramped by sitting so long without mov- 




















ing. As I looked out through the tall 
timber, I saw a large gobbler standing 
still and listening. I stood perfectly still 
long enough to see he had not discovered 
me, then silently dropped to my knees and 
gave one more call, then picked up my 
gun carefully and waited. I had a very 
small opening at the front of the blind 
where I could look out and see them if 
they came onto a certain strip of ground. 
In about ten minutes a large hen turkey 
stepped onto this strip, followed by two 
more large hens. I didn’t care to shoot 
the hens, so quietly waited. In a few sec- 
onds a gobbler quite large stepped onto 
this strip and I brought the gun to my 
shoulder as carefully as possible. While 
doing this a second gobbler stepped in be- 
hind the other, where I could kill them 
both at one shot. I took deliberate aim 
and pulled, but the gun didn’t fire. I 
pulled both triggers, but nothing hap- 
pened. While this was happening, a third 
gobbler, much larger than either of the 
others, stepped in between the two. I 
shoved the safety back and forth, aimed 
and ‘pulled, pulled and aimed, but no dis- 
charge. I then knew the trouble. The 
gun would not fire unless the lever was 
clear shut. Dear reader, can you imagine 
my feelings about this time? I took the 
gun in my lap and said some things not 
fit for printing, then looked out of my 
peek-hole again, and unbelievable as it 
may seem, five large gobblers, the small- 
est weighing eighteen pounds, stood in 
line not six rods away and five large hen 
turkeys between my blind and these gob- 
blers. The sun was at my back and shin- 
ing on them and a more beautiful sight I 
never expect to see again. I would have 
given one hundred plunks if my camera 
had been there, and half as much for a 
gun that would speak. I aimed again 
and pulled, and pulled, to no use. Then I 
pushed the safety back and forth reck- 
lessly, making a slight noise which the 
large old hen turkey heard, but could not 
locate. She instantly gave the warning, 
“Putt! Putt!” and every head went into 
the air, but as nothing was seen and noth- 
ing more heard, they didn’t fly, but singly 
sneaked into the brush and disappeared 
one by one until only one remained, the 
smallest gobbler in the bunch. During 
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this time I had been trying experiments 
with the gun. I found the safety would 
slip back about 1/16 of an inch when 
pushed ahead to fire, so I held this pushed 
ahead very tightly and tried to pull it off, 
the gun pointing into the air, but I pulled 
only on the front trigger. I looked out 
and saw this one remaining gobbler and 
on general principles aimed at him while 
I held the safety forward and pulled the 
rear trigger. Great Scott! There was a 
report and the gobbler was bouncing up 
and down on the ground! 

Well, such are the experiences of a 
hunter! I had a beautiful eighteen-pound 
gobbler, all one ought to get in one day, 
and if my gun had been all right I might 
have potted three or four, and as I look 
at it now, I am glad the gun balked. All 
I am sorry for is that my camera was 
eight miles away and I lost the best op- 
portunity I likely will ever have to secure 
a fine picture of ten large turkeys, five of 
them magnificent specimens of males and 
all of them old turkeys. There were no 
young turkeys in the bunch. I am not 
positive any of these turkeys came be- 
cause of my calling, but am quite certain 
the calling couldn’t have been half bad. 

The quality most needed to make a 
good turkey hunter is patience. Then all 
time schedules should be discarded, for it 
is a waiting game from start to finish. I 
refer now to calling turkeys. I have lost 
chances to shoot several fine gobblers by 
getting discouraged and leaving my blind, 
when if I had stayed one hour longer I 
would have had good shots. 

A Mr. Cummings, who accompanied me 
on this trip, and I were hunting one day 
on horseback and ran into two large 
flocks, scattering them quite a little. 
About two hours afterward, when near 
where I thought some of these birds 
went, I made a blind and called for an 
hour or so. None showed up or answered, 
and as it was a fine day to ride through 
the woods, we went back to our horses, 
mounted, and in about one-half hour can- 
tered by this same blind, when a fine gob- 
bler whirred into the air not ten feet from 
the blind. There is no question about 
this bird coming to my call. They come 
very slowly and stop frequently to listen 
and look the situation over. 
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Drawings by Percy Wharton. 
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TWO BUCKS THE FIRST DAY 


A DEER HUNT IN MINNESOTA 


BY E. W. BOEMER 


other near-scribes telling you their 

experiences, I shall try to give you 
an idea of a fair hunting trip in northern 
Minnesota, to vary the location at least, 
if not the story itself. Fifteen miles 
northeast of Chisholm, Minn., on the iron 
range, was our hunt, while by far the 
most of your stories come from the 
Maine woods, Canada and the islands, 
such as Nova Scotia. 

Yes, there are a lot of deer in Minne- 
sota yet! On my trips out of camp, each 
day for five days, I never saw less than 
two and as high as eight, usually hunting 
only about six hours a day, morning and 
evening. 

The first day of the season was just 
an average fall day, a very light snow on 
the ground from the night before, per- 
haps a quarter of an inch. Bill Powers, 
the crack shot of that part of the range; 
Ed Dumont, the littlke Frenchman, as 
tough as nails and the best man you could 


co that there are quite a few 


possibly get in the woods; and the writer 
started out from camp before it was light 
enough to get into the sights. We hadn’t 
walked more than half a mile before Ed 
said, “I believe that is one standing on 
the hillside, about seventy yards away.” 

Did you ever have this happen to you? 
Well, we debated for five minutes and 
finally the animal moved enough for me 
to see its head. . . . Yes, I must have 
fired fully two feet over its shoulder. 
Just as it moved enough to spoil Ed’s aim, 
he fired. He shot just after it started, 
but too late to hold fire. Bill just stood 
and laughed. No, we didn’t kick him, but 
if we had gone back to the primitive, like 
some people are now doing in Europe, 
he would have got his. 

That afternoon Ed got another shot 
at a big buck, but he didn’t hit him. We 
heard him shoot and stood on the logging 
road for a few minutes to see if the deer 
wouldn’t come towards us. In about ten 
minutes a small one came along with his 











head to the ground like a dog following a 
trail. We saw him at about a hundred 
yards, coming towards us. He never saw 
us till he was right in the middle of the 
road and about seventy yards away. We 
never took a shot, for it was only a fawn. 
He stood and looked and I was mad be- 
cause I had neglected to bring along my 
kodak. In a few seconds he started 
walking off as unconcerned as you please. 

When we got back to camp we found 
that Henry Happel (yes, made in Ger- 
many) had shot one, a three-point dandy. 
There were eleven sports in his party, 
and they joined forces with us. 

The next morning we made a drive and 
chased a big one to a Mr. Andrews, of 
their party, in fact almost running over 
him. He shot twice and missed, after 
which Mr. Deer began to run faster, when 
Andrews woke up and gave him a shot 
right in the shoulder. 

At the same time a spike-horn came 
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over the comparatively clear hill to 
within fifty yards of me and stopped be- 
hind a brush pile. I was looking very 
carefully, for one of the drivers had 
just shot a partridge, I later found out, 
and I thought he saw a deer. The first 
I saw of the deer was when I looked over 
that way and saw half of his left ear and 
all of his right one, including one eye, 
peeking out behind a small tree. I was on 
a tall stump and couldn’t move sideways 
but very little, and he would move to the 
extent that I did, so I couldn’t get a shot 
or see where his body was. I did not care 
to run the risk of hitting him in the face, 
so held my fire, thinking we would surely 
get him, as he was in the midst of three 
of us, and not over one hundred and fifty 
yards from any of us. In fact, we could 
see each other at that time. But—don’t 
you know, he just disappeared—that’s all 
there was to it—and we never saw him 
afterwards! 
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This is the day that Bill got 
in some fine work. About dusk 
I told him to stand in a large 
clearing, to see if there were 
any deer “mooching,” and I 
would take a large circle 
around it, about three hundred 
yards in the. woods. 

I had already gone around 
and was starting for camp, 
when, in one corner of the 
clearing, I thought sure there 
must have been a flock of deer, 
for I heard six shots in less 
than that many seconds. When 
I got there I found that Bill 
had dropped a spike-horn at a 
distance of 150 yards, hitting 
him five times, and at that it 
was almost dark. 

The next day Ed got a fine 
shot at a fine five-prong buck 
and got him. We were sitting 
at the base of a large hill—Ed, 
Bill and myself—talking, when 
suddenly Bill whispered: “Don’t 
shoot till he comes in that clear 
space!” Well, Ed did wait, and 
he got him high in the shoul- 
ders, but we finally found him, 
after a lot of hard work and 
some swearing on Ed’s part for 
not dropping him at first. 
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And so it went. On the 4 MOOSE WE GOT IN THIS COUNTRY LAST YEAR 


morning coming home we still 

needed one to fill out one deer apiece, so 
we told Mr. Lambert to walk in the lead, 
so as to get a shot in case there was one, 
for he was the only one who hadn’t shot 
a deer so far. We had to walk about two 
hours to get to where the machines could 
reach us. About half way there Mr. Bea- 
tor. and Mr. Andrews started ahead, say- 
ing there wasn’t going to be any shoot- 
ing anyway, for it was a nasty, rainy 
day. 

They had just yelled at some hunters at 
another camp ahead of us, when from the 
bottom of a hill to the right two fine 
bucks started, one going over the hill and 
the other trying to circle around it. They 
came in sight of the men standing in 
front of the other camp in their way, and 
then stopped, bewildered. Of course, the 
fellows yelled for Mr. Lambert, who had 


to run about a hundred yards, and we 
with him to see the fun. 

Then he started shooting and the buck 
started running in plain sight over a fine 
open space for about four hundred yards. 

After the rifle was empty he filled it 
and the deer stopped to see what it was 
all about, I guess. Anyway, incredible as 
it may seem, he stopped. At the next 
shot down he went, but got up again; 
the next time he went down again, and 
up again. After that there was no more 
shooting for we hollered to Mr. Lambert 
that he was badly hit and not to spoil 
the meat. 

Last year we shot the moose shown in 
the illustrations, and, believe me, there 
was some temptation for there were five 
in the bunch. But what would we do 
with three bulls? 














AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


Part VII. Tue Doc anp THE Law 

EW JERSEY is known throughout 
N the Union for its “Jersey justice,” 

which usually consists in getting 
hold of the wrong man and punishing him 
with unexampled swiftness and severity. 
It is also known as the State of freak 
game legislation, where a hunter is forced 
by law to smear his deer with a load of 
buckshot, and the fisherman must care- 
fully unscrew every treble hook from his 
lures on entering the State, even if he 
uses them only in States where class 
legislation in favor of one manufacturer 
of lures does not obtain. The State is 
also the possessor of the most unique and 
oppressive dog law on record. No other 
State has anything resembling it, for most 
Legislatures are chary about rushing in 
where angels fear to tread, and are care- 
ful about saddling their constituents with 
laws which become-absurd the moment 
they are enforced. Here is the law in 
question: “If any dog is found running 
at large in the woods or fields, except 
during the open season now or hereafter 
provided for killing of quail, rabbit, 
squirrel, English or ring-neck pheasants, 
ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, wild turkey 
or Hungarian partridge, the owner, lessee 
or custodian of such dog shall be liable 
to a penalty of twenty dollars for each 
offense. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to go into the woods or fields with a 
hound or firearms, except only during the 
open season, now or hereafter provided 
for the killing the above-mentioned game 
birds or game animals, under a penalty 
of twenty dollars for each offense.” 

It looks on the face of it like a good 
law. Its weak point, however, lies in the 
words “woods and fields,” which may be 
open to any construction the warden or 
justice of the peace chooses to put on 
them. 

With a sensible game warden in the 


district and a justice who has some faint 
glimmerings of the term, such a law can 
work no particular harm; but suppose the 
warden happens to be a deputy more in- 
terested in collecting his share of the fine 
than in protecting the game, and the “jus- 
tice” some irascible old curmudgeon who 
sentences strictly on the letter of the law? 
Here is the way it works out in»practice: 

Interlaken, the section of the State 
where I live, is a private residential park, 
completely developed, with water, sewers, 
gas, electric light, cement sidewalks and 
curbs, and the best roads (our own) in 
the State. It contains some fifty resi- 
dences and is carefully restricted and 
posted against shooting, for we have 
many children playing about under the 
trees, and we like to see wild rabbits, 
squirrels and the like running about un- 
molested, even if they do make depreda- 
tions in our gardens. The property pays 
taxes on some $400,000 worth of real 
estate, and all the State gives back in re- 
turn is a few measly incandescent lamps. 
We furnish the roads and hire our own 
policeman. Owing to the impossibility of 
protecting our houses against petty negro 
sneak thieves with one night watchman, 
practically every house in Interlaken 
keeps a dog, for these four-footed police- 
men never sleep on the job and are always 
around the premises at night. These dogs, 
under city license, roam at large in the 
community, visiting among themselves, 
never straying far from the property, 
bounded as it is on three sides by Deal 
Lake. 

Into this community comes the State, 
in the person of a deputy warden from 
Newark (not our own salaried warden of 
the district). He immediately classes the 
section as “woods and fields,” for we have 
the trees and there are rabbits and squir- 
rels about. He orders all dogs tied up at 
once, from December 15th to October 
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llth of the year following, and he arrests 
the owner of a couple of hunting dogs 
forthwith. The owner protests: his dogs 
are doing no harm. The law says noth- 
ing about hunting dogs; it says “dogs,” 
and if his dogs are to be tied-up, then 
every other dog in Interlaken must be tied 
up. This makes no difference with the 
deputy; the dogs were “at large”’—that 
is, they were across the road on a neigh- 
bor’s lot, and the owner was forced to 
drop his affairs and go with the warden 
before a local “justice.” I went along, 
too, for I own hunting dogs, and what 
was decided in this case affected every 
other dog owner on the property. 

We were ushered into the office of an 
old real estate, mortgage-and-loan and 
general insurance pettifogger, with a jus- 
tice-of-the-peace sign on the side. His 
Nibs enquired what was the trouble, and 
the warden preferred his charge. “I 
found this man’s hound running a rabbit, 
and his spaniel was with the hound. The 
fine is forty dollars for the two dogs.” 

“Where were the dogs when you saw 
them?” queried my friend. 

“Over on the lake bank near your 
house. The hound was running a rab- 
bit and the spaniel was barking with 
him.” 

“Did you see the rabbit?” 

“No; but anyone can tell when a hound 
is running one.” 

“Indeed! I suppose you know that that 
lake bank is alive with water rats, and 
the hound runs them with as much excite- 
ment as any other animal. Judge, I think 
this case is at least entitled to clemency. 
The district is a private residential one, 
with all the dogs at large; they are not 
allowed to run any game, nor in this case 
was running any game proven——” 

“I'd like to know by what right you 
come in here and sit in that chair beside 
my desk!” burst out the “justice” irasci- 
bly. “You are a prisoner brought before 
me on a serious charge. Get out of my 
office and stand over there behind that 
railing !” 

My friend and I jumped up with alac- 
rity, apologizing most humbly for having 
invaded the sanctity of the “court.” 

“Now, then, what have you to say for 
yourself?” snarled the judge. 


My friend set forth his side of the case 
at some length. The justice paid him not 
the slightest attention, went out of the 
room several times, wrote some real estate 
and insurance blanks on his typewriter, 
called up on the telephone; and, in despair 
at getting any hearing from him, my 
friend turned to the warden to argue the 
case before him, hoping that he would 
withdraw his charges. The latter was 
stubborn; he wanted those fat pickings of 
half the fine, and he stuck fast on the fact 
that the dogs were “at large,” two dogs, 
two offenses—forty dollars. 

Finally matters came to a standstill and 
my friend appealed to the justice for a 
decision. That worthy looked up for the 
first time from his own affairs. 

“T declare!” he began, shouting at my 
friend. “Your mouth hasn’t been shut for 
the last hour! I want to know by what 
right you come into my court and make it 
a wrangling-place for your affairs? I 
simply can’t get my work through with 
the clack of your tongue continually in 
my ears——” 

“Why, judge!” exclaimed my friend in 
surprised amazement. “I’m simply trying 
to put my side of the case before you. I 
didn’t come here; I was brought here by 
this warden, and had to leave important 
business to do it.” 

“You admit that your dogs were at 
large,” snapped the justice. “Unless you 
can bring me an affidavit that they were 
on your personal property I see no reason 
why sentence should not be imposed. 
Two dogs, two offenses—forty dollars— 
and costs.” 

“Well, judge,” I put in, “the intent of 
the Legislature is clearly confined to wild 
woods and fields, where hunting is done 
and game animals abound. This case is 
in restricted residential property, where 
none of the dogs are ever tied up——” 

The justice turned sourly upon me. 
“You’ve no right to sit there and tell me 
what the intention of the Legislature is!” 
he snarled. “A Supreme Court Judge 
might, but you don’t know, nor I. The 
legislators are drunk, usually, when they 
pass these game laws. I’m going by the 
letter as I find it. The law says ‘dogs’— 
it says nothing about hunting dogs—it 
says ‘at large in the woods and fields.’ 
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Interlaken is woods, isn’t it? 
the trees sy 

I shut up. He might fine me for con- 
tempt of court or something if I dared 
say another word. Since when have the 
laws of this land permitted a minor jus- 
tice to insult and berate citizens of good 
standing, denying them the right of free 
speech and denying them the faintest 
show at a hearing! But it is only too 
frequent with petty justices of the class 
of this party. 

Our defense collapsed. My friend is a 
busy man, with no time to waste on ap- 
peals and court proceedings, nor can the 
game commission refund any fines, no 
matter how unfairly collected. He settled 
with the warden and we went home. 

I immediately gave Pepper away to a 
friend who lived far back in the interior 
of the State. The deputy had ordered 
both him and Scout tied up for practically 
the whole year around, and I did not pro- 
pose to lend myself to any such cruelty- 
to-animals scheme. Poor Pepper! His 
only fault was in being too ardent and 
good ’a hunter; but with that warden 
camping out on my property and watching 
his every chance to make a living off me 
by collecting a twenty-dollar fine every 
time Pepper jumped the privet hedge 
which separates my land from my neigh- 
bors, I couldn’t afford to take the risk. 

Scout I kept, but his continuous bark- 
ing soon brought a notification from the 
neighborhood policeman that he would 
have to be quieted or disposed of. I beat 
him black and blue; in five minutes he 
would be barking for liberty again. The 
long-suffering wife nearly gave up in de- 
spair at the burden and anxiety caused 
by having Scout on her mind every min- 
ute, for the instant released he would bolt 
and run his head off in delight at re- 
gaining his freedom, requiring someone 
always to be around with him at such 
times and follow him wherever he went. 

For, a further section of the law pro- 
vides some relief from these intolerable 
conditions. It says, “and provided fur- 
ther that nothing in this act shall prevent 
any owner, lessee or custodian of any dog 
going into the woods and fields with such 
dog, without firearms, at any time of the 
year if such dog is not allowed to hunt 
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or pursue game and if such dog is under 
immediate command and control of such 
owner, lessee or custodian.” That means 
that I can take Scout out for a run if I 
go along with him, but that he cannot go 
down the street by himself to visit my 
neighbors’ collie, terrier, spaniel and bull- 
dog. In other words, he must be con- 
stantly on the mind of someone in the 
family, lest he get loose and the deputy 
haul me up for a fine. How long will 
I keep a dog under such conditions? 
I appealed to the State Fish and Game 
Commission for relief, and this was what 
I got: 

“The Secretary laid before the Board 
a letter dated September 10th from War- 
ren H. Miller, editor of Fretp & STREAM, 
to which the Secretary was authorized to 
reply to the effect that so long as Mr. 
Miller’s setter dog was not running at 
large in the woods and fields contrary to 
the law there would be no prosecution 
and that it was not necessary to keep his 
setter dog tied up to comply with the 
law.” 

This may help other dog owners in the 
State, but it does not help me much, for 
the old question of what constitutes 
“woods and fields” in the intent of the 
Legislature comes up again. The deputy 
warden classes our residential section as 
woods and fields, and there seems to be 
no appeal from his decision. And as he 
is the one who imposes the fines, I must 
keep Scout tied up most of the time, lest 
he run outside of my property unknown 
to us—or, sell him, which I finally did, as 
we could not let him off the rope unless 
someone went with him. With a justice of 
the peace in our section who understood 
the most elementary meaning of the term 
“justice” there would be no trouble, as 
such cases would all be promptly thrown 
out of court and the warden discouraged 
from further activities along these lines. 
But as it is 

Looking at the matter broadly, in the 
interests of all the sportsmen of the State, 
it seems to me that the law as it now 
stands is too loose in its language. It 
must be amended so as to take the mean- 
ing of “woods and fields” out of the hands 
of spy game wardens and petty justices, 
for there are too many opportunities for 
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unjust arrests and graft to occur under 
the present law. As Jersey is unique in 
having such a law, let us see how the 
other States manage it, with a view of 
applying a remedy. 

Practically all the Western States have 
but one dog law: that prohibiting the 
chase of big game with dogs. This does 
not include carnivorous game, which is 
classed as vermin. The common-law right 
of every man to keep a dog for protection 
and to let him go free so that he can exer- 
cise that protection when necessary is so 
inherent, so sacred, that these States feel 
that what little harm that may come to 
the game from dogs running unrestrained 
in summer is more than balanced by the 
good they do in keeping down tramps, 
preventing crime and outrage, and afford- 
ing the citizens a sense of security for 
their homes when away on business. All 
this the bold State of Jersey sacrifices in 
behalf of that noble game animal, the 
rabbit. 

In the great Eastern States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts there 
are no dog laws except those which pro- 
hibit hunting deer, moose and caribou 
with dogs. Their Legislatures feel that 
any further restrictions on dogs would be 
dangerous to the welfare of the commu- 
nity, which welfare should always be 
placed above that of the game; but the 
State of New Jersey rushes in and passes 
a law which makes it practically impossi- 
ble to keep any dog if the warden chooses 
to rigidly enforce the law. 

In the Northern Central tier of States 
—Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin—there 
are no onerous dog laws, the sole prohi- 
bition being against running deer with 
them, except that in Wisconsin there is 
a bird-dog law which prohibits bird-dogs 
on lands, where game birds are known to 
frequent, between August 1st and Sep- 
tember 7th. This provision is wise, as it 
stops the marauding setter from plunder- 
ing quail and grouse nests in midsummer, 
but it automatically exempts residential 
districts, farm vicinities, etc. Even at 
that a pinhead warden, backed up by a 
crooked justice, might work considerable 
graft. 

A similar law to that of Wisconsin is 


found in both North and South Dakota, 
where no training of bird-dogs or run- 
ning them at large in fields known to be 
inhabited by game birds is permitted from 
April 1st to August 1st—but no law re- 
quiring the tying up of every dog in the 
State from December 15th to the follow- 
ing November 1ith is contemplated, as in 
Jersey. 

No dog laws at all are found, so far as 
game is concerned, in Colorado, Tennes- 
see, New Mexico, Rhode Island, Kansas, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Arizona, Nebras- 
ka, Ohio, Kentucky, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Illinois and Virginia. The habits of our 
furry friends call for a reasonable amount 
of liberty, and their value to mankind 
almost everywhere but in crowded cities, 
where police chase but do not catch crim- 
inals, is so great that fool restrictions on 
them, as in Jersey, cannot be gotten past 
the State Legislatures. Further, in the 
South the deer thickets are so dense and 
swampy as to make it impossible to con- 
duct a deer drive without dogs, whence 
no restrictions on their use. 

This about closes up the tally—all ex- 
cept Jersey, where, because of the bold, 
bad rabbit and the intrepid squirrel, all 
the dogs in the State, the money value of 
even a portion of which is greater by far 
than all the squirrels and rabbits the State 
could possibly pile up, are compelled to 
undergo a life imprisonment of unexam- 
pled cruelty—a punishment that we hardly 
inflict on our worst criminals. How would 
you like to be tied up by a chain to a 
kennel from December to the November 
following, with no chance for play or ex- 
ercise—nothing in life to make it worth 
while? It’s a wonder the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals does 
not intervene in Jersey to protect our dogs 
from the game laws! 

I never point out a wrong without try- 
ing to suggest a remedy. Why not add 
the following to the existing law ?—“And 
provided further that nothing in this act 
shall prohibit dogs under city licenses, or 
wearing a collar stamped with the owner’s 
name, from being at large within city or 
town limits, or in residential districts, or 
on other lands not frequented by game 
birds and animals.” 

This seems to me fair to both game and 
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dogs. If wild game persists in visiting 
settled districts, farms in the immediate 
vicinity of the farm buildings, and gar- 
dens in residential districts, it is away 
from its recognized legitimate location, 
and if the dogs drive it out they are not 
only protecting property, but they are 
forcing the game to stay where it may 
be rightfully hunted. This will remedy 
two evils at once: it will remove the in- 
centive from the man who now hunts 
around your back yard, just outside your 
property limits, with a loaded gun, regard- 
less of whether or no your children may 
be playing about; and it automatically 
drives away the predatory rabbit who eats 
his value in lettuce and garden truck every 
morning, while the owner at present has 
no redress but to apply to Trenton for a 
permit to kill the rabbit. Right now there 
is such a rabbit around my garden. I do 
not wish to kill him; I much prefer to see 
him live and enjoy himself, and, so long 
as Pepper was around, he kept his dis- 
tance. Now I have to kill him under per- 
mit or see my garden ravaged—a strange 
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way to “protect” our wild life under the 
law! I might add that the feeling in 
Interlaken is so bitter about our burglar 
protection being removed by an officious 
game warden that this season every male 
in the district will shoot his limit of rab- 
bits until the pests are cleaned out. We 
used to protect them, and liked to have 
them around, but when the game laws 
threaten our common-law rights to dog 
protection we will have to clean out our 
game as vermin, for our own protection. 
Only a few days before this was written 
I found all the screws gone from the 
hinges of one of my kitchen shutters. 
With Pepper gone and Scout tied up, it 
was easy for some backwoods ‘nigger to 
try to break into my house. 

All sportsmen of New Jersey who are 
interested in having the present intoler- 
able law remedied are urged to write 
their assemblymen about it at once; the 
writer will see that the matter is brought 
before the State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. “I don’t care if he is a hound, you 
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gotta stop kickin’ mah dawg aroun’. 


(To be continued) 


THE BLUE GROUSE AS A GAME BIRD 


BY HARVEY 


N the Rockies, from Oregon to New 

Mexico, “fool hen” is the common 

name for grouse. The Western cousin 
of the ruffed grouse, half again as large, 
and fully as intelligent by natural endow- 
ment, the blue grouse has absolutely no 
standing as a game bird. It has been his 
ignominious fate to be potted by sheep- 
herders and cowboys, and even killed with 
rocks and bridle-reins. And all for lack 
of education. We are told that the pio- 
neers of New England snared ruffed 
grouse with a noose on the end of a long 
stick. Even a young and foolish blue 
grouse would not be taken that way. 

In some parts of the Southwest the edu- 
cation of the blue grouse has proceeded 
far enough so that his cognomen no longer 
fits. He has learned the important lesson 
that fluttering into a spruce tree at the 
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approach of danger is not always a per- 
fectly safe expedient. He is beginning to 
appreciate the advantages of staying un- 
der cover as long as possible and rising 
to confound his enemies with an explosive 
roar of his powerful wings. When he 
does take a tree, he ¢onceals himself well, 
instead of perching on the end of a limb 
and stretching out his neck to be snipped 
with a rifle bullet. Hence men are be- 
ginning to take shotguns into the moun- 
tains when they want grouse, and it is 
only a matter of time until setters and 
pointers will be necessary, too. 

In a trip across the New Mexico Rock- 
ies that lasted from early summer until 
October, I saw the career of the blue 
grouse from pin feathers to frying-pan. 
The chicks are hatched in the little upper 
canyons, where blue spruce and Douglas 
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fir and aspen make a thick, cool forest, 
broken by little glades where berries ripen 
and grasshoppers play. The cock is a 
belligerent, fussy, strutting spouse, but an 
absolute failure as a father. Before the 
brood is hatched he moves to an elevation 
about one thousand feet higher, and dwells 
alone throughout the summer in the dense 
forest of Englemann spruce just below 
timber line. 

The chicks are very precocious and 
learn to fly when they are little more than 
half the size of a quail. The hen is a 
very solicitous mother at first. Before the 


birds are full-fledged, she feigns 
broken wing, risking her life 
with all the quality of a martyr. 
Along in July, when the young 
are as big as bob whites and well 
able to fly, she will take a tree 
at the first sign of danger, and 
cluck to them, exactly like a do- 
mestic hen. The young conceal 
themselves in the spruce trees 
so well that it is often impossi- 
ble to find them even when you 
think you have marked them 
down. 

By the end of August the 
birds are well grown, and when 
the covey is flushed the mother 
hurtles off through the trees, 
leaving her brood to shift for 
themselves. 

The season in New Mexico 
opens September ist. We were 
camped at that time near the 
crest of the San Juan Moun- 
tains, on the Carson National 
Forest. On the morning of the 
open season I put the shotgun 
together with feelings of antici- 
pation, which were directed to- 
ward supper rather than sport, 
however. We had not been in 
grouse country for a couple of 
weeks before, but, having seen 
the birds flutter into the trees 
along the trail all summer, I did 
not expect much difficulty in 
either finding or in killing them. 

The first problem was to lo- 
cate their range. I tramped 
through about four miles of 
beautiful open spruce country, 
exactly the sort in which I had seen grouse 
all summer, without finding a bird. Then 
I worked toward the lower benches, and 
presently found myself on a burnt ridge 
with a heavy second growth of aspen and 
spruce about twenty feet high, and a 
ground cover of raspberry and wild pea 
vines. I had not gone a hundred yards, 
smashing brush like a logging team, when 
seven grouse blew up at my feet with a 
roar that made my blood jump. I took 
a snap shot at one about forty yards away 
through a rift in the timber, and missed 
him a yard. With the second barrel I 
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tried to reach the last bird 
through a cord of brush, and 
destroyed a lot of promising 
second growth, but nothing else. 
Those birds did not stop to perch 
on trees, either. They flew clear 
out of the country, so far as I 
could discover by searching for 
them. 

Somewhat concerned about 
supper now, I went to another 
ridge with the same sort of 
cover and put up a bird within 
five minutes; but the brush was 
so thick and he rose so far away 
that I only heard his thrilling 
wing music. Thinking there 
must be more nearby, I dropped 
on one knee and peered along 
the ground. About thirty yards 
away a fine large bird was strill- 
ing along, hopping over down 
timber and turning its head 
from side to side exactly like a 
chicken. 

Did I stride forward, flush the 
quarry and check it in midair? 
I did not. I took a long and 
thoughtful bead, and potted that 
grouse in his tracks. When orie 
has been living on trout and 
bacon for a couple of months, 
and there is fresh meat in sight, 
the ethics of sportsmanship fade 
into absolute insignificance. 

I put up two more birds be- 
fore I got back to camp, and , e 
dropped them both. In open 
timber they were not very hard TYPICAL SPRUCE COUNTRY IN THE SAN JUAN 
to hit, owing to their large size MOUNTAINS 
and straight flight, but in second 4 
growth they are very nearly safe. Their thrill than flushing a covey of blue grouse 
wing thunder is really impressive. Up- in late fall, when the birds are all well 
land shooting probably contains no finer grown. 











“ANTELOPE HUNTING IN MEXICO,” BY WILL CHAPIN, IS THE TITLE OF A 
MOST INTERESTING STORY OF HUNTING OUR RAREST BIG GAME, THE 
PRONGBUCK. ONLY IN MEXICO AND LOWER CALIFORNIA IS HE NOW 
FOUND IN ANY NUMBERS AND HE THEREFORE CONSTITUTES ONE OF 
THE MOST PRIZED AMERICAN TROPHIES. STORY IN THE JANUARY ISSUE. 
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“INTO THE BASE OF WHICH I HASTENED TO SEND A BULLET” 


TARPON AND AMBERJACK IN FLORIDA 


BY ARTHUR F. RICE 


Secretary, Camp-Fire Club of America. 


Puotos By JULIAN A. Dimock anp A. F. RIcE 


ALWAYS knew why the magnetic 
| necate pointed to the north, for it indi- 

cated, in a general way, the direction 
where lay the trout streams of my youth, 
the lakes in the Adirondack wilderness and 
the rushing rivers of Canada; but I was 
never quite certain why the other end 
pointed to the south, and the phenomenon 
seemed worth investigating. Moreover, a 
man born in northern New England, where 
the climate has been aptly described as 
“nine months winter and the other three 
very late in the fall,” always has in the 
back of his mind a notion that he will 
some time or other quit the snow and slush 
and biting winds of the northern winter, 
to revel for a time among the palms and 
orange groves of Florida. 


So it happened that when the New York 
streets were glazed with ice and the 
whistles of the harbor boats blared 
through the marrow-penetrating fog, | 
gleefully checked my luggage to a 
point on the coast of Florida, where 
fishermen are wont to congregate and 
from which the hunter may sally forth 
with the reasonable expectation of bag- 
ging his wild turkey. 

The transition, within forty-eight hours, 
from semi-arctic conditions, through the 
budding of spring and into summer itself, 
is a joy worth noting. The good, brown 
earth becomes free from snow; the long- 
leaf pine replaces its northern congeners; 
the eye is refreshed by the sight of the 
glistening leaves and bright red berries of 
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the holly, and bunches of mistletoe, like 
big bird’s-nests, adorn the tree tops, Tur- 
key buzzards soar on graceful wing, the 
whistle of the meadow lark is heard in the 
land and mayhap the keen eye of the 
sportsman detects the flight of a bevy of 
quail in last year’s cotton field as the train 
rushes by. 

The farther south one goes the more he 
perceives the effect of the warm climate 
upon man’s activities. The people appear 
to have acquired somnolence and extreme 
deliberation of movement. The sides of 
the buildings and the veranda posts of 
the houses and country stores seem to 
have been erected not so much to sustain 
these structures as to afford leaning- 
places for our colored brethren arid some 
of their easy-going fellow citizens of 
lighter complexion. But when we are 
about making a righteous but unfavorable 
comparison between this state of indolence 
and the rush and bustle of the north, we 
suddenly realize that we came down here 
to avoid strenuous activity and that the 
spirit of restfulness which pervades this 
sunny land is a very grateful thing. The 
slow-going mule and the “razor back” 
wandering leisurely about the streets 
somehow convey the comforting assur- 
ance that the trammels of northern ex- 
istence are off and that we may relax our 
tension and loaf luxuriously. 

And now along the edges of the cypress 
swamps or forests of live oak appears the 
first real evidence of the tropics, the fan- 
like leaves of the scrub palmetto, which 
further down will become big palm trees; 
and when the orange groves begin to 
show their symmetric lines and golden 
fruit; when the Cherokee roses perfume 
the air and the poinsetta, hibiscus and 
bougainvilla display their riot of color, 
we need not the liquid song of the mock- 
ing bird to inform us that we are indeed 
in the South at last. 

When traveling through an interesting 
country with which one is not familiar, 
while it is desirable to have a final objec- 
tive point, it is well to reach it by cir- 
cumlocution and indirection, making short 
stops here and there and absorbing as 
much as possible of the character of each 
locality. On the West Coast of Florida 
one may well take his first view of the 
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Gulf of Mexico from Homosassa or Tar- 
pon Springs, or play a game of golf at 
Bellaire, or have a shore dinner at Pass 
a Grille, or sail down Tampa Bay to 
Braydentown and up the Manatee River, 
or down the coast to Sarasota. But if he 
is in quest of tarpon he will go as far 
south as Punta Gorda or Boca Grande. 
If he makes Fort Myers his headquarters 
he will find it a good place to radiate 
from—up the Caloosahatchie to Lake 
Okeechobee; down the river to Useppa 
Island, Punta Rossa, Captiva Pass, Sani- 
bal Island and even to Marco, that Ultima 
Thule of fishermen; or south and east to 
the Everglades, the country of the Semi- 
nole and the alligator, the panther and 
the wild turkey, the flamingo, the rattle- 
snake and the white heron; a land of 
strange fruits and flowers and of such 
luxuriant vegetable and animal life that 
no man may see or know it all. 

Having arrived at Fort Myers, we 
found everything we wanted excepting 
the things we came for! It was rather 
early for tarpon and the weather was so 
unfavorable that nobody could take one. 
The corridors and porches of the Royal 
Palm were filled with fishermen, roam- 
ing about like caged lions, glowering at 
their yachts and house-boats that idly lay 
at anchor and calling down anathemas on 
the wind that blew and blew forever in 
the wrong direction. However, one can 
always catch some sort of fish on the 
Florida coast and I had some fun with 
the channel bass and lady-fish, the former 
strong and gamy, the latter delicate but 
full of activity on light tackle, and ex- 
cellent for the table. Then, too, there 
was much to study that was new; the tan- 
gled mangroves growing out of the water 
as thickly as corn-stalks in the hill, and 
from the stems of which, at low tide, one 
may pick oysters; the graceful fret-work 
of the sea-grape vines, sprawling over 
the white sands; the great beds of water 
hyacinths, that are fair to the eye but a 
pest to the navigators of narrow Florida 
waters; awkward pelicans, grotesque 
water-turkeys and wild ducks that almost 
feed from the hand near the docks and 
piers, where they are protected by law and 
custom, but become as wise and wary as 
usual when farther from the shore. 
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In the absence of good fishing I turned 
to shooting, only to learn, to my supreme 
disgust, that the game laws in Lee County 
had just been changed, the closed season 
beginning a month earlier than before; 
and so it was illegal to shoot turkeys, the 
very thing I was most anxious to get. 
Wandering disconsolately about the town, 
I spied some mounted alligators in a taxi- 
dermist’s shop and asked him if there 
would be any chance of shooting one. 
He thought it very doubtful, but referred 
me to an old alligator hunter, who looked 
me over dubiously but “allowed” that we 
might possibly get one if I “wa’nt afraid 
of mud ner water,” and agreed to equip 
me -with a .38-55 Winchester. So I met 
him early the next morning and, going a 
few miles down the Caloosahatchie River 
in a little launch, we struck into the woods. 
He had brought with him the longest 
pole, of its size, that I had ever seen, 
measuring 35 or 40 feet. What he in- 
tended to do with it I hadn’t the remotest 
idea, but figured that I was pretty certain 
to find out, and so asked no questions. 
About a mile from the river we came 
upon a very sluggish stream, with an occa- 
sional deep hole, running through an 
almost impenetrable tangle of vines and 
scrub palmetto, and here, on a muddy 
bank, he showed me the tracks and tail- 
marks of an alligator. Then he waded 
up to his waist into a rather deep place 
and began punching with the butt of his 
pole into the opposite bank, a foot or two 
under water, until he found a hole that 
he was evidently feeling for. Down this, 
at an angle of about 35°, he thrust the 
pole until it reached the bottom and only 
a yard of it was above the water. He 
made several vicious jabs without results 
and pulled his pole out, remarking, “No 
’gator there.” 

He repeated this performance in a simi- 
lar place farther down-stream, feeding 
the sharp-pointed pole down into another 
burrow and lunging at whatever might 
be therein. This time he found the owner 
at home and proceeded to make things 
uncomfortable for him, but repeated 
stabs failed to stir him out. Then he did 
a curious thing. Lifting the tip of the pole 
and placing it between his teeth he began 
a series of whining grunts, similar in 


sound to the short moose call when the 
game is near. After repeating this sev- 
eral times, and feeling what was going on 
at the other end of his telephone line, he 
began pulling the pole out and wading 
ashore, saying, “He’s coming; get ready.” 
In a moment the water boiled up and a 
long, black head appeared, into the base 
of which I hastened to send a bullet. 
Things were lively in that pool for a 
while, but finally we got the saurian out 
on the bank and the guide turned him on 
his back, severing the vertebra at the 
base of the skull and requesting me, mean- 
while, to sit on his tail, which was making 
occasional wide sweeps, so that he could 
skin him out! This sounded reasonable 
enough, “but it wasn’t what could be called 
a really comfortable seat and after I had 
made a few sudden and ungraceful move- 
ments the guide cut a long, slender stick 
and ran it down the spinal cord, causing 
an immediate cessation of movement. “If 
you didn’t do that,” said he, “he’d likely 
smash your boat in two hours from now,” 
which is to say that an alligator is only 
half dead after you have killed him. 

I interrogated the guide as to the why 
and wherefore of the novel things I had 
witnessed, inquiring particularly as to 
whether his grunt was a love-call or a 
war-cry, and he told me that this was 
what they call “Gruntin’ ’em out. He 
thought another ’gator was hurtin’ ’im,” 
he said, “an’ he came out to fight ’im. 
When I grunted through that pole, which 
was right agin his body, he thought an- 
other ’gator was right on top of ’im.” He 
pointed out a bad wound on the one I had 
shot. “You see he’s been fightin’, There’s 
another one in here somewhere bigger’n 
he is.” I was satisfied with one, how- 
ever, especially as I was wet to the waist 
and covered with mud. Aside from the 
novelty of this first experience, I would 
not select alligator hunting as a profes- 
sion. During the dry season these men 
locate the alligator holes, which cannot be 
seen when the water is of normal depth. 
These holes or burrows are 30 to 40 feet 
deep and are always full of water. Here 
the alligators spend most of their time, as 
they can stay under water for twenty- 
four hours, if necessary, a film covering 
the nostril when they are immersed. If 
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wounded, however, so that the water 
“leaks into them,” they have to come to 
the surface. In seasons of drouth these 
alligator holes furnish the only fresh- 
water supply for the cattle that roam the 
woods, and laws have been passed pre- 
venting the shooting of alligators in some 
parts of Florida, so that this water sup- 
ply may be continued. 

As a result of this alligator hunt and 
because I didn’t know anything about red 
bugs, I found myself well punished for 
anything I had done in Florida. I have 
been scorched by punkies, bitten by fleas, 
tapped by mosquitoes and poisoned by 
black flies; but all these are in the nature 
of recreation as compared with what one 
may suffer from the red bugs of Florida. 
You don’t know when they are boring 
into you and you don’t realize at first that, 
having “dug themselves in,” they are 
still there! But fhe time soon comes when 
you discover that something has happened 
to you and all the lotions and antidotes 
known to the materia medica seem to be of 
little avail. The wise man, who has been 
stung before, prudently takes a kercsene 
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bath if he is liable to cross the trail of the 
red bug. Months afterward, amid the 
snows of Montana, I was still aware that 
I had met and been worsted by these 
Florida pests. Nothing milder than the 
dash dialect can be used to adequately 
describe them. 

I had learned, on good authority, that 
Long Key, the last station of importance 
on the East Coast above Key West, was 
a paradise for fishermen and, for once, I 
found a place where the good reports had 
not been exaggerated, It is charmingly 
located at the beginning of the over-sea 
railway, with the Gulf of Mexico two 
hundred yards from the station on one 
side and the Atlantic one hundred yards 
distant on the other. Here had been 
the headquarters of the engineers and 
draughtsmen when the miracle was per- 
formed of building about thirty miles of 
railway through the shallow waters cover- 
ing the Florida Keys between this point 
and Key West. One’s first impression on 
seeing an express train running apparently 
straight out to sea, is certainly a novel 
one. When the work was finally com- 
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pleted (it was nearly all washed away in 
the first attempt) a dozen or fifteen nice 
little cottages were left vacant on the 
snow-white coral sands among the cocoa- 
nut groves near the shore. The Florida 
East Coast Railway, in a moment of in- 
spiration, decided to make use of these as 
adjuncts to a fine club-house, which was 
soon built, and, given these accommoda- 
tions, it didn’t take the fishermen a great 
while to discover that Long Key was the 
Mecca to which they should make their 
annual pilgrimage. I believe it to be the 
most delightful and restful place on 
either coast of Florida, especially if one 
desires, in the intervals of loafing, to 
have the best and most varied fishing that 
can be found. In the green waters off the 
coral reefs, or in the clearly defined cur- 
rent of the Gulf Stream that swirls along 
the coast near by, are glorious fish such as 
men read about but seldom find; the iri- 
descent and gamy amberjack; the fierce 
barracuda, tiger of the sea; the graceful 
and valiant kingfish; the mustard-colored 
cavally, or yellowjack; the ponderous but 
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toothsome grouper; the picturesque sail- 
fish; the Spanish mackerel and, in season, 
the lordly tarpon, or “Silver King.” And 
in addition to these are many strange 
and grotesque sea-rovers that one may 
happen upon any time, huge jewfish, 
wicked-looking sharks and great rays that 
often weigh hundreds of pounds. All 
these I have seen brought into the little 
dock at Long Key, not to mention the 
bone fish, dolphin, mullet, pilot fish, needle 
fish and many other varieties of the les- 
ser sort. It is an absolute fact that when 
one gets a strike in these waters he does 
not at the instant know within ten guesses 
what is at the other end of his line. No 
one ever succeeds in landing all of these 
varieties in a single season, perhaps few 
have ever taken them all, for some of 
these, like the sail fish, the dolphin and, 
most beautiful of all, the bone fish, won- 
drously clad in silver mail, are very rare. 
Nevertheless, there is always the chance 
of landing the long-hoped-for prize—and 
what one misses one season he is likely to 
secure the next, 

















Among the nice things about Long Key 
is the sort of people one meets there, real 
sportsmen who write the books of the out- 
of-doors and know the game; and real 
sportswomen who are not afraid of the 
sun, or a plunging boat, or the salt-sea 
spray, or the sound of “Old Triton’s 
wreathéd horn.” The society dams at 
Palm Beach and Miami seem to catch 
and hold back the other sort and some- 
how nobody appears to miss them. Here 
I found that rare old sportsman, General 
Wingate, and Zane Grey, and Colonel Slo- 
cum, and Will Dilg and Fred Ellsworth, 
to all of whom I am indebted for many 
pleasant and profitable hours, both there 
and elsewhere. Of course, even where 
there is such royal fishing, certain places 
are better than others and, while one may 
take fish of some sort almost anywhere, 
the choice spots are the Hen and Chick- 
ens, Sombrero and Alligator reefs, located 
from ten to twenty miles from Long Key. 
If one is fortunate enough to be at any 
one of these places when the water is 
smooth, he may see a sight that he will 
never forget. Down through the clear, 
green water, to a depth of ten to twenty 
feet, the ocean floor cdn be distinctly seen, 
and here, growing on the coral reefs are 
symmetrical sponges, waving sea-weed 
and other submarine plants among which 
sail fish of various colors and in all sizes, 
singly, in pairs or in schools! If there is 
anything like it anywhere I have yet to 
find the place, and you can imagine what 
the fishing is like when the big spoon or 
the mullet-baited hook catches the eye of 
the hungry pack. As our launch passed 
one of these places, Zane Grey, Colonel 
Slocum and I all fishing from the stern, 
three forty-pound amberjacks struck our 
hooks simultaneously, and this time it 
was no calm sea that we were fishing in, 
but a tumble of white caps that pitched 
the big launch Enterprise on end and 
made it difficult to stand up without hold- 
ing on. There were some new steps 
learned that day and to keep our lines 
from fouling each other and away from 
the propeller when the fish rushed, 
was more luck than good management. 
Finally, to the great relief of Slocum and 
myself, Grey’s fish broke away and for 
forty minutes we pumped and reeled, lost 
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line and recovered it, until at last we had 
our fish alongside. When the Captain 
gaffed them there were at least a dozen 
other big amberjacks swarming about 
their crippled mates. The Colonel and I 
rubbed our wearied arms and wondered 
what we would have done if the fish had 
been twice at large, as they sometimes 
are. 

On another occasion, with the same 
comrades, I had the opportunity of seeing 
what a big barracuda can do, and learned 
why these fish are called the “tigers of 
the sea” and are more feared by some 
than sharks. I had hooked a_ twenty- 
pound grouper and had him nearly up to 
the boat, when a barracuda, with a head 
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four or five inches wide, rushed in and 
struck my fish, cutting him in half as 
cleanly as if he had been hit with a 
cleaver. When the heavy structure and 
big backbone of a grouper of that size are 
considered, it is easy to believe that a 
very large barracuda, with his three sets 
of teeth, could as easily take a man’s leg 
off. In fact, there are well authenticated 
instances where men have been seriously 
injured by these savage fish, and one must 
always be wary in taking the hook from 
them to avoid lacerated hands. 

Of all the Florida fish, the tarpon is the 
most desired prize, but as they do not 
come in freely until April, the winter visi- 
tor may try in vain to hook one. Such 
had been my experience, but about the 
24th of February last, that genial Florida 
rover, Joseph B. Dickson, who has several 
times had the honor of landing the first 
tarpon of the season, put into Long Key 
in his snug house-boat, the Altomary, and 
while calling on him I saw a tarpon lying 
on the deck, which he had caught the nig!.t 
before at the second trestle, about seven 
miles up the coast. That was a cure for 
lethargy, and the next night my daughter 
and I took a launch and started for the 
spot, arriving about nine o’clock—when 
the tide was beginning to run through the 
arches of the viaduct that separated the 
Gulf from the Atlantic. It was a glorious 
moonlight night and the soft air, the 
gleaming water and the exciting anticipa- 
tion of taking our first tarpon made a 
delectable combination. Within fifteen 
minutes after the mullets had begun to 
spin, there came a little scream of delight 
at my side and the longer scream of the 
reel as the line ran out to a racing tarpon 
that had struck and been fairly hooked. 
For twenty-five minutes there was a 
pretty struggle. Ten times the big fish 
leaped high in the air, and each time it 
looked as if a fountain of silver had 
spouted from the sea. Refusing any 
assistance, but obediently following the 
advice of the Captain, pumping valiantly 
with the rod and reeling in until her stif- 


fening fingers almost refused to work, 
the little fisherwoman at last won out and 
sank into her seat with a long sigh of 
relief as the dextrous gaff of the skipper 
brought the big, glistening prize aboard. 
Surely a night for a young woman to 
remember—especially as it was ascer- 
tained later that this was the first tarpon 
taken by a woman on either coast in 
1915! 

The following night we were at it 
again, and for the second time the gal- 
lant tarpon accepted the feminine bait, 
and the score stood two to nothing 
against the head of the family. It began 
to look as if the usual order of things had 
been reversed and paternal discipline 
would be at a discount; but the goddess 
of good luck, who has always been very 
kind to me in matters of this sort, took a 
hand in the game and tied the score. First 
came a medium-sized fish that made a 
wonderful fight and put me in training for 
the much larger one that followed and 
that tried both muscle and tackle to over- 
come. For one heart-breaking moment I 
thought I had lost him, for when gaffed 
and almost over the high stern of the 
launch, in a dynaniic struggle he broke 
loose from the gaff and fell, with a pro- 
digious splash, back into the sea. But the 
hook held, and he soon came aboard to 
stay. When I look up each day to this 
splendid fish, swimming on his mahogany 
panel above my desk, again I can hear 
the rush of the outgoing tide as it sweeps 
through the viaduct, smell the salt night 
air, with its tang and tonic, and see the 
silver geysers shooting up in the moon- 
light where this ocean athlete made his 
spectacular struggle to remain free. 

Weary, but exultant, we beat back home 
against a rising sea and the flying spray. 
When the Viking dropped her anchor, the 
moon was low in the west and sent a 
lane of silver light across the gulf; the 
big palm trees rustled crisply in the tropic 
wind and a white line of surf rolled in 
upon the coral sands. The world seemed 
very beautiful to us. 
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WHERE TO HOLD IN TRAP-SHOOTING 


AN INTERESTING CONTRIBUTION TO THE TECHNIQUE OF THE SHOTGUN 
BY AN EXPERT TRAP-SHOOTER 


BY H. H. LAKE 


HE English gunmakers figure out the 
T theoretical lead, holding dead ahead 
and making no allowance for swing, 
and reduce it to feet and inches, as fol- 
lows, the figures given being based upon 
tests and computations on black powder: 


For a bird distant 20 yds., lead 3 ft. 8 in. 
7 25 “ 4 ft. 9 in. 
? 30 “ 5 ft. 11 in. 
mi 35 “ ti 3m 
v1 40 “ 8 ft. 6 in. 


The above figures are, of course, for 
crossing birds at right angles to the line 
of fire, and are based upon the average 
speed of a number of game birds. 

As it would require a great deal of time, 
to-say nothing of special apparatus, to 


obtain pictures of leads on live birds, giv- 
ing the view along the barrel at the instant 
the trigger is pulled, we have had recourse 
to the humble but available blue rock, 
which is about as nimble as most birds 
anyhow. 

Most of our own authorities either 
dodge the issue or generalize, reminding 
us that rapidity of swing and codrdination 
of mind and muscle, speed of vision, and 
control of nerves, differing with each indi- 
vidual, combine to affect the precise amount 
of individual lead necessary to deliver the 
center of the shot charge on a fast angling 
or crossing bird or blue rock; also, that 
the individual lead again changes with 
varying distances; and our expert winds 
up and delivers his peroration by advising 
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us to go out and get the experience, which 
is beyond doubt a time-honored method of 
getting results. 

Personally, shooting at the clays, I havé 
made a number of experiments and calcu- 
lations to determine the average distance 
at which I broke my birds when well into 
my shooting swing, after I have struck my 
gait and am accounting for a satisfactory 
number of birds, and I have fixed the 
average of my breaks at about 15 yards 
from the trap, or 30 yards from the muz- 
zle of my favorite gun, which is a double, 
30-inch barrels. I say 30, as the gun 
sticks out nearly a yard from the firing 
cleat in front of my toe. 

It will be seen that my distance is a 
“medium” one; that is, I do not get them 
as fast as the champions who connect be- 
fore the bird has flown 10 yards. Yet I 
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SINGLE-BARREL TRAP GUN ON STRAIGHT- 





do not poke and dally like the novice or 
slow shooter, who lets them get out to 40 
yards or over before pulling trigger, dust- 
ing some through loss of velocity and los- 
ing some through pattern faults. I also 
have the advantage of a larger area of 
the black and orange circle to shoot at by 
taking it before it has reached the top of 
its flight and turned its edge toward me; 
and the bird at this distance is well with- 
in the pattern and breaking velocity of 
the shot. 

It should be remembered that small shot 
fall off very rapidly in velocity as the ad- 
ditional yards are traveled; also that the 
speed of the target is deducted from the 
speed of the shot. I have seen a slow 
shooter, up against a fast trap-spring with 
a little wind to help the clay saucers along, 
dust target after target without breaking 
one in five, and finally quit, grumbling and 
swearing that the gun was at fault, or the 
shells were weak, or both. His aim was 
true and he knew it, but the rest of the 
trouble was a mystery, solved by the by- 
standers in a manner which did not tend 
to lessen his discomfiture. 

Returning to the question of lead, I have 
attempted in the accompanying photos to 
show the view over my gun barrels of the 
relative position of the targets to my line 
of sight. The somewhat blurred view of 
the gun breech is optically correct, as any 
view of the breech is a blur at the time 
of shooting, when the gaze is, or should 
be, focused on the distant target. 

No. 1 is the double gun, 2%4-inch drop 
at heel, full pistol grip, on a straightaway 
rising bird, estimated distance 30 yards. 
The target is placed nearer, of course, for 
obvious photographic reasons. No shoot- 
ing below with this gun, but a dead center 
if you want to smash the clay cleanly. 

No. 2 is the double gun on a right quar- 
tering rising bird, generally conceded to 
be one of the most difficult of trap shots, 
except for a southpaw trap artist. The 
aim is still centered, but the line of sight 
projected to the right, and the photo is 
taken to represent the relation as visual- 
ized at the firing instant. 

No. 3 is a pump gun, trap model, with 
elevated rib, drop 2 inches at heel, 
straightaway rising target. It will be no- 
ticed that the aim is just below the target, 
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which is seen clear of the sight line. The 
reason for this is that the straighter stock 
and high comb result in the shot charge 
being delivered slightly higher than with 
the double gun. 

No. 4 shows the single barrel of the 
pump gun on a right quartering rising 
bird. The target is still clear of the rib, 
but the lead is much greater than with 
the double. The reason for this is that 
for the writer, personally, the pump, with 
its long, straight stock and straight grip, 
does not seem to point as fast and readily 
as the other gun, coming on slower, though 
my percentage with either is about the 
same. There is also quite a difference be- 
tween pumps and doubles in the grip and 
consequently the leverage of the left hand, 
and the writer’s allowance with the pump 
is nearly double that of the twin tubes. 

The last photograph shows the great 
difference in the grips of the left hand, 
which is the pointing hand, playing far 
the greater part in controlling the direct- 
ing of the barrels. The middle gun is the 
one shown in photos 3 and 4, and is one 
of the popular pump guns built especially 
for clay-target shooting, single barrel with 
raised matted rib giving a straight, flat 
sighting line, fitted with the long, straight- 
gripped stock favored by many trap- 
shooters for this kind of work; stock 14% 
inches long. The grip of the right hand 
shows plainly the control given by this 
type of stock, and it will be seen that the 
left arm is extended almost straight, in 
order to reach the checkered walnut slide, 
which affords a purchase for that all- 
important left hand. 

Contrasting sharply with the pump gun 
is the double at the bottom of the picture, 
a gun of standard or usuai measurements 
—2¥-inch drop at heel, stock 14 inches 
long, full pistol grip. With the left hand 
on the checkered grip of the fore end, the 
shooter’s position is easy and natural, and 
he has easy and full control of his piece. 
Note the bend at elbow of the left arm, 
as compared with the pump gun. 

The gun shown at the top of the picture 
is an English game gun, with a straight- 
grip stock unusually long, 15 inches. The 
extended position of the shooter’s arm in 
handling this gun is due to the personal 
style of this shooter, who prefers to hold 
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very far forward (probably on account of 
his long arms), and he has fitted a leather 
barrel protector on the barrels well for- 
ward of the fore end, and this forms his 
grip, ignoring the checkered grip on the 
fore end itself, which would bend his arm 
as much as the hold shown with the bot- 
tom gun. 

Here are three guns, differing radically 
in measurements, all splendid shooters, but 
the man who can shoot one of these guns 
brilliantly is apt to find the going quite 
different with the other two. Many a 
shooter might add to his percentage at the 
traps or his success afield by experiment- 
ing until he arrived at the correct grips 
for both hands, which are to my mind 
almost as important as the stock dimen- 
sions. 

Thus it will be realized that the gun, 
and the facility with which you handle 
any particular gun, is an important addi- 
tional factor in determining lead. 
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STILL-HUNTING FOOTGEAR 


By Raymond S. Spears 


hunters of the Ohio Basin in those 

old days of wonderful woodcraft 
during and immediately after the Revo- 
lutionary War was made of buckskin, 
very soft and usually very thin. They 
were generally made by the “brain tan.” 
The hair of the skin was taken off by 
soaking two or three days in a brook or 
“run,” or in ashes, and then grained out 
with the back of a knife or a buffalo rib. 
Then the hide was saturated with the 
brains of the animal, dissolved in a little 
water, and worked dry. The Indian 
squaws chewed the brains into the hide 
with their teeth, even as it is done to-day 
in parts of Canada, and a buckskin made 
in that way, smoked over a fire from time 
to time, dries soft after it has been soak- 
ing wet. 

From these brain-tanned hides mocca- 
sins were shaped. Probably the white 
men seldom chewed the brains into the 
skins, preferring to knead the skins with 
their knuckles, but they used the same 
kinds of skins and made the same kinds 
of moccasins, except that the whites did 
not spend so much time putting on beads 
and doing fancy porcupine quillwork. 

Now, in dry weather and in cold snow 
these moccasins served very well. Sev- 
eral pairs of them drawn over the feet 
made excellent snowshoe pacs, and to this 
day in the Canadian fur country one finds 
the same kind of moccasins—not the same 
pattern, of course, but the same make of 
buckskin—used by the Indians, white and 
breed trappers. 

But when it comes wet weather, the 
brain-tanned moccasin slimes up and thé 
Ohio Valley hunters in their picturesque 
language declared that “wearing buckskin 
moccasins is a polite way of going bare- 
footed.” The water soaked through as 
through a cotton cloth, and it remains in 
the moccasins until dried out—and drying 
a moccasin is a delicate task if the skin 


T's moccasin which was worn by 


has been faultily tanned or is got too near 
the fire. 

The: old woodsmen died young, even 
if they were not killed by Indians. 
The rheumatism which afflicted them, 
crippling them, was due to their footgear 
more than anything else. 

But one thing the moccasin did permit, 
and that was silent walking. It was the 
still-hunter’s footgear. For hunting it was 
the best, if we grant that hunting is for 
the purpose of approaching wary and sus- 
picious game to kill it. It should not be 
forgotten that the chief game hunted in 
those days was man, and that failure to 
hunt properly, offensively and defensively, 
meant death to the still-hunter. Because 
moccasins were the very best footgear, 
hunters had to wear them, and the career 
of Lewis Wetzel, the most efficient Indian 
hunter of the 1780’s, proves that the white 
man could hunt better than Indians. Wet- 
zel wore moccasins, which he made him- 
self while he sat by the fireplace of his 
friends’ cabins, talking the gossip of the 
day. 

The Indian moccasins wore out rapidly, 
and they had to be renewed just as the 
supply of corn and maple sugar, the sup- 
ply of bullets and powder had to be re- 
newed. They were as indispensable. The 
hunters could not get along without them, 
and long after the farmers and loggers 
obtained the famous oak-tan soles for 
shoes that “wore like iron,” the hunters 
clung to the “polite way of going bare- 
footed,” because that was the way to 
approach and kill the game which was 
growing scarcer and wilder’ with each 
season. 

On this subject T. S. Van Dyke, who 
put in print the last, utmost word on still- 
hunting, is particularly interesting. He 
says: 

“The best of all moccasins are those of 
buckskin. As buying cannot always be 
depended upon—except buying poor ones 























—one who expects to hunt much should 
learn to make his own moccasins. This is 
a very trifling matter for anyone of any 
ingenuity, and with a little practice such 
a one can soon make them as shapely as 
any he can buy.” 

There speaks the Last of the Still- 
hunters ! 

Buckskin is going the way of many old- 
time things. It is hard to get, and the 
tendency is to compromise in favor of 
one’s feet—for we are all tenderfeet now- 
adays. Our moccasins have extra soles on 
them, and these soles are hard-tanned, so 
as to protect the feet from the twigs and 
edges of stones and other things which are 
uncomfortable to feel hard-pressed against 
one’s soles. 

But the fact is that extra-soled mocca- 
sins are great game-savers. People who 
purchase moccasins with stiff soles and 
delude themselves into the belief that they 
are Indian shod do not know the first 
rudiments of still-hunting, which means 
to go alone into the decr’s own country, 
seek him, find him, and slay him by sheer 
knowledge of his habits and personal abil- 
ity to approach him unseen, unheard and 
unsuspected—outwitting the game by si- 
lence, caution and skill. 

This can be done only by knowing the 
game, knowing the country, and being 
equipped from head to foot with proper 
aids—clothes that do not attract attention 
by conspicuous color or lack of color, and 
feet that are silent in the leaves, in the 
moss, on the stones, and among the fallen 
twigs. 

It is worth while to look at the paw of 
a wild animal and consider how soft and 
yet how tough it is. The great cats are 
the still-hunters of the wild; the bears 
are the shadows of the wilderness. In the 
light snow it is worth while to follow the 
tracks of wild life and see how they travel 
and whither they go, and what they go 
around and what they press through. 
Bear tracks are common enough in most 
still-hunting country to furnish a lesson 
to those who seek to be still-hunters. 
Follow a bear which has no suspicion of 
a lurker on his trail—that is a liberal edu- 
cation in the very important matter of 
using one’s feet in the woods. Observe 
the fall of the toes first, the instinctive 
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easing of the parts of the feet on sticks, 
stones; watch where the bear wades 
through mud in preference to going 
around through the brush. The bear 
doesn’t like mud, and he goes through it 
on tiptoes—literally—but it is clear that 
even in mud he makes no sound, no splash, 
no cow-foot sousing. Consider that cats 
walk on their toes! 

When Lewis Wetzel hunted in clammy 
moccasins, his life depended on the deli- 
cacy of his foot-fall. If one were to 
hunt deer and moose and other big game 
as Lewis Wetzel hunted Indians, success 
would be. certain. There are no pertect 
substitutes in utter stillness for the soft 
buckskin moccasin, which must be re- 
newed frequently. : 

There are, however, various opportuni- 
ties for choice in hunting foofgear. I 
used to make my hunting footgear out of 
cloth and the side of a rubber bootleg. I 
sewed woolen, or semi-woolen, cloth into 
the semblance of a shoe. On the bottom 
I sewed a piece of rubber the shape of 
the foot, and I carried plenty of needles 
and linen thread in case the sewing should 
rip. At first I sewed the rubber side out, 
and when I tried to go up a wet or snowy 
grade I would slip. But by turning the 
inner felt lining of the boot down I had 
a grip on the ground. 

Naturally, my feet were objects of de- 
rision, but perhaps it is worth remarking 
that I saw more deer than any of my 
fellow hunters in the same territory. 
My home-made moccasins, which leaked 
everywhere except through the rubber 
sole, served admirably in_ still-walking. 
They were comfortable only in the sense 
that they led to hunting. success. Nor 
were they lacking in certain service in 
protecting my feet, for the two or three 
pairs of heavy woolen socks within the 
woolen form kept my feet warm, even in 
melting snow in the swamps. 

Then I tried leather pacs, the kind that 
some farmers use in plowing soft ground. 
Many farmers plow bare-footed, by the 
way, and these men would have no diffi- 
culty in still-hunting in proper footgear. 
The pacs were no improvement on the 
home-made rubber-bottom moccasins, so 
far as hunting qualities were concerned. 
The pacs generally stretched, and, as the 
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soles were thick and oily, they were 
clumsy to walk in. The foot slipped in- 
side of them, and this not only hurt; it 
made one lunge as he walked—and lun- 
ging is not conductive to still-walking. 
The footgear should fit tightly to the two 
or three pairs of stockings drawn snugly 
over the feet. 

A good, well-stretched pair of leather 
pacs, however, is next to the buckskin 
moccasin. If they fit the feet closely, so 
that one can feel the twigs through the 
bottom, and if they are not hard, scraping 
and scratching through the underbrush, 
they are better than almost anything else. 
They serve very well in many kinds of 
still-hunting, and I liked them when in 
boats, when I did not want to pound .the 
bottom and sides with noisy soles of walk- 
ing shoes. 

Now, the problem which confronts the 
hunter in the matter of footgear is two- 
fold: comfort versus service. It is very 
clear from the accounts of hunting adven- 
ture that large numbers of big-game kill- 
ers are literally tenderfeet. They are 
afraid of hurting their tootsies. They 
even think their feet are hurt when they 
are not. 

Instead of buying footgear with a view 
to still-hunting, they buy for comfort of 
their feet, or what they think is comfort. 
I think that most of them mistake mere 
unusual sensations for hurt feet. I know 
that after three years of shoes and thick 
soles I went forth in moccasins with but 
two pairs of thin woolen socks and a thin, 
soft leather skin outside, and I did not 
hurt my feet at all. The sensation was 
unusual, and my ankles felt unsupported, 
but there was no real hurt. This last fall, 
after two years without still-hunting, I 
went forth with a pair of rubbers and a 
pair of woolen socks and hunted up and 
down hard, rough ridges and knolls and 
swamps, and, though I weigh 210 pounds 
—stout !—I had no trouble with my feet. 
The one thing that I did think might be 
of service were some kind of ankle sup- 
ports when I was on steep, stony, brushy 
side-hills. 

It seems to me that people who are un- 
used to the woods footgear of moccasins 
and thin, soft-soled footwear over-rate the 
danger of tender feet. For walking, it is 


a fact that one should have thick-soled 
shoes or short hunting boots. The strain 
of hundreds of miles marching is tremen- 
dous, and one must then care for the 
tendons of his feet. Blisters are certain 
without properly fitting soles. 

But in still-hunting one does not walk 
hundreds of miles. There is no proper 
still-hunting that calls for more than a 
very few miles a day. I do not refer to 
the intervals between hunting grounds, 
such as one has when one goes from 
woodlot to woodlot, where one hunts a 
mile and then walks a mile. 

In ordinary deer still-hunting one does 
not walk more than ten or twelve miles 
a day. In a great deal of the best still- 
hunting, he may not travel over more than 
six or eight miles. Certain it is that the 
ordinary sportsman, out for his two or 
three weeks, does not still-hunt more than 
eight or ten miles if he still-hunts prop- 
erly. He may walk or ride a considerable 
distance to his hunting ground, but the 
actual still-hunting, requiring moccasins 
or other silent footgear, need be only a 
few miles—not enough to make trouble 
for tender feet in the slimsiest of foot 
covering. 

Consider the fact that in hunting for 
pleasure, the pleasure becomes hard work 
after noon. In still-hunting it is not the 
distance traveled, the heights climbed, the 
ground covered that tires one; it is the 
intense observation, the steady, unusual 
alertness, the tense readiness for the ap- 
pearance of game that brings fatigue. At 
intervals the hunter must relax—and, 
alas! the game often appears at that mo- 
ment and destroys the mental equilibrium, 
forces excitement, kills the aim! It is not 
the feet that give out, but the knees, the 
back of the neck, the eyes, the heart, the 
head. After the first half hour or so of 
moccasin or pac or rubber footgear still- 
hunting, one forgets the tender feet. If 
one walks fast enough to bump his toes, 
he is not still-hunting; if he plods along, 
slipping and sliding, he is not still-hunt- 
ing; if he hurries, if he goes fast enough 
to pound his feet, he is not still-hunting. 

In fact, if a man walks fast enough to 
hurt his feet in any kind of soft soles, 
he is not still-hunting and he does not 
know what still-hunting is. I do not re- 

















fer to the preliminary walk to the hunting 
country nor the hurrying home late in the 
day, but to the hours when he is actually 
in the timber or burning, hopeful of see- 
ing game, and advancing with every sense 
tense with expectant observation and 
seeking. 

Too many hunters associate their trail- 
traveling with their hunting. For the 
trail, for the packing, the getting to the 
hunting country, shoes are desirable, and 
frequently indispensable. A cross between 
a hob-nailed log-driver’s boot and an In- 
dian’s moccasin is not a moccasin, how- 
ever. No footgear will serve equally well 
for tramping and for still-hunting. This 
is the point where so many men who go 
into the woods fail in their outfits. They 
buy “hunting boots” and moccasins with 
“extra soles,” and they carry camp slip- 
pers. They try to get “all around” foot- 
gear, and this costs many a man his moose, 
deer, bear and other big game. 

For still-hunting the footwear must be 
such that silent footsteps can be made in 
the green timber or on the hardwood. 
Sincé the perfect buckskin moccasin is 
now seldom available, substitutes must be 
had. A hard-soled moccasin is not a sub- 
stitute for the buckskin moccasin. It is a 
substitute for a walking boot, the so-called 
“hunting boot.” 

Oil-tanned pacs without soles are pretty 
good, and this is the “moccasin” usually 
sold. They are rather slippery to walk 
in in a skim of wet snow, and, as a gen- 
eral thing, they stretch so that the No. 7 
will serve very nicely for a No. 9 foot 
after a few days of service, especially in 
wet, good hunting weather. 

If one must combine a certain amount 
of walking with his still-hunting, as in 
certain kinds of moose country, for ex- 
ample, there are several types of rubber- 
soled and leather-uppered rubbers. They 
are noisy under many conditions, and the 
best of still-hunting is not possible in 
them, but they serve very well—till the 
crisis ! 

Better still than these crosses between 
a rubber overshoe and a walking shoe are 
the ordinary rubbers which one purchases 
to wear on his leathér shoes. These rub- 
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bers are thin, soft-soled, and very still in 
damp leaves. One feels the twigs through 
them well enough to avoid breaking most 
of them, and they protect the feet from 
points and edges. 

In buying these light rubbers for hunt- 
ing one must get them a good deal smaller 
than for one’s shoes. I wear a No. 9 shoe, 
but a No. 7 rubber is plenty large enough 
for still-hunting in. One should try them 
on over the hunting socks, and get them 
tight enough so they will not slip on the 
heel or bulge out at the sides. 

I have found that inside woolen pacs 
are very comfortable in these rubbers in 
very cold weather, and the rubbers serve 
very well in snow-shoeing and, for walk- 
ing in the snow over country roads, for 
they do not slip in the glaring runner 
tracks nor on the icy places. The rub- 
bers are also much drier than buckskin 
moccasins and ordinary pacs as they are 
sewed. 

They are not perfect, however. What 
is really needed is a thin sole and thin 
sides, but quite high uppers, which should 
be of some material which would shed 
water and snow, but permit ventilation. 
Rubbers and spats make a nearly per- 
fect combination, except that in crossing 
swamps and in thin mud the wet comes 
through. 

It is worth while to give the problem 
of still-hunting footgear a good deal of 
attention. Half the success of a hunting 
trip of the genuine still-hunting type de- 
pends on one’s footgear. It is all well 
enough to think that one can stumble onto 
a tame buck even in thick-soled walking 
shoes, and one can do it sometimes. But 
the fact is, the more carefully one pre- 
pares his feet for still-walking the more 
apt he is to have an opportunity to pick 
the game he most desires. And to do 
this it is essential to differentiate between 
woods walking and still-hunting. Even if 
a thin, flexible sole did result in sore feet, 
isn’t the game worth the pain? But the 
astonishing thing is that still-hunting in 
moccasins or rubbers does not injure the 
feet; if the feet are made lame or tender 
it is because of mere walking and stum- 
bling along. 
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COACHING THE WINGSHOT 


BY CHAS. ASKINS 


CHAPTER V. TRIGGER TIMING 


ETTING Captain Byas’ consent and, 
G of course, promising to make good 

all damages to machinery, we next 
day began our experiments with wheel 
and running targets. Pressing a couple 
of other darkies into service together 
with our own particular man, Jim, we had 
them start up the horsepower, this under 
the conclusion that man-power might be 
more easily regulated than mule-power. 
However, we quickly learned that when 
the great levers of the horsepower moved 
at ordinary rate, the big flywheel turned 
so rapidly that I couldn’t time it. The 
black men were over-exerting themselves, 
too, and we knew they wouldn’t hold out 
very long. Our next proceeding was to 
mount an old windlass used in well dig- 
ging, the usual bucket rope being attached 
to the long arm of one of the levers. 
After some instruction, we managed to 
regulate the cranking of our heave-to men 
until the flywheel was turning one revo- 
lution per second pretty uniformly. 

I now tacked a six-foot strip of paper 
on the wheel and painted a bull’s-eye near 
one end of it. By some tinkering and 
plenty of boards, being assisted by our 
black helpers, one of whom was a pretty 
fair carpenter, we boarded the wheel up 
until it could be seen only through an 
aperture a foot and a half square. As 
might be surmised, the idea was to have 
J-C cover the aperture, and as the bull 
flashed into it he was to pull trigger as 
quickly as he could. There could be no 
such thing as beating the game much, 
unless by intuition, for the wheel was in 
shadow and my pupil couldn’t foresee 
when the target was to appear until it 
was actually within the opening. The 
pattern would then be caught somewhere 
along the six feet of paper, depending on 
how prompt my man was on trigger. The 
wheel was turned toward us, so that the 


bull would come into view above the tubes, 
thus giving him fair warning, since a few 
inches of white would show ahead of the 
bull. 

Of course, J-C understood what was 
expected to be accomplished by this ex- 
periment as well as I did by this time, 
and he was highly interested. 

“Bet you a nickel to a dime I beat the 
pistol shot,’ he announced while I was 
pacing off the range. “I have done that 
before now in a sprinting match—just 
felt the starter was pulling trigger and 
couldn’t stop—off I went. Some old 
devils would fool you though.” 

“We'll know about that shortly. My 
money would go on the wheel if you had 
to hit the black.” 

J-C was to stand at sixty feet from the 
wheel, and, allowing 900 feet as the aver- 
age velocity of the shot over the range, 
we calculated the time of shot from gun 
to target as 1/15 of a second. Since the 
wheel was approximately 36 feet in cir- 
cumference, we reckoned that during the 
time of the shot over the course the rim 
would move two feet and four inches. 
This distance, plus the time taken to pull 
trigger, plus the time of the shot up the 
barrel, plus the time of lock action and 
the explosion of the primer, would indi- 
cate where the shot should strike the 
paper. 

It was evident that every 36th of a 
second meant a foot of wheel movement. 
The time of shot up the barrel has been 
given by one authority as 1/100 of a 
second, and one of our gun-builders gives 
the time of his lock as 1/625 of a second. 
Doubtless the average gunlock i a bit 
slower than this, and anyhow, for our 
purpose we intended to lump time up the 
barrel and lock-action together, granting 
them six inches of wheel movement. This 
gave us 2 feet 44/5 inches as time of shot 
over the range, plus 6 inches as time of 











shot from pull of trigger to muzzle—a 
total of 2 feet 104/5 inches. By way of 
good measure, we made it 3 feet and 
placed a bar across the paper from which 
to measure trigger-pulling time. 

Now, granted that shot velocity, time 
up the barrel, lock action, primer action, 
and wheel movement were regular, which 
we were obliged to take for granted, it 
was apparent that every foot the center 
of the charge struck above the three-foot 
bar meant one thirty-sixth of a second as 
the time of the trigger pull. An English 
ballistic engineer—I think it was Mr. 
Griffith—gave the time required for a fast 
man to pull trigger as 1/100 of a second, 
and for a slow man 1/25 of a second. We 
did not know, however, the conditions 
under which the tests had been made or 
whether or not they were at all similar 
to ours. The mind of the shooter might 
have had fairer warning in those tests, 
thus enabling him the more readily to 
translate thought into nerve action. Be 
that as it might, we were here to try the 
thing out for ourselves. 

I knew that in the nature of things my 
pupil would show quicker nerve action 
than the average novice. He had been 
trained in college sports, and had the 
alertness of a good sprinter well accus- 
tomed to “key” himself to start with the 
pistol. Moreover, for the last week I 
had been consistently training him in the 
knack of quick and sure trigger pulling, 
and he was perfectly acquainted with the 
grip of his gun and the weight of his 
trigger pull. Under the circumstances, if 
a fast man, highly trained, could let-off in 
a hundredth of a second, I thought J-C 
could do it in not more than double that 
time. 

We were both highly curious to observe 
the results, the experiment being as new 
to me as it was to him. With our assist- 
ants cranking steadily, I timed the wheel 
and all was ready. 

“Now you watch me, Coach. Plump 
the black right in the center. Be up in 
the air then, won’t you?” 

When he had tried to sight on the fleet- 
ing spot as it passed the aperture, though, 
he changed his mind. “Hanged if there 
isn’t some speed to that wheel, old man, 
take it from me.” 
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“Ready, now, son; fire when the bull 
darkens the hole.” 

At the crack of his gun, J-C turned to 
me with a rueful expression. 

“Missed it a mile! If I hit anywhere it 
was along about that bar. My trigger 
finger was anchored. I tried to pull and 
couldn’t.” 

We found the center of his charge 
about two feet from the bar, indicating a 
trigger pull of 1/18 of a second. 

A new paper was pasted over the shot 
pattern; I made a note of what he had 
done; the blacks started up the machine 
and we went to work again. From then 
on for twenty shots J-C gradually quick- 
ened his time until he was averaging about 
a foot or 1/36 of a second. I say aver- 
age, for he sometimes varied as much as 
a foot. With practice he improved, how- 
ever, and both of us were pleased with 
the practical utility of our time-testing 
device. After twenty-five shots we were 
obliged to desist since the work was tiring 
the lad—he began to slow up, also becom- 
ing more irregular. I now tried my own 
hand at the game, and while owing to long 
training I was a bit faster than J-C, I 
could by no means approach the 1/100 of 
a second standard. The best I could do 
was to average about a fiftieth of a sec- 
ond, though I pulled with considerable 
more regularity than my pupil, as might 
have been expected. Right then I came 
to doubt if any man could press trigger 
in 1/100 of a second under our experimen- 
tal conditions. Whether we were right or 
the English ballistic expert we had no 
means of proving, but for our own work 
we necessarily took our own results as a 
basis for future calculations. 

I kept J-C plugging away at the moving 
wheel for three successive days. In the 
end he showed a marked improvement in 
regularity, speed, and ability to stand up 
under the work. When he had developed 
about the same speed that I possessed, 
with nearly the same uniformity, we de- 
sisted. 

One of the things I was interested in 
was to see if much shot-stringing devel- 
oped at the distance. Our English author- 
ity, previously mentioned, in a similar but 
more practical wheel test, gives the string- 
ing of the shot at forty yards as 12 to 16 
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feet. Our wheel was but eight inches 
wide, which did not permit the full round 
pattern to be caught, and at forty yards 
the entire charge would not enter the 
aperture; still we concluded that at twenty 
yards the bulk of the pellets struck the 
target in a body. A few belated pellets 
landed further up on the paper, but, upon 
the whole, we arrived at the belief that 
at the short range of twenty or twenty- 
five yards, the shot missiles following up 
the main body could do very little toward 
killing after the main charge had passed 
in front of the mark. It was our convic- 
tion, therefore, that this idea of a bird 
flying into a pattern which has been di- 
rected ahead of him is purely an active 
use of a brilliant imagination. 

Some of the facts developed by otr 
trigger-timing experiment were obvious to 
us both, indeed were pretty well known 
before we began. We knew beyond ques- 
tion that if the marksman was to pull 
trigger in quick and uniform time, his 
lock must itself yield with the greatest 
uniformity. All the trigger pressure ex- 
cept the final ounce or two must be put 
on before the finishing pulling movement 
is started. One of the reasons why a man 
cannot do his best work with a strange 
gun is that he is not able to mentaily 
weigh the trigger puil but must allow a 
pound or two for safety, otherwise he is 
liable to get a premature let-off. The 
strange gun is almost certain to delay the 
trigger pull and give us slower trigger 
pulling time—no less certain to cause ir- 
regular time as well. 

Not every gun lets-off with an exact 
weight on the trigger time after time, and 
its failure to do so is a grave fault. 
Where there is any play between trigger 
and sear, the trigger pull may vary owing 
to the depth or strength of contact between 
the parts. Some guns when cocked with 
a sudden jerk or with a surplus of energy 
will yield with a different pull from what 
they would if opened gently. Fortunately 
for J-C his Parker released the sear very 
regularly to a weight of four pounds to 
either barrel, as I had learned by care- 
fully weighting and weighing the pull-off. 
Some guns will vary a half-pound or more 
from shot to shot and I have known others 
that were even influenced by the weather 


or by the heating of the piece when firing 
steadily. 

Generally speaking, it is inadvisable to 
have the pull of trigger too light, not 
lighter than 3% pounds unless the parts 
are made of the very best material and 
fitted with the greatest care. The very 
light pull-off is apt to have too little bear- 
ing; it may wear and gradually change, 
and it may betray a lack of stability from 
shot.to shot. I have found that four 
pounds is light enough for any beginner, 
and I have seen ladies with delicate fingers 
who were so little sensitive to the weight 
of their triggers that they needed a five- 
pound pull. Most men require a trigger 
yielding at from 3% to 5 pounds, rarely 
heavier and rarely lighter, though a highly 
trained shot at trap work where the 
weapon was at shoulder before the bird 
sprung might use 3 pounds. 

The preferred weight of pull is much 
a matter of habit, for we can readily be- 
come accustomed to a trigger weight 
heavier or lighter, within reasonable lim- 
its, but it never ought to exceed five 
pounds, and it is foolish to try to shoot 
two or three guns with every one a differ- 
ent weight of trigger. The result must 
be a fatal irregularity in trigger-pulling. 

From a long experience, I am led to 
believe that more men are handicapped 
in their wingshooting by a poor trigger or 
triggers than by poor shooting guns. The 
trigger may be not only irregular but it 
may creep or drag. Still worse than a 
dragging trigger, if anything can be worse, 
is a light pull for one barrel and a heavy 
for the other, particularly a heavy pulling 
first barrel and a lighter second. I believe 
that most men are well suited by an ex- 
actly similar pull for both barrels, but 
for my own use, having learned that when 
I miss with the first barrel or I am trying 
for a double, I grasp the grip with in- 
creased force and so feel the trigger less, 
1 prefer a second barrel which pulls with 
half-pound more weight than the first. 

The trigger pulling of the novice is also 
somewhat affected by his inability to place 
his finger to an exact position on the trig- 
ger. The gun trigger is a lever with the 
finger being given the long end; whether 
this finger comes in contact with the end 
of the lever or closer up to its fulcrum 














makes quite a difference. 
ger, by reason of its longer leverage and 
its deep incurve automatically settling the 
finger perfectly to place, is the easiest to 
pull, which facility furthers regularity of 


The back trig- 


pull. One of the greatest advantages of 
the single-trigger is that it is the back 
trigger in shape, position, and leverage, 
all furthering uniformity of let-off. Ad- 
ditionally the rear trigger obviates that 
strain which often falls on the trigger 
finger, a prime source of premature and 
delayed pulls—not a man of us but could 
tell stories of pulling too soon due to a 
cramped or twisted position necessitated 
by the course of a wily bird. Contrary 
to common custom, in two trigger guns, 
the rear is the one which should be pulled 
first, this for the logical reason that when 
our piece recoils it drives back through 
the grip thus bringing the finger more 
readily in contact with the front trigger. 

All this I made plain to J-C, though 
being keenly alive to what was going on, 
he apprehended most of it. I was grati- 
fied that he accepted my views without 
contention, for the youngster had really 
done considerable shooting on English 
driven game and might be supposed to 
have some ideas of his own. I continued 
the lecture: 

“Wingshooting, my boy, so far as math- 
ematics is concerned, is a simple problem. 
We have but to make two bodies in mo- 
tion collide. The collision may be head 
on, rear end, or their paths may cross at 
the crucial instant, and so they would 
come together. The factors connected 
with the moving body, termed the target, 
now to be considered, are its size, rate of 
speed, and angle of movement with re- 
gard to the other moving body, the mis- 
sile. If our target were as big as a bal- 
loon, if it moved slowly enough, if its 
motion were straight away or straight 
toward the gun, within easy range, it 
should be hit about all the time. The 
factors connected with the missile which 
must be given due consideration are, its 
velocity, the accuracy with which it is 
directed, and the means taken to start it 
on its way. The means of starting the 
missile on its course would include pull 
of trigger, action of lock, explosion of 
primer, and time of charge up the barrel, 
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but for our present purpose we have 
merely taken the pull of trigger with its 
machine and human equation. The exper- 
iments we have just been carrying out had 
the sole purpose of making plain the fac- 
tor of starting our missile or missiles on 
the way. 

“If our missiles had lightning speed, if 
we started them on the way with the 
quickness of thought, if a man’s judgment 
were infallible, if he had the gun pointing 
accuracy of a. perfect machine, it might 
well be concluded that wingshooting would 
be no more difficult than striking bodies 
at rest. That shooting a wing is a beau- 
tiful game is owing entirely to our in- 
ability to reduce the factors composing its 
problem to an absolutely fixed basis. Hu- 
man judgment is liable to err, human ac- 
curacy is limited, and the devices for 
starting our missile are perfected neither 
in human mechanics nor in machine me- 
chanics. Which is as it should be, and for 
my part I could fairly wish that the fac- 
tor of speed of mark were a more serious 
one than it is; I should like to have a 
game bird with equal size and double the 
speed of our Bob-white quail—curious to 
see what I could do with him, you under- 
stand. If the trap-shooter would invent 
a bird with a two-hundred-foot velocity 
over a two-hundred-foot range, and then 
take this bird at right angles to its course, 
what a splendid opportunity we would 
have for scientific gun firing. 

“Let us return to our mutton instead of 
sighing for new worlds to conquer, for 
even as it is you won’t find our American 
quail, dodging through the pines, any such 
goat as the English partridge winging 
steadily forty-five feet overhead. As we 
have seen, you lose one foot of target- 
moving time while pulling the trigger. 
This means that if the bird moved at the 
same rate as our wheel, and you gave him 
a certain lead as an allowance for time of 
shot over the range, you would have to 
add one foot for time taken to pull trigger. 
Since this one foot or one-thirty-sixth of 
a second which you lose permits the bird 
to fly one foot at a speed of thirty-six feet 
a second, at seventy-two feet a second he 
would cover two feet, and at one hundred 
feet a second, which many birds attain, 
three feet would have to be added to nor- 
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mal lead by reason ot the time lost in 
pressing trigger. Not only that, but many 
have the habit of “dwelling” on the trig- 
ger, or the trigger itself drags, and this 
might imply a trigger-time of not faster 
than 1/18 of a second, permitting the tar- 
get to cover six feet. Suppose we had to 
allow six feet for trigger pulling time, 
this in addition to a normal lead of from 
two to ten feet, how many birds do you 
think we should hit? 

“The most natural thing for a beginner 
to do and what he will do if uninstructed 
in undertaking to hit a flying mark, is to 
pitch his gun ahead of the mark, check 
his piece there, and pull trigger when his 
bird has approached as nearly as he thinks 
it should to his line of aim. Such a thing 
as losing time, virtually losing lead, while 
pulling trigger probably doesn’t occur to 
him. He may fire farther and farther in 
front until he does connect, but at that 
he has no logical basis for reckoning lead, 
for, as we have seen, the novice is no less 
irregular in his trigger-pulling than he is 
slow. His ‘trigger-pulling lead’ might 
vary from one to three feet, and he never 
could make proper allowance for such 
variation. 

“The loss of lead due to trigger-pulling 
was, of course, discovered many years 
ago, way back in the days when the wing- 
shot used a flintlock which fizzed and 
flashed and hung fire. Our crackshot of 
those old times quickly became aware that 
he could do nothing unless he carried his 
aim right along before the mark, and this 
principle holds good right now, though 
conditions are much more favorable for 
intersecting shots than they were then. 
However, it will always be difficult to 
strike a fast-crossing bird by snapping 
along his line of flight until the time comes 
when we can discharge our piece instanta- 
neously, without an iota of variation in 
time. 

“In our experiments with the wheel 
you were obliged to shoot with a still gun, 
and you had to intersect or snap, but now 
suppose that we had allowed a wide aper- 
ture to shoot through so that you could 
have carried your aim quickly upward 
with the bull, don’t you believe that you 
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would have come nearer to hitting it? 
That upward movement, my friend, would 
have been a.swing. In the present stage 
of gun-firing, we have to depend on a 
system of swinging with the mark in order 
to negative trigger-pulling time, which 
system we have developed to such a point 
that it gains on lead, pulling for us like a 
willing horse in place of holding back 
like a balky mule. We will take up swing 
and its effect on lead in a forthcoming 
experiment, 

“It might be thought that in straight- 
away, gently-quartering, and incoming 
birds, trigger time would ‘cut no ice,’ and 
as a matter of fact it is not so important 
and such birds can be snapped to advan- 
tage. For this reason, we have a school 
of wingshots who believe in no other 
method than snap-shooting, so far as quail 
and other ground birds which usually take 
a course away from the gun are concerned. 
Some birds must be snapped, some should 
be, and it is often a matter of judgment 
whether we should swing with a bird or 
snap him. 

“Nevertheless, trigger-time is still a 
factor when we begin snapping at driving 
birds, for now we have to translate this 
trigger-time into terms of gun-movement. 
Granted that there is three feet between 
eye and sight, our gun-muzzle as we bring 
it to bear may be moving at the rate of 
but one foot a second, and yet at one hun- 
dred feet the sighting line will be traveling 
at 838 feet a second. For this reason, a 
loss or gain in trigger time might readily 
afford such an error as to insure a miss. 
Moreover, the gun might be moving and 
frequently does move at the muzzle faster 
than a foot a second. Regularity of trig- 
ger-time is of the utmost importance in 
‘driving’ birds. Indeed this driver, espe- 
cially when he is dropping downward ‘onto 
the sight’ is frequently the hardest of all 
shots for even a skilled marksman to take. 
His trouble may be partly due to poor 
judgment, but more often it is the result 
of bad trigger-timing. Automatically and 
from habit, he allows about so much gun- 
movement for trigger-pulling, and this 
time is cut short by the bird diving on to 
the sight.” 


(To be continued) 
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OUR TENTS IN THE YOSEMITE 


DRY FLY FISHING ON THE MERCED 


Fishing ’em Dry for Western Trout 
By F. W. ADAMS 


“ EAVE your fishing tackle at home,” 
8 so read the otherwise attractive 
description of many delightful 
trips in Yosemite, issued by one of the 
large camps in the famous valley that 
every lover of Nature should plan to 
visit without fail. The advice may have 
been good in the days of heavy leaders, 
large flies and with such skill in angling 
as many of us knew as boys, “back on 
the farm.” 

However, I am delighted to say that I 
did not take kindly to the intended ad- 
vice, taking a 3% oz. hand-made lance- 
wood rod, and my old trusty split-bamboo 
rod of 5% oz. Although much too heavy, 
nevertheless it proved a good rod to have 
taken along. 

For line I used the double taper F size 
with the 5% oz. rod and an English 
enamelled flat casting line with my 3% 
oz. rod. 

For leaders I used a special gut, tied to 
order, 7-foot taper leader with the finest 





obtainable gut, and in addition a goodly 
supply of the finest gut I could purchase 
to replace the leaders lost through using 
ring fly hooks and breakage incident to 
getting snagged, as often occurs when 
using light tackle in any good trout 
stream, by some old wise chap that makes 
a swift dash for a sunken log and is too 
vicious to be checked with your light 
tackle. Too much attention to leaders can 
not be paid by any, one desiring to get 
real sport out of the early evening fishing 
on any of the Yosemite streams, as they 
are as clear as crystal, requiring an in- 
visible leader, and the rainbow trout feed 
in very still water in these streams in 
comparison to the Dolly Varden, also a 
sorry looking specimen they call “East- 
ern Brook,” which has very little of the 
beauty of the Eastern brook trout so in- 
timately associated with the earliest and 
most treasured memories of my boyhood 
in New England. 

June 19th found us well equipped with 
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flies tied to standard patterns on 10, 12 
and 14 ring hooks, also with flies to gut, 
in standard patterns of which we found 
the one best bet was a Royal Coachman, 
No. 12 size, ring hook, with the Red Ant 
and Cowdung the other most successful 
lure, and, for me in future, ring hooks 
only ! 

On my first evening five o’clock found 
me on Tenaya Canyon stream, about a 
mile from its confluence with the Merced. 
There is one memorable thing about the 
crystal clear Merced: it is always just 
over the top of your wading boots, pulled 
to the highest, in nearly every riff you 
attempt to cross! The Tenaya stream 
may be waded almost any piace you desire. 

I was approaching a fine piece of wa- 
ter, a gentle breeze blowing upstream, 
making casting conditions perfect, when I 
heard the old familiar shout of “What 
luck?” I had just missed a beautiful 
trout by having the swift current drag 





my lead fly under a log, against which the 
current curled temptingly, an experience 
I have never repeated, for then and there 
I took off my dropper fly, replacing my 
lead fly with a Cowdung and have fished 
with single fly to leader ever since. 

The Cowdung was my nearest imita- 
tion to the fly the trout were freely rising 
to in the pools above me. Again the 
hearty hail “What luck?” This time near- 
er. “Nothing much up to now,” I replied, 
“have fished only one pool and lost a 
beauty under that log.” 

“Oh, there are no trout this far down 
the valley that are worth fishing for. 
You should have been with us last week 
up in the Tuolumne Meadows. We have 
just completed a 400-mile trip on horse- 
back.” Just then a 34-pound trout leaped 
clear of the water and took my Cowdung 
fly as he came down splash! Not only 
did he take it; but you could bank on it 
he would take it just where the gentle 
current carried the fly down, nicely 
cocked, under the overhanging limbs of 
the shrubs that lined the stream. 

The pool was perfect, with nice shelving 
beach, and when, ten minutes later, I 
drew him gently ashore there was an ex- 
clamation of delight from the visiting 
anglers on the high bank well back of me. 
The memory of that cast over that par- 
ticular pool, just missing the overhanging 
bough and dropping lightly from a hori- 
zontal cast, has become a part, a fixture, 
in my choicest angling memories covering 
many years of fly fishing. 

This beauty, who had been rising sev- 
eral times while I was adjusting my new 
cast, did not mercly roll at the fly. He 
did not take it “on suspicion.” He took 
it for keeps—‘for better”; there was no 
“for worse” about it! He made a swift 
and sure answer to all my fears of how 
you are going to hook your trout after he 
has risen to the floating fly with all the 
slack line incident to this method of an- 
gling. He hooks himself, all you have to 
do is gather in the slack, and keep him 
away from snags. 

And now I began fishing again. There 
was one false cast, and again my Cow- 
dung was floating downstream, gliding 
with the current just like all the insect 
life that had been riding that particular 














pool, ever sirice the rivers had been flow- 
ing in that valley. No wonder again 
there was a splash as the mate to my 
beauty fastened himself to my tempting 
lure. 

Him landed and his neck broken, I held 
the pair up for the now interested spec- 
tators to see. “Sure is a nice pair,” they 
said. “Say, can you spare us a few of 
those dry fly bugs.” 

I sure did, but regret they did not 
later report as good success as I had 
hoped they would. On I went, picking up 
a nice trout from the head of the riff, a 
Dolly Varden with large red spots. 


Eight trout I took that evening, five- 


rainbow and three Dolly Varden, all on 
the Cowdung without a miss. Dressing 
them and covering them nicely with 
leaves, I started for camp, just an easy 
walk, but I soon found that not all the 
mosquitoes are in New Jersey. How- 
ever, my citronella oil proved too much 
for them and the evening was one of the 
most delightful in all my fishing ex- 
perience. 

That first evening when I stopped fish- 
ing on the Tanaya, while I was dressing 
my trout I felt that I had carved my name 
on about all the trout in the brook, and 
that I could come and get the rest any 
day I wanted them. My experience had 
proven to me that when conditions are 
right dry-fly fishing was as much greater 
sport than wet-fly fishing, as wet-fly fish- 
ing is greater sport than bait fishing, and 
besides at times it is the most killing lure. 

The accompanying picture shows the 
writer fishing in the swift running water 
of the Merced River. This pool had been 
fished just as carefuflly as I knew how 
by the wet-fly method without a rise. 
Then, without changing tackle at all, I 
made a couple of false casts and dropped 
my Royal Coachman, fished dry, as light- 
ly as possible, letting the current bear it 
just as it would take a natural fly with 
the least permissible drag from my ta- 
pering 7-foot leader. The false casts had 
been made to drop the fly so that the cur- 
rent must swung my lure over an old 
stump well hidden in the swiftly rolling 
stream. 

My companion’s attention was called to 
the cast by my saying, “This is a new 
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BACON AND TROUT 


trick I have been perfecting during my 
frequent trips to the stream. Watch 
closely the dark water by the old sunken 
stump.” There was a roll of a snow-white 
belly gleaming through the swift water, 
then all that remained to do was to pick 
up the slack and I was fast to a beauty 
Dolly Varden. There was a pretty fight 
to regain the shelter of the old stump, 
which was only too soon over and my 
heauty was guided to net, and so I shared 
the joy of conquest with my better half. 

“Fine!” said she. “Isn’t he a beauty! 
Let’s not go back to camp this noon. 
These campers just above us will be glad 
to exchange a few slices of bacon for 
some trout. We will have broiled trout 
and bacon just as we used to Back East.” 

Thus another day of delightful memo- 
ries was added to that long chain of out- 
ing days, stretching back to fishing days 
when a mere tot of a youngster. 
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CHANGES AT FORLORN RIVER 


occupation of the garrison at Casita. 

After a short, decisive engagement 
the rebels were dispersed into small bands 
and driven eastward along the boundary 
line toward Nogales. 

It was the destiny of Forlorn River, 
however, never to return to the slow, 
sleepy tenor of its former existence. 
Belding’s predictions came true. That 
straggling line of home-seekers was but a 
forerunner of the real invasion of Altar 
Valley. Refugees from Mexico City and 
from Casita spread the word that water 
and wood and grass and land were to be 
had at Forlorn River; and as if by magic 
the white tents and red adobe houses 
sprang up to glisten in the sun. 

Belding was happier than he had been 
for a long time. He believed that evil 
days for Forlorn River, along with the 
apathy and lack of enterprise, were in the 
past. He hired a couple of trustworthy 


T's first of March saw the federal 


Mexicans to ride the boundary line, and 
he settled down to think of ranching and 
irrigation and mining projects. Every 
morning he expected to receive some 
word from Sonoyta or Yuma, telling him 
that Yaqui had guided his party safely 
across the desert. 

Belding was simple-minded, a man more 
inclined to action than reflection. When 
the complexities of life hemmed him in, 
he groped his way out, never quite under- 
standing. His wife had always been a 
mystery to him. Nell was sunshine most 
of the time, but, like the sun-dominated 
desert, she was subject to strange changes, 
wilful, stormy, sudden. It was enough 
for Belding now to find his wife in a 
lighter, happier mood, and to see Nell 
dreamily turning a ring round and round 
the third finger of her left hand and 
watching the west. Every day both 
mother and daughter appeared farther re- 
moved from the past darkly threatening 
days. Belding was hearty in his affec- 
tions, but undemonstrative. If there was 
any sentiment in his make-up it had an 
outlet in his memory of Blanco Diablo 














Often Belding 
stopped his work to gaze out over the 
desert toward the west. When he thought 
of his rangers and Thorne and Mercedes 


and a longing to see him. 


he certainly never forgot his horse. He 
wondered if Diablo was running, walking, 
resting; if Yaqui was finding water and 
grass. 

In March, with the short desert winter 
over, the days began to grow warm. The 
noon hours were hot, and seemed to give 
promise of the white summer blaze and 
blasting furnace wind soon to come. No 
word was received from the rangers. But 
this caused Belding no concern, and it 
seemed to him that his women folk con- 
sidered no news good news. 

Among the many changes coming to 
pass in Forlorn River were the installing 
of post-office service and the building of 
a mescal drinking-house. Belding had 
worked hard for the post office, but he did 
not like the idea of a saloon for Forlorn 
River. Still, that was an inevitable evil. 
The Mexicans would have mescal. Beld- 
ing,had kept the little border hamlet free 
of an establishment for distillation of the 
fiery cactus drink. A good many Ameri- 
cans drifted into Forlorn River—miners, 
cowboys, prospectors, outlaws, and others 
of nondescript character; and these men, 
of course, made the saloon, which was 
also an inn, their headquarters. Belding, 
with Carter and other old residents, saw 
the need of a sheriff for Forlorn River. 

One morning early in this spring month, 
while Belding was on his way from the 
house to the corrals, he saw Nell running 
Blanco José down the road at a gait that 
amazed him. She did not take the turn 
of the road to come in by the gate. She 
put José at a four-foot wire fence, and 
came clattering into the yard. 

“Nell must have another tantrum,” said 
Belding. ‘“She’s long past due.” 

Blanco José, like the other white horses, 
was big of frame and heavy, and thunder 
rolled from under his great hoofs. Nell 
pulled him up, and as she pounded and 
slid to a halt in a cloud of dust she swung 
lightly down. 

It did not take more than half an eye 
for Belding to see that she was furious. 

“Nell, what’s come off now?” asked 
Belding. 
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“I’m not going to tell you,” she replied, 
and started away, leading José toward the 
corral. 

Belding leisurely followed. She went 
into the corral, removed José’s bridle, and 
led him to the watering-trough. Belding 
came up, and without saying anything be- 
gan to unbuckle José’s saddle girths. But 
he ventured a look at Nell. The red had 
gone from her face, and he was surprised 
to see her eyes brimming with tears. Most 
assuredly this was not one of Nell’s tan- 
trums. While taking off José’s saddle and 
hanging it in the shed Belding pondered 
in his slow way. When he came back to 
the corral Nell had her face against the 
bars, and she was crying. He slipped a 
big arm around her and waited. Although 
it was not often expressed, there was a 
strong attachment between them. 

“Dad, I don’t want you to think me a— 
a baby any more,” she said. “I’ve been 
insulted.” 

With a specific fact to make clear 
thought in Belding’s mind he was never 
slow. 

“I knew something unusual had come 
off. I guess you’d better tell me.” 

“Dad, I will if you promise.” 

“What?” 

“Not to mention it to mother, not to 
pack a gun down there, and never, never 
teil Dick.” 

Belding was silent. 
make promises readily. 

“Nell, sure something must have come 
off, for you to ask all that.” 

“If you don’t promise I'll never tell, 
that’s all,” she declared, firmly. 

Belding deliberated a little longer. 
knew the girl. 

“Well, I promisé not to tell mother,” 
he said, presently, “and seeing you're 
here safe and well, I guess I won’t go 
packing a gun down there, wherever that 
is. But I won’t promise to keep any- 
thing from Dick that perhaps he ought 
to know.” 

“Dad, what would Dick do if—if he 
were here and I were to tell him I’d—I’d 
been horribly insulted ?” 

“IT guess that’d depend. Mostly, you 
know, Dick does what you want. But 
you couldn’t stop him—nobody could—if 
there was reason, a man’s reason, to get 


Seldom did he 


He 
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started. Remember what he did to Rojas! 
. . » Nell, tell me what’s happened.” 

Nell, regaining her composure, wiped 
her eyes and smoothed back her hair. 

“The other day, Wednesday,” she be- 
gan, “I was coming home, and in front of 
that mescal drinking-place there was a 
crowd. It was a noisy crowd. I didn’t 
want to walk out into the street or seem 
afraid. But I had to do both. There 
were several young men, and if they 
weren't drunk they certainly were rude. 
I never saw them before, but I think they 
must belong to the mining company that 
was run out of Sonora by rebels. Mrs. 
Carter was telling me. Anyway, these 
young fellows were Americans. They 
stretched themselves across the walk* and 
smiled at me. I had to go out in the road. 
One of them, the rudest, followed me. 
He was a big fellow, red-faced, with 
prominent eyes and a bold look. He came 
up beside me and spoke to me. I ran 
kome. And as I ran I heard his compan- 
ions jeering. 

“Well, to-day, just now, when I was 
riding up the valley road I came upon the 
same fellows. They had instruments and 
were surveying. Remembering Dick, and 
how he always wished for an instrument 
to help work out his plan for irrigation, I 
was certainly surprised to see these 
strangers surveying—and surveying upon 
Laddy’s plot of land. It was a sandy road 
there, and José happened to be walking. 
So I reined in and asked these engineers 
what they were doing. The leader, who 
was that same bold fellow who had 
followed me, seemed much pleased at 
being addressed. He was swaggering— 
too friendly; not my idea of a gentleman 
at all. He said he was glad to tell me 
he was going to run water all over Altar 
Valley. Dad, you can bet that made me 
wild. That was Dick’s plan, his discov- 
ery, and here were surveyors on Laddy’s 
claim. 

“Then I told him that he was working 
on private land and he’d better get off. 
He seemed to forget his flirty proclivities 
in amazement. Then he looked cunning. 
I read his mind. It was news to him that 
all the land along the valley had been 
taken up. 

“He said something about not seeing 


any squatters on the land, and then he 
shut up tight on that score. But he began 
to be flirty again. He got hold of José’s 
bridle, and before I could catch my breath 
he said I was a peach, that he wanted to 
make a date with me, that his name was 
Chase, that he owned a gold mine in 
Mexico. He said a lot more I didn’t 
gather, but when he called me ‘Dearie’ I 
—well, I lost my temper. 

“T jerked on the bridle and told him to 
let go. He held on and rolled his eyes 
at me. I dare say he imagined he was 
a gentleman to be infatuated with. He 
seemed sure of conquest. One thing was 
certain, he didn’t know the least bit about 
horses. It scared me the way he got in 
front of José. I thanked my stars I 
wasn’t up on Blanco Diablo. Well, Dad, 
I’m a little ashamed now, but I was mad. 
I slashed him across the face with my 
quirt. José jumped and knocked Mr. 
Chase into the sand. I didn’t get the 
horse under control till I was out of sight 
of those surveyors, and then I let him 
run home.” 

“Nell, I guess you punished the fellow 
enough. Maybe he’s only a conceited 
softy. But I don’t like that sort of thing. 
It isn’t Western. I guess he won’t be so 
smart next time. Any fellow would re- 
member being hit by Blanco José. If 
you’d been up on Diablo we’d have to 
bury Mr. Chase.” 

“Thank goodness I wasn’t! I’m sorry 
now, Dad. Perhaps the fellow was hurt. 
But what could I do? Let’s forget all 
about it, and I'll be careful where I ride 
in the future. . . Dad, what does it 
mean, this surveying around Forlorn 
River?” 

“T don’t know, Nell,” replied Belding, 
thoughtfully. “It worries me. It looks 
good for Forlorn River, but bad for Dick’s 
plan to irrigate the valley. Lord, I’d hate 
to have someone forestall Dick on that!” 

“No, no, we won't let anybody have 
Dick’s rights,” declared Nell. 

“Where have I been keeping myself 
not to know about these surveyors?” mut- 
tered Belding. “They must have just 
come.” 

“Go see Mrs. Carter. She told me 
there were strangers in town, Americans, 
who had mining interests in Sonora, and 

















were run out by Orozco. Find out what 
they’re doing, Dad.” 

Belding discovered that he was, indeed, 
the last man of consequence in Forlorn 
River to learn of the arrival of Ben Chase 
and son, mine owners and operators in 


Sonora. They, with a force of miners, 
had been besieged by rebels and finally 
driven off their property. This property 
was not destroyed, but held for ransom. 
And the Chases, pending developments, 
had packed outfits and struck for the bor- 
der. Casita had been their objective point, 
but, for some reason which Belding did 
not learn, they had arrived instead at 
Forlorn River. It had taken Ben Chase 
just one day to see the possibilities of Al- 
tar Valley, and in three days he had men 
at work. 

Belding returned home without going 
to see the Chases and their operations. 
He wanted to think over the situation. 
Next morning he went out to the valley 
to see for himself. Mexicans were 
hastily erecting adobe houses upon Ladd’s 
ong hundred and sixty acres, upon Dick 
Gale’s, upon Jim Lash’s and Thorne’s. 
There were men staking the valley floor 
and the river bed. That was sufficient 
for Belding. He turned back toward 
town and headed for the camp of these 
intruders. 

In fact, the surroundings of Forlorn 
River, except on the river side, reminded 
Belding of the mushroom growth of a 
newly discovered mining camp. Tents 
were everywhere; adobe shacks were in 
all stages of construction; rough clap- 
board houses were going up. The latest 
of this work was new and surprising to 
Belding, all because he was a busy man, 
with no chance to hear village gossip. 
When he was directed to the headquarters 
of the Chase Mining Company he went 
thither in slow-growing wrath. 

He came to a big tent with a huge can- 
vas fly stretched in front, under which 
sat several men in their shirt sleeves. 
They were talking and smoking. 

“My name’s Belding. I want to see this 
Mr. Chase,” said Belding, gruffly. 

Slow-witted as Belding was, and ab- 
sorbed in his own feelings, he yet saw 
plainly that his advent was disturbing to 
these men. They looked alarmed, ex- 
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changed glances, and then quickly turned 
to him. One of them, a tall, rugged man 
with sharp face and shrewd eyes and 
white hair, got up and offered his hand. 

“I’m Chase, senior,” he said. “My son, 
Radford Chase, is here somewhere. 
You're Belding, the line inspector, I take 
it? I meant to call on you.” 

He seemed a rough-and-ready, loud- 
spoken man, withal cordial enough. 

“Yes, I’m the inspector,” replied Beld- 
ing, ignoring the proffered hand, “and 
I'd like to know what in the hell you mean 
by taking up land claims—staked ground 
that belongs to my rangers?” 

“Land claims?” slowly echoed Chase, 
studying his man. “We're taking up only 
unclaimed land.” 

“That’s a lie. 
stakes.” 

“Well, Mr. Belding, as to that, I think 
my men did run across some staked 
ground. But we recognize only squatters. 
If your rangers think they’ve got property 
just because they drove a few stakes in 
the ground, they’re much mistaken. A 
squatter has to build a house and live on 
his land so long, according to law, before 
he owns it.” 

This argument was unanswerable, and 
Belding knew it. 

“According to law!” exclaimed Beld- 
ing. “Then you own up; you’ve jumped 
our claims.” 

“Mr. Belding, I’m a plain business man. 
I come along. I see a good opening. No- 
body seems to have tenable grants. I 
stake out claims, locate squatters, start to 
build. It seems to me your rangers have 
overlooked certain precautions. That’s 
unfortunate for them. I’m prepared to 
hold my claim antl to back all the squat- 
ters who work for me. If you don’t like 
it you can carry the matter to Tucson. 
The law will uphold me.” 

“The law? Say, on this southwest bor- 
der we haven’t any law except a man’s 
word and a gun.” 

“Then you'll find United States law has 
come along with Ben Chase,” replied the 
other, snapping his fingers. He was still 
smooth, outspoken, but his mask had 
fallen. 

“You’re not a Westerner?” queried 
Belding. 
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“No, I’m from Illinois.” 

“I thought the West hadn’t bred you. 
I know your kind. You'd last a long time 
on the Texas border; now, wouldn’t you? 
You’re one of the land and water hogs 
that has come to root in the West. You’re 
like the timber sharks—take it all and 
leave none for those who follow. Mr. 
Chase, the West would fare better and 
last longer if men like you were driven 
out.” 

“You can’t drive me out.” 

“T'm not so sure of that. Wait till my 
rangers come back, I wouldn’t be in your 
boots. Don’t mistake me. I don’t sup- 
pose you could be accused of stealing an- 
other man’s ideas or plan, but sure you’ve 
stolen these four claims. Maybe the law 
might uphold you. But the spirit, not the 
letter, counts with us bordermen.” 

“See here, Belding, I think you’re tak- 
ing the wrong view of the matter. I’m 
going to develop this valley. You'd do 
better to get in with me. I’ve a proposi- 
tion to make you about that strip of land 
of yours facing the river.” 

“You can’t make any deals with me. 
I won’t have anything to do with you.” 

Belding abruptly left the camp and went 
home. Nell met him, probably intended 
to question him, but one look into his face 
confirmed her fears. She silently turned 
away. Belding realized he was powerless 
to stop Chase, and he was sick with disap- 
pointment for the ruin of Dick’s hopes 
and his own. 


XIV 
A LOST SON 


Time passed. The population of For- 
lorn River grew apace. Belding, who had 
once been the head of the community, 
found himself a person of little conse- 
quence. Even had he desired it he would 
not have had any voice in the selection 
of postmaster, sheriff, and a few other 
officials. The Chases divided their labors 
between Forlorn River and their Mexican 
gold mine, which had been restored to 
them. The desert trips between these two 
places were taken in automobiles. A 
month’s time made the motor cars almost 
as familiar a sight in Forlorn River as 


they had been in Casita before the revo- 
lution. 

Belding was not so busy as he had been 
formerly. As he lost ambition he began 
to find less work to do. His wrath at the 
usurping Chases increased as he slowly 
realized his powerlessness to cope with 
such men. They were promoters, men of 
big interests and wide influence in the 
Southwest. The more they did for For- 
lorn River the less reason there seemed 
to be for his own grievance. He had to 
admit that it was personal; that he and 
Gale and the rangers would never have 
been able to develop the resources of the 
valley as these men were doing it. 

All day long he heard the heavy boom- 
ing blasts and the rumble of avalanches 
up in the gorge. Chase’s men were dyna- 
miting the cliffs in the narrow box caifion. 
They were making the dam just as Gale 
had planned to make it. When this work 
of blasting was over Belding experienced 
a relief. He would not now be continu- 
ally reminded of his and Gale’s loss. 
Resignation finally came to him. But he 
could not reconcile himself to misfortune 
for Gale. 

Moreover, Belding had other worry and 
strain. April arrived with no news of the 
rangers. From Casita came vague reports 
of raiders in the Sonoyta country—reports 
impossible to verify until his Mexican 
rangers returned. When these men rode 
in, one of them, Gonzales, an intelligent 
and reliable halfbreed, said he had met 
prospectors at the oasis. They had just 
come in on the Camino del Diablo, re- 
ported a terrible trip of heat and drought, 
and not a trace of the Yaqui’s party. 

“That settles it,’ declared Belding. 
“Yaqui never went to Sonoyta. He’s cir- 
cled round to the Devil’s Road, and the 
rangers, Mercedes, Thorne, the horses— 
they—I’m afraid they have been lost in 
the desert. It’s an old story on Camino 
del Diablo.” 

He had to tell Nell that, and it was an 
ordeal which left him weak. 

Mrs. Belding listened to him, and was 
silent for a long time while she held the 
stricken Nell to her breast. Then she 
opposed his convictions with that quiet 
strength so characteristic of her argu- 
ments. 

















“Well, then,” decided Belding, “Rojas 
headed the rangers at Papago Well or the 
Tanks.” 

“Tom, when you are down in the mouth 
you use poor judgment,” she went on. 
“You know only by a miracle could Rojas 
or anybody have headed those white 
horses. Where’s your old stubborn confi- 
dence? Yaqui was up on Diablo. Dick 
was up on Sol. And there were the other 
horses. They could not have been headed 
or caught. Miracles don’t happen.” 

“All right, mother, it’s sure good to hear 
you,” said Belding. She always cheered 
him, and now he grasped at straws. “I’m 
not myself these days, don’t mistake that. 
Tell us what you think. You always say 
you feel things when you really don’t 
know them.” 

“I can say little more than what you 
said yourself the night Mercedes was 
taken away. You told Laddy to trust 
Yaqui, that he was a godsend. He might 
go south into some wild Sonora valley. 
He might lead Rojas into a trap. He 
would find water and grass where no 
Mexican or American could.” 

“But, mother, they’re gone seven weeks. 
Seven weeks! At the most I gave them 
six weeks. Seven weeks in the desert!” 

“How do the Yaquis live?” she asked. 

Belding could not reply to that, but hope 
revived in him. He had faith in his wife, 
though he could not in the least under- 
stand what he imagined was something 
mystic in her. 

“Years ago when I was searching for 
my father I learned many things about this 
country,” said Mrs. Belding. “You can 
never tell how long a man may live in the 
desert. The fiercest, most terrible and in- 
accessible places often have their hidden 
oasis. In his later years my father became 
a prospector. That was strange to me, 
for he never cared for gold or money. I 
learned that he was often gone in the 
desert for weeks, once for months. Then 
the time came when he never came back. 
That was years before I reached the south- 
west border and heard of him. Even then 
I did not for long give up hope of his 
coming back. I know now—something 
tells me—indeed, it seems his spirit tells 
me—he was lost. But I don’t have that 
feeling for Yaqui and his party. Yaqui 
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has given Rojas the slip or has ambushed 
him in some trap. Probably that took 
time and a long journey into Sonora. The 
Indian is too wise to start back now over 
dry trails. He'll curb the rangers; he'll 
wait. I seem to know this, dear Nell, so 
be brave, patient. Dick Gale will come 
back to you.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Nell. 
up hope while I have you.” 

That talk with the strong mother worked 
a change in Nell and in Belding. Nell, 
who had done little but brood and watch 
the west and take violent rides, seemed to 
settle into a waiting patience that was sad, 
yet serene. She helped her mother more 
than ever; she was a comfort to Belding; 
she began to take active interest in the 
affairs of the growing village. Belding, 
who had been breaking under the strain 
of worry, recovered himself so that to 
outward appearance he was his old self. 
He alone knew, however, that his humor 
was forced, and that the slow burning 
wrath he felt for the Chases was flaming 
into hate. 

Belding argued with himself that if Ben 
Chase and his son, Radford, had turned 
out to be big men in other ways than in 
the power to carry on great enterprises he 
might have become reconciled to them. 
But the father was greedy, grasping, hard, 
cold; the son added to those traits an 
overbearing disposition to rule, and he 
showed a fondness for drink and cards. 
These men were developing the valley, to 
be sure, and a horde of poor Mexicans and 
many Americans were benefiting from that 
development; nevertheless, these Chases 
were operating in a way which proved 
they cared only for themselves. 

Belding shook off a lethargic spell and 
decided he had better set about several by 
no means small tasks, if he wanted to get 
them finished before the hot months. He 
made a trip to the Sonoyta Oasis. He 
satisfied himself that matters along the line 
were favorable, and that there was abso- 
lutely no trace of his rangers. Upon 
completing this trip he went to Casita with 
a number of his white thoroughbreds and 
shipped them to ranchers and horse-breed- 
ers in Texas. Then, being near the rail- 
road, and having time, he went up to Tuc- 
son. There he learned some interesting 
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particulars about the Chases. They had 
an office in the city; influential friends in 
the Capitol. They were powerful men in 
the rapidly growing finance of the West. 
They had interested the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, and in the near future a branch 
line was to be constructed from San Felipe 
to Forlorn River. These details of the 
Chase development were insignificant 
when compared to a matter striking close 
home to Belding. His responsibility had 
been subtly attacked. A doubt had been 
cast upon his capability of executing the 
duties of immigration inspector to the 
best advantage of the state. Belding di- 
vined that this was only an entering 
wedge. The Chases were bent upon driv- 
ing him out of Forlorn River; but, per- 
haps to serve better their own ends, they 
were proceeding at leisure. Belding re- 
turned home consumed by rage. But he 
controlled it. For the first time in his 
life he was afraid of himself. He had 
his wife and Nell to think of; and the 
old law of the West had gone forever. 

“Dad, there’s another Rojas round these 
diggings,” was Nell’s remark, after the 
greetings were over and the usual ques- 
tions and answers passed. 

Belding’s exclamation was cut short by 
Nell’s laugh. She was serious with a 
kind of amused contempt. 

“Mr. Radford Chase!” 


“Now Nell, what the——” roared Beld- 
ing. 

“Hush, Dad! Don’t swear,” inter- 
rupted Nell. “I only meant to tease 
you.” 


“Humph! Say, my girl, that name 
Chase makes me see red. If you must 
tease me hit on some other way. Sabe, 
sefiorita ?” 

“St, si, Dad.” 

“Nell, you may as well tell him and 
have it over,” said Mrs. Belding, quietly. 

“You promised me once, Dad, that 
you’d not go packing a gun off down 
there, didn’t you?” fi 

“Yes, I remember,” replied Belding; 
but he did not answer her smile. 

“Will you promise again?” she asked, 
lightly. Here was Nell with arch eyes, 
yet not the old arch eyes, so full of fun 
and mischief. Her lips were tremulous; 
her cheeks seemed less round. 


“Yes,” rejoined Belding; and he knew 
why his voice was a little thick. 

“Well, if you weren’t such a good old 
blind Dad you’d have seen long ago the 
way Mr. Radford Chase ran around after 
me. At first it was only annoying, and I 
did not want to add to your worries. But 
these two weeks you've been gone I’ve 
been more than annoyed After that 
time I struck Mr. Chase with my quirt 
he made all possible efforts to meet me. 
He did meet me wherever I went. He 
sent me letters till I got tired of sending 
them back. 

“When you left home on your trips I 
don’t know that he grew bolder, but he 
had more opportunity. I couldn’t stay in 
the house all the time. There were 
mama’s errands and sick people and my 
Sunday school, and what not. Mr. Chase 
waylaid me every time I went out. If 
he works any more I don’t know when, 
unless it’s when I’m asleep. He followed 
me until it was less embarrassing for me 
to let him walk with me and talk his head 
off. He made love to me. He begged me 
to marry him. I told him I was already 
in love and engaged to be married. He 
said that didn’t make any difference. 
Then I called him a fool. 

“Next time he saw me he said he 
must explain. He meant I was being 
true to a man who, everybody on the 
border knew, had been lost in the 
desert. That—that hurt. Maybe—maybe 
it’s true. Sometimes it seems terribly 
true. Since then, of course, I have 
stayed in the house to avoid being hurt 
again. 

“But, Dad, a little thing like a girl 
sticking close to her mother and her 
room doesn’t stop Mr. Chase. I think 
he’s crazy. Anyway, he’s a most per- 
sistent fool. I want to be charitable, be- 
cause the man swears he loves me, and 
maybe he does, but he is making me nerv- 
ous. I don’t sleep. I’m afraid to be in 
my room at night. I’ve gone to mother’s 
room. He’s always hanging round. 
Bold! Why, that isn’t the thing to call 
Mr. Chase. He’s absolutely without a sense 
of decency. He bribes our servants. He 
comes into our patio. Think of that! 


He makes the most ridiculous excuses. ~ 


He bothers mother to death. I feel like a 














poor little rabbit holed by a hound. And 
I daren’t peep out.” 

Somehow the thing struck Belding as 
funny, and he laughed. He had not had 
a laugh for so long that it made him feel 


good. He stopped only at sight of Nell’s 
surprise and pain. Then he put his arms 
round her. 


“Never mind, dear. I’m an old bear. 
But it tickled me, I guess. I sure hope 
Mr. Radford Chase has got it bad... . 
Nell, it’s only the old story. The fellows 
fall in love with you. It’s your good 
looks, Nell. What a price women like 
you and Mercedes have to pay for beauty! 
I’d a d—a good deal rather be ugly as a 
mud fence.” 

“So would I, Dad, if—if Dick would 
still love me.” 

“He wouldn’t, you can gamble on that, 
as Laddy says. ... Well, the first time 
I catch this locoed Romeo sneaking 
round here [’lI—I’lI——” 

“Dad, you promised.” 

“Confound it, Nell, I promised not to 
pack a gun. That’s all. Ill only shoo 
this fellow off the place, gently, mind 
you, gently. I'll leave the rest for Dick 
Gale!” 

“Oh, Dad!” cried Nell; and she clung 
to him wistful, frightened, yet something 
more. 

“Don’t mistake me, Nell. You have 
your own way, generally. You pull the 
wool over mother’s eyes, and you wind 
me round your little finger. But you 
can’t de either with Dick Gale. You're 
tender hearted; you overlook the doings 
of this hound, Chase. But when Dick 
comes back, you just make up your ‘mind 
to a little hell in the Chase camp. Oh, 
he’ll find it out. And I sure want to be 
round when Dick hands Mr. Radford the 
same as he handed Rojas!” 

Belding kept a sharp lookout for young 
Chase, and then, a few days later, learned 
that both son and father had gone off 
upon one of their frequent trips to Casa 
Grandes, near where their mines were sit- 
uated. 

April grew apace, and soon gave way 
to May. One morning Belding was called 
from some garden work by the whirring 
of an automobile and a “Holloa!” He 
went forward to the front yard and there 
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saw a car he thought resembled one he 


had seen in Casita. It contained a famil- 
iar-looking driver, but the three figures 
in gray coats and veils were strange to 
him. By the time he had gotten to the 
road he decided two were women and the 
other a man. At the moment their faces 
were emerging from dusty veils. Belding 
saw an elderly, sallow-faced, rather frail- 
appearing man who was an_ entire 
stranger to him; a handsome dark-eyed 
woman whose hair showed white through 
her veil; and a superbly built girl, whose 
face made Belding at once think of Dick 
Gale. 

“Ts this Mr. Tom Belding, inspector of 
immigration?” inquired the gentleman, 
courteously. ; 

“I’m Belding, and I know who you 
are,” replied Belding in hearty amaze, as 
he stretched forth his big hand. “You're 
Dick Gale’s Dad—the Governor, Dick 
used to say. I’m sure glad to meet you.” 

“Thank you. Yes, I’m Dick’s governor, 
and here, Mr. Belding—Dick’s mother and 
his sister Elsie.” 

Beaming his pleasure, Belding shook 
hands with the ladies, who showed their 
agitation clearly. 

“Mr. Belding, I’ve come west to look 


up my lost son,” said Mr. Gale. “His 
sister’s letters were unanswered. We 
haven’t heard from him in months. Is he 


still here with you?” 

“Well, now, sure I’m awful sorry,” 
began Belding, his slow mind at work. 
“Dick’s away just now—been away for a 
considerable spell. I’m expecting him 
back any day. ... Won’t you come in? 
You're all dusty and hot and tired. Come 
in, and let mother and Nell make you 
comfortable. Of course you'll stay. 
We've a big house. You must stay till 
Dick comes back. Maybe that'll be— 
Aw, I guess it won’t be long. . . . Let me 
handle the baggage, Mr. Gale. . . . Come 
in. I sure am glad to meet you all.” 

Eager, excited, delighted, Belding went 
on talking as he ushered the Gales into 
the sitting-room, presenting them in his 
hearty way to the astounded Mrs. Belding 
and Nell. For the space of a few mo- 
ments his wife and daughter were be- 
wildered. Belding did not recollect any 
other occasion when a few callers had 
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thrown them off their balance. But of 
course this was different. He was a little 
flustered himself—a circumstance that 
dawned upon him with surprise. When 
the Gales had been shown to rooms, Mrs. 
Belding gained the poise momentarily 
lost; but Nell came rushing back, wilder 
than a deer, in a state of excitement 
strange even for her. 

“Oh! Dick’s mother, his sister!” whis- 
pered Nell. 

Belding observed the omission of the 
father in Nell’s exclamation of mingled 
delight and alarm. 

“His mother!” went on Nell. “Oh, I 
knew it! I always guessed it! Dick’s 
people are proud, rich; they’re somebody. 
I thought I’d faint when she looked. at 
me. She was just curious—curious, but 
so cold and proud. She was wondering 
about me. Dick has never written her 
that he’s—he’s engaged to me. I’m 
wearing his ring. It was his mother’s, 
he said. I won’t—I can’t take it off. 
And I’m scared. ... But the sister—oh, 
she’s lovely and sweet—proud, too. I felt 
warm all over when she looked at me. 
I—I wanted to kiss her. She looks like 
Dick when he first came to us. But he’s 
changed. They'll hardly recognize him. 
... To think they’ve come! And I had 
to be looking a fright, when of all times 
on earth I’d want to look my best.” 

Nell, out of breath, ran away evidently 
to make herself presentable, according to 
her idea of the exigency of the case. 
Belding caught a glimpse of his wife’s 
face as she went out, and it wore a sad, 
strange, anxious expression. Then Beld- 
ing sat alone, pondering the contrasting 
emotions of his wife and daughter. It 
was beyond his understanding. Women 
were creatures of feeling. Belding saw 
reason to be delighted to entertain Dick’s 
family; and for the time being no dis- 
turbing thought entered his mind. 

Presently the Gales came back into the 
sitting-room, looking very different with- 
cut the long gray cloaks and veils. 
Belding saw distinction and elegance. 
Mr. Gale seemed a grave, troubled, kindly 
person, ill in body and mind. Belding re- 
ceived the same impression of power that 
Ben Chase had given him, only here it 
was minus any harshness or hard quality. 


He gathered that Mr. Gale was a man of 
authority. Mrs. Gale rather frightened 
Belding, but he could not have told why. 
The girl was just like Dick as he used 
to be. 

Their manner of speaking also reminded 
Belding of Dick. They talked of the ride 
from Ash Fork down to the border, of 
the ugly and torn-up Casita, of the heat 
and dust and cactus along the trail. Pres- 
ently Nell came in, now cool and sweet 
in white, with a red rose at her breast. 
Belding had never been so proud of her. 
He saw that she meant to appear well in 
the eyes of Dick’s people, and began to 
have a faint perception of what the ordeal 
was for her. Belding imagined the sooner 
the Gales were told that Dick was to 
marry Nell the better for all concerned, 
and especially for Nell. In the general 
conversation that ensued he sought for an 
opening in which to tell this important 
news, but he was kept so busy answering 
questions about his position on the border, 
the kind of place Forlorn River was, the 
reason for so many tents, etc., that he 
was unable to find opportunity. 

“It’s interesting, very interesting,” said 
Mr. Gale. “At another time I want to 
learn all you'll tell me about the West. 
It’s new to me. I’m surprised, amazed, 
sir, I may say. But, Mr. Belding, 
what I want to know most is about my 
son. I’m broken in health. I’ve worried 
myself ill over him. I don’t mind telling 
you, sir, that we quarreled. I laughed at 
his threats. He went away. And I’ve 
come to see I didn’t know Richard. I was 
wrong to upbraid him. For a year we’ve 
known nothing of his doings, and now for 
almost six months we’ve not heard from 
him at all. Frankly, Mr. Belding, I 
weakened first, and I’ve come to hunt him 
up. My fear is that I didn’t start soon 
enough. The boy will have a great posi- 
tion some day—God knows, perhaps soon! 
I should not have allowed him to run over 
this wild country for so long. But I 
hoped, though I hardly believed, that he 
might find himself. Now I’m afraid 
he’s——” 

Mr. Gale paused, and the white hand 
he raised expressively shook a little. 

Belding was not so thick-witted where 
men were concerned. He saw how the 














matter lay between Dick Gale and his 
father. 

“Well, Mr. Gale, sure most young bucks 
from the East go to the bad out here,” 
he said, bluntly. 

“I’ve been told that,” replied Mr. Gale; 
and a shade overspread his worn face. 

“They blow their money, then go to 
punching cows, take to whisky.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Mr. Gale, feebly nod- 
ding. 

“Then they get to gambling, lose their 
jobs,” went on Belding. 

Mr. Gale lifted haggard eyes. 

“Then it’s bumming around, regular 
tramps, and to the bad generally.” Beld- 
ing spread wide his big arms, and when 
one of them dropped round Nell, who sat 
beside him, she squeezed his hand tight. 
“Sure, it’s the regular thing,” he con- 
cluded, cheerfully. 

He rather felt a little glee at Mr. Gale’s 
distress, and Mrs. Gale’s crushed I-told- 
you-so woe in no wise bothered him; but 
the look in the big, dark eyes of Dick’s 
sister was too much for Belding. 

He choked off his characteristic oath 
when excited and blurted out, “Say, but 
Dick Gale never went to the bad! 

Listen !” 

Belding had scarcely started Dick Gale’s 
story when he perceived that never in his 
life had he such an absorbed and breath- 
less audience. Presently they were awed, 
and at the conclusion of that story they 
sat white-faced, still, amazed beyond 
speech. Dick Gale’s advent in Casita, his 
rescue of Mercedes, his life as a border 
ranger certainly lost no picturesque or 
daring or even noble detail in Belding’s 
telling. He kept back nothing but the 
present doubt of Dick’s safety. 

Dick’s sister was the first of the three 
to recover herself. 

“Oh, father!” she cried; and there was 
a glorious light in her eyes. “Deep down 
in my heart I knew Dick was a man!” 

Mr. Gale rose unsteadily from his chair. 
His frailty was now painfully manifest. 

“Mr. Belding, do you mean my son— 
Richard Gale—has done all that you told 
us?” he asked, incredulously. 

“I sure do,” replied Belding, with hearty 
good will. 

“Martha, do you hear?” 


Mr. 
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turned to question his wife. She could 
not answer. Her face had not yet re- 
gained its natural color. 

“He faced that bandit and his gang 
alone—he fought them?” demanded Mr. 
Gale, his voice stronger. 

“Dick mopped up the floor with the 
whole outfit !” 

“He rescued a Spanish girl, went into 
the desert without food, weapons, any- 
thing but his hands? Richard Gale, whose 
hands were always useless?” 

Belding nodded with a grin. 

“He’s a ranger now—riding, fighting, 
sleeping on the sand, preparing his own 
food ?” 

“Well, I should smile,” rejoiried Belding. 

“He cares for his horse, with his own 
hands?” This query seemed to be the 
climax of Mr. Gale’s strange hunger for 
truth. He had raised his head a little 
higher, and his eye was brighter. 

Mention of a horse fired Belding’s 
blood. 

“Does Dick Gale care for his horse? 
Say, there are not many men as well loved 
as that white horse of Dick’s. Blanco Sol 
he is, Mr. Gale. That’s Mex for White 
Sun. Wait till you see Blanco Sol! Bar 
one, the whitest, biggest, strongest, fast- 
est, grandest horse in the Southwest!” 

“So he loves a horse! I shall not know 
my own son. Mr. Belding, you 
say Richard works for you. May I ask, 
at what salary?” 

“He gets forty dollars, board and out- 
fit,” replied Belding, proudly. 

“Forty dollars?” echoed the father. 
“By the day or week?” 

“The month, of course,” said Belding, 
somewhat taken aback. 

“Forty dollars a month for a young man 
who spent five hundred in the same time 
when he was at college, and who ran it 
into the thousands when he got out!” 

Mr. Gale laughed for the first time, and 
it was the laugh of a man who wanted 
to believe what he heard yet scarcely 
dared to do it. 

“What does he do with so much money 
—money earned by peril, toil, sweat, and 
blood? Forty dollars a month!” 

“He saves it,” replied Belding. 

Evidently this was too much for Dick 
Gale’s father, and he gazed at his wife 
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in sheer speechless astonishment. Dick’s 
sister clapped her hands like a little 
child. 

Belding saw that the moment was pro- 
pitious. 

“Sure he saves it. Dick’s engaged to 
marry Nell here. My stepdaughter, Nell 
Burton.” 

“Oh-h, Dad!” faltered Nell; and she 
rose, white as her dress. 

How strange it was to see Dick’s mother 
and sister rise, also, and turn to Nell with 
dark, proud, searching eyes. Belding 
vaguely realized some blunder he had 
made. Nell’s white, appealing face gave 
him a pang. What had he done? Surely 
this family of Dick’s ought to know his 
relation to Nell. There was a silence that 
positively made Belding nervous. 

Then Elsie Gale stepped close to Nell. 

“Miss Burton, are you really Richard’s 
betrothed ?” 

Nell’s tremulous lips framed an affirma- 
tive, but never uttered it. She held out 
her hand, showing the ring Dick had given 
her. Miss Gale’s recognition was instant, 


and her response was warm, sweet, gra- 
cious. 

“T think I am going to be very, very 
glad,” she said, and kissed Nell. 

“Miss Burton, we are learning wonder- 
ful things about Richard,’ added Mr. 
Gale, in an earnest though shaken voice. 
“If you have had to do with making a 
man of him—and now I begin to see, to 
believe so—may God bless you! . . . My 
dear girl, I have not really looked at you. 
Richard’s fiancée! . . . Mother, we have 
not found him yet, but I think we’ve 
found his secret. We believed him a lost 
son. But here is his sweetheart!” 

It was only then that the pride and 
hauteur of Mrs, Gale’s face broke into an 
expression of mingled pain and joy. She 
opened her arms. Nell, uttering a strange 
little stifled cry, flew into them. 

Belding suddenly discovered an unac- 
countable blur in his sight. He could not 
see perfectly, and that was why, when 
Mrs. Belding entered the sitting-room, he 
was not certain that her face was as sad 
and white as it seemed. 


(To be continued) 


BESIDE THE TRAIL 


Waiting under the cold, gray sky, 
On a frozen trail where the geese wing by. 
Waiting for winter—the ice-winds sigh 


Over the barrens brown. 


Dreams are unbroken by the journeying car. 
The wanderlust-road has wandered far. 
We watch the light of the polar-star, 

And dream of the distant town. 


The starlight falls on a distant mound, 

Where the silence of ages are camp’t around. 

We only can guess of the treasures he found, 

In the lair of the northern-light. 

Though silence has bound him, perhaps in dreams 
He is back again on his native streams. 

The cold wind gossips, and the white mound gleams, 
Out there in the Arctic-night. 


Cuart Pitt 
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HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


A FEW “BOILED DOWN” 
VACATION HINTS 


Albert Marple 


It is impossible for any one man 
to know all there is to be known 
in the line ot vacation hints, and 
for that reason we would like to 
offer a few suggestions which we 
have gleaned from various sources 
—experience, observation, etc. 

kew people know how to proper- 
ly pack their camping outtit. I 
have found this an_ excellent 
method: Lay the bedding on the 
ground, extended full length, and 
told so as to be not more than 
three feet.in width. On one end 
of the bedding lay the pocket roll, 
containing clothes and toilet 
articles, and then roll it up inside 
the bedding. Fasten the entire 
roll with strong cord or straps and 
pull the dunnage bag over the 
whole thing. 

Woolen socks are the best to 
wear in the mountains on any vaca- 
tion. They are easy on your feet, 
keep out the heat and lose the heat 
of the foot six times as quick as 
does the cotton sock. White 
woolen socks are especially good 
for tramping trips. The same 
argument holds true with the 
woolen shirt. It is coolest on a 
warm day, keeping out the heat of 
the sun, and on a cool day it keeps 
~ warmth of the body in. 

A dandy waterproof match safe 
may be made by securing a six- 
inch piece of a discarded tube of 
a bicycle tire, which may 
secured at any bicycle shop. Put 


the matches in this and tie up the 
ends. A perfectly waterproof safe 
results. 

To waterproof a tent first secure 
two clean pails. Into each put 
two gallons of boiling rain water. 
In one of these dissolve one-half 
pound of sugar of lead; in the 

other, one-haif pound of alum. 
When the liquid in each has stood 
until it is clear, pour the sugar 
of lead into a clean wash boiler 
and add the alum water. Let the 
mixture stand about four hours. 
Then pour the clear liquid into 
another tub or boiler, put in your 
tent and thoroughly immerse it, 
being particular that every spot is 
covered. Rub the goods well with 
your hands and work it all over. 
Rinse the tent, stretch it and hang 
it up to dry. 

The best grease known for 
waterproofing shoes is made by 
securing from the drug store a 
cake of cocoanut butter and a 
small quantity of beeswax. Melt 
the butter and add the beeswax in 
the proportion of one part of bees- 
wax to six parts of the butter. 
Warm the shoe thoroughly to open 
the pores of the leather and rub 
in the melted waterproofing while 
hot. ~~ oe warming of the 
shoe epinien of this 
pa od will thoroughly fill the 
pores of the leather and also the 
stitching. The cocoanut butter 
when cold hardens somewhat like 
parafine, but not sufficiently to 
seal the stitching. There the 
beeswax gets in its work. 

A sure cure for foot blisters is 


‘ 


to prick the blister witn a needle, 
press out the contents and cover 
with hot zinc oxide. 

A successful way to pack fish is 
to wrap them in several thick- 
nesses of paper or grass in such 
a way that no ice can touch them. 
Place them in a wooden box, one 
that will allow the water to seep 
through when the ice melts, as 
nothing will rot fish quicker than 
to let them lay in water. 

Here is a good way to dress 
trout. Dress a small trout b 
tearing out the gills with thum 
and forefinger and drawing the in- 
sides out with them. In a large 
trout the gills should be cut free 
from the lower jaw and back of 
the head and a slit cut along the 
under side from head to fin. The 
insidés are then drawn out by the 
gills, leaving the fish clean within. 

trout leader hint. For the 
trout, fly-rod leaders longer than 
six feet should not be used because 
of the danger of reeling the leader 
knot through the tip guide, thus 
locking the line. The six-foot 
leader is best for three flies, but 
for two flies, the preferable num- 
ber, a five-foot leader is sufficient- 
ly long. 

A satisfactory method of pre- 
venting attacks from flies and 
mosquitoes is to use oil of citronel- 
la. This should be rubbed thor- 
oughly over one’s body before go- 
ing to the woods or before retir- 
ing. It may be used without 
causing any ill effects and is not 
unpleasant. 

Unless a person is accustomed to 
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sleeping on the ground this should 
not be attempted. Burlap sacks 
filled with dry leaves make a good 
mattress. A light canvas hammock 
or piece of canvas stretched to a 
framework oof _ saplings and 
suspended off the ground will 
prove an acceptable bed. 

If in the region of the seashore 
do not endeavor to pe are a meal 
on the beach. One healthy gust of 
wind will blow enough sand into 
your “grub” to ruin it. 

I find that a good way to keep 
fish is to scale, clean and behead 
them, then string them on a cord 
through their tails and hang them, 
body down, in a shady place which 
is dry and has plenty of breeze. 
Fish that have been lying in the 
sun for any considerable length 
of time should be thrown away. 
Ptomaine poison works in a 
mysterious way. Never put fish 
on a string to keep them _in water 
until you start home. This is a 
very slow death for them. If 
you have no fish box or net, kill 
and bleed every fish as soon as 
caught. If treated in this manner 
the fish will be much more firm 
and palatable. ‘ 

Care should be taken with the 
camp fire, and the camper should 
always scrape the ground free 
from all leaves and brush before 
starting the fire. After the meal 
is cooked make sure that the fire 
is entirely extinguished before 
leaving it. 


HIS FIRST WILD TURKEY 
A Reader 


Conway had reached his twelfth 
year, and had bought himself a 
new 20-bore shot-gun, when I de- 
cided to take my annual outing 
trip in the month of November. 
Old Lunenburg County, with its 
picturesque hills, its vast forests, 
its numerous valleys, penciled 
here and there with its small 
streams and its half cultivated 
“low-grounds,” presented the coun- 
try of our choice for this memora- 
ble vacation. 

A few hours’ ride from the East- 
ern Shore of Virginia brought us 
to the hospitable home of our 
esteemed friend, J. . Wood. 
When the train rolled in to the 
station, a glance from the car- 
window caught the familiar face 
of Mr. Wood, who was there wait- 
ing to give us that warm old 
Virginia welcome—so_ character- 
istic of the best class of men of 
this locality. After reaching this 
attractive home, meeting warm 
friends, enjoying a hot supper and 
chatting about past experiences in 
hunting wild turkeys and deer, 
we soon planned a_ turkey-hunt 
for the coming morning. Conway 
listened to these hunting stories 
with intense interest and delight, 
as Mr. Wood told of how many 
old obblers he had _ merely 
wountel with the old-fashioned 
muzzle-loadin shot-guns, when 
using cheap Gaschs-poveder. Some 
of these stories were ludicrous 
indeed, and would lead the hearer 
to believe that to be sure of a 
wild turkey, after you had shot 
him down you had better see that 
his throat was cut even if he 
epgessed dead! | 

he next morning, when the sun 
rose in the clear sky, two horses 
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were saddled and put at our dis- 
posal. Little Conway, to my as- 
tonishment, leaped into the saddle 
of one of these—a beautiful, 
graceful, little mare, and rode off 
like a born horseman. As we 
passed over the hills and viewed 
the varied landscapes, the chang- 
ing colors of autumn leaves, and 
caught the fragrant odors of the 
dying vegetation upon this crisp, 
frosty air, Conway exclaimed in 
his boyish enthusiasm: ‘ 
Wood, this is simply ideal.” 

After a short ride, our dog, 
“Sport” (a handsome’ Englis 
setter, and the finest turkey-dog 
Il ever saw), attracted our atten- 
tion with a bark. “There!” said 
Mr. Wood, “he has flushed them.” 
We immediately hurried to_ the 
spot and began to build a blind. 

hile Conway and I were build- 
ing this, Mr. Wood remarked: “I 
am afraid this is not a good flush. 
I think Sport has flushed only 
two scattered turkeys. You may 
go on and finish your blind, and [ 
will take a wider range and see 
if I can get @ better flush. If I 
succeed, you will soon hear from 
me.” We had barely finished our 
blind when Mr. Wood returned 
and reported that he had gotten an 
excellent “flush” within less than 
a half-mile distant, and that we 
should go there and build our 
blinds. Of course, we took his 
advice. When we reached the 
place of the second “flush” we en- 
tered a body of woods called “‘old 
field pines,” adjacent to a larger 
body of oak forest. Here, in these 
pines, upon the crest of a hill, we 
built our new blind; and Mr. 
Wood selected another place, about 
three or four hundred yards away 
for his blind. When Conway and 
I had been resting in our blind for 
about an hour we were suddenly 
startled by the loud yelp of a 
turkey. “Hush! What is that,” 
exclaimed Conway. “Isn’t that a 
turkey? Father, get your yelper.” 
I stopped him and mene. The 
soun soon came _ again, _ still 
louder, from the “bottoms” in 
front of us, apparently about two 
hundred yards away. I im- 
mediately took up my yelper and 


gave two notes. The turkey 
stopped his -yelping, and Conway 
exclaimed in disappointment: 


“There! you have frightened him.” 
I whispered: “Keep quiet and 
listen.” A moment of silence— 
and then came a still louder yelp. 
I at once put my yelper to my 
mouth and gave a bolder yelp. 
Then putting it down, seized my 
gun. Conway followed my_ ex- 
ample with eager expectations. 
Another yelp came again and 
again, followed by a_ gobble. 
“Listen, he is gobbling,” whispered 
Conway with much_ excitement. 
And before we could realize it 
the turkey was standing behind a 
pine tree, with only its tail ex- 
posed to our view, at a distance 
of only about twenty yards. 
moment later, however, I fou 
that the turkey had left this pine 
and was hurrying down the hill. 
Now was my last chance. I leaped 
up, and as the turkey appeared 
about forty yards away between 
the pine rows, I fired. At the 
crack of my gun I hurried from 
my blind, and to my delight, found 
my prize, lying upon its side, dead. 





Mr. Wood soon came up as Con- 
way was admiring the turkey. 
“Well, I’ll declare! You have 
killed the old hen!” “Well, if it 
is, it is the largest hen I ever 
saw,” I replied. “Old hen!” ex- 
claimed Conway. “Why, Mr. 
Wood, he must be a gobbler, for 
we heard him gobble.” “That 
makes no difference—an old hen 
often gobbles when she is calling 
her flock to her, and it is always 


Mr. a good sign that she is preparing 


to leave that locality. 1 make it 
a rule when I hear her gobble 
to send the dog after her and 
drive her out of the woods.” 
This ended our first day’s sport. 
(To be continued.) 


TWO UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES 


Fretp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Your readers will perhaps be 
interested in two very interesting 
experiences that came to us while 
fishing on the Crow Wing Lakes, 
in Hubbard County, Minnesota, at 
Crescent Beach Camp, this sum- 
mer. 

Guide Emory Woods, known to 
many fishermen, was in charge of 
the boat and we were drifting 
down Crow Wing River to First 
Crow Wing Lake, casting for bass. 
The river is flanked on each side 
for the most part with a heavy 
growth of rice grass, but at this 
et ogee spot, there was a low 
ank, about a foot above the water, 
covered with red top. 

On approaching a bend in the 
river, within about 30 feet of the 
bank, I looked around and saw 
what at first seemed to be a large 
boa constrictor, but, upon close 
inspection, it proved to be animals 
walking closely one after the other, 
their backs arching over the grass, 
making the appearance of a snake 
traveling. at once asked the 
uide what in the world it was and 
e exclaimed, “That’s a mother 
mink with seven of her puppies.” 
They were walking as closely as 
they could, one after the other, 
and did not see us until we got 
within about 20 feet of them, 
whereupon they at once bunched 
around their mother, looked at us 
for a moment and then scurried 
off to a pile of logs, on which they 
again stood on their hind feet and 
looked at us and then hurried off 
to the woods. 

Hunters and trappers in that 
country to whom we told the story 
said they had never seen such a 
sight. 

A day later, while floating down 
the river in company with uc. A. 





Inglis, of Lafayette, Ills., while 
casting for bass, we had another 
experience. He was using a floater 


and I was casting with a wobbler. 
We both cast at the same time and 
nearly at the same place, to the 
edge of the rice grass. Each got 
a strike. My bass broke water 
twice and made a fine fight. When 
Mr. Inglis got his about halfway to 
the boat, he exclaimed, “I have 
two on my hook.” After consider- 
able difficulty, I got my bass in the 
boat and it weighed 4% pounds. 
He got his two in the boat, a 4%- 
pound bass on the tail hook and a 
2¥%-pound bass on the belly hook, 
making a total of 11 pounds of 
black bass for the two of us in 
one cast. C. L. Broxaw, 

















THE HORNADAY PLAN FOR 
GAME INCREASE 


Millions of acres of our national 
forests now are utterly destitute 
of game worthy of mention. Over 
thousands of square miles in the 
West and the East you now can 
hunt till doomsday without find- 
ing a four-footed animal worth 
shooting as food. Vast opportuni- 
ties to create a great annual supply 
of big game are being wasted by 
lack of intelligent and resolute 
action. 

The Hornaday plan proposes an 
enormous increase in game that 
may legitimately be killed for 
food purposes. This can be se- 
cured without loss to any other in- 
dustrial interests. All that is 
needed is a safe and sane law, 
honestly enforced, and a little pa- 
tience in waiting for results. 

The following basis has been 
agreed upon, informally, by the 
otfcers of the U. 5S. Forest 
Service, the Biological Survey and 
W. T. Hornaday. 

(J) A federal law empowering 
the Secretary of Agriculture to 
select and delimit areas in na- 
tional forests suitable for game 
sanctuaries. (2) These sanctuaries 
shall be established by Presiden- 
tial proclamation. (3) These sanc- 
tuaries shall be so located that 
they will not occupy lands chietly 
suitable for agriculture. (4) 
These sanctuaries shall be located 
where they will interfere to the 
least extent practicable. with the 
grazing of domestic stock, especial- 
x the stock of actual settlers. (5) 
These sanctuaries shall estab- 
lished with the approval of the 
Governor of each State concerned. 
(6) It is expedient to establish a 
large number of sanctuaries of 
medium size rather than a few 
large preserves. (7) The ideal 
condition would be a chain of 
sanctuaries which in time would 
restore game to all the intervenin 
territory. (8) Administration will 
be vested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture. (9) Boundaries are 
to be settled after full considera- 
tion of all conditions. (10) Pre- 
datory animals are to be killed. 
(11) The object of these sanc- 
tuaries is to provide breeding 
places for game which will spread 
over adjacent territory, where it 
will be subject to tne regular open 
season provided by law. This will 
prevent danger of overstocking the 
ranges. It will therefore not be 
the general policy to extend these 
sanctuaries. 

In addition to the above, it is 
to be understood that the final suc 
cess of the plan contemplates strict 
regulation of the game that may 
and may not be killed annually, 
the same as obtains in the deer 
forests of Europe. A large stock 
of game must be kept alive so that 


e.. 


the annual increase will yield a 
large food supply that will be 
permanent. 

Now the question is: Is it worth 
while for the American people to 
take the trouble to make the in- 
crease in their annual food supply 
that this plan + oses? 

Dr. William T. Hornaday, repre- 
senting the Permanent ild Life 
Protection Fund, calls upon the 
men of the West for definite and 
outspoken endorsement for _ his 
plan for the making of at least 
a hundred game sanctuaries on 
waste lands in national forests. 
He says that if enough Western 
men and women will ask their 
members of Congress to enact the 
idea into law, it will be done. 

Heretofore, the exponent of this 
idea never has permitted his name 
to be attached to any bill or plan 
for the protection and increase of 
wild life. Now, however, he ad- 
mits that there will be a distinct 
advantage in calling his program 
for the increase of fame in 
national forests the “Hornaday 


Plan.” The proposition needs a 
short and handy name that will 
fix its identity anywhere. 

In Congress, the measure will 
undoubtedly take the name of the 
Senator who introduces the bill to 
carry the plan into effect. Just 
who will be chosen to champion 
this particular cause in the_two 
houses is yet unknown. Even 
though the next session of Congress 
will have to consider many very 
serious questions concerning the 
national defenses, the raising of 
additional revenue and the repeal of 
the mistaken shipping law, there is 
no reason why a game measure of 
importance to millions of people 
should not have its day, and be 
passed. 


THE WORK OF THE MONTAG- 
NAIS FISH AND GAME CLUB, 
FUNDS FOR THE CANA- 
DIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 
Possibly you may be aware of 
the movement on foot to secure 
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contributions to the Canadian Red 
Cross Society, a movement that 
was started by some of the mem- 
bers of an American hunting and 
fishing club, but which has since 
been taken up by a majority of the 
sporting clubs leasing preserves in 
Canada. Will you not bring to the 
notice of your readers the en- 
closed copies of circulars sent out 
in July to the clubs mentioned, to 
the end that some of our unat 
tached American sportsmen, who 
have experienced Canadian hospi- 
tality, may be induced to assist in 
this good work? Up to _ date, 
twelve clubs have contributed $825 
and many other clubs are helping 
or have promised to help in the 
near future. 

Individual contributions may be 
sent to Mrs. Helen A. Sewall, 
President Canadian Red Cross So- 
ciety, 60 Louis Street, Quebec. 

A number of newspapers and 
many personal letters from hunt- 
ing and fishing clubs and individ- 
uals testify to the appreciation of 
our Canadian brothers. 

W. B. Mites, Secretary, 
Montagnais Fish and Game Club. 

Dear Sir.—At a recent gather- 
ing of some of the members of the 
Montagna's Fish and Game Club, 
a discussion took place as to the 
advisability of collecting from our 
members contributions to a fund 
to be turned over to the Canadian 
Red Cross Society. As a result 
of said discussion we issued a cir- 
cular, a copy of wh‘ch is enclosed, 
and which states our feelings and 
thoughts on the matter. The re- 
— was most satisfactory; our 
check has gone forward and has 
been gratefully acknowledged by 
Mrs. Helen H. Sewell, President 
of Canadian Red Cross Society, 
60 Louis Street, Quebec. 

We realized that other hunting 
and fishing clubs with members re- 
siding in the United States, and 
holding leases on preserves in Can- 
ada, might feel as we did if the 
matter was brought to their atten- 
tion, and so I take the liberty of 
addressing you, and trust you will 
see your way clear to bringing the 
matter before the members of your 
club, to the end that a good cause 
may be helped and that we may 
all in a slight way show our sym- 
pathy for the country that makes 
our clubs possible, at a time when 
she needs help. 

Every hunting club with a pre- 
serve in Quebec has pea a 
copy of this letter and the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Society awaits re- 
“—_ full 

espectfully yours, 
W. B. fine. Secretary, 
Montagnais Fish and Game Club, 
390 Cherry Street, 
New York City. 





GREAT SUCCESS IN BRING- 
ING BACK BIG GAME 

A Revelation from British Co- 
lumbia 

Elk and Moose Return; Mountain 

Sheep, Goats, and Bears Become 

Plentiful; White-Tailed Deer 

Make New Records as a Game 
Supply 

In 1906, following a memorable 

hunting exploration in the Elk 

River countrv. East Kootenay dis- 

trict, British Columbia, John ‘ 
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Ihillips and William T. Llornaday 
besought the government and peo- 
ple ot British Columbia to make 
that region a game preserve. In 
it goats were plentiful, sheen could 
be found by hard hunting, one elk 
was seen in thirty days, but moose 
were totally absent. 

In 1898 the Elk River Game 
Preserve was created, and Camp- 
bell J. Lewis was appointed its 
game warden. Of course all hunt- 
ing in that region (of 550 square 
miles) ceased at that time. 

recent request from Dr. 
Hornaday to Warden Lewis for a 
statement of game conditions at 
this time in the Elk River Game 
Preserve elicited the following re- 
port: 


REPORT OF GAME WARDEN LEWIS 


“Your request for data on the 
East Kootenay Game Preserve 
comes at an opportune moment. 1 
have just finished a partial patrol 
of its boundaries, and while I was 
well aware of a material increase 
of the wild things within its con- 
fines, in myzwildest dreams I could 
never have imagined game _ so 
plentiful as it is at the present 
time on that game preserve. On 
our first day out—and please note 
we were not hunting, or taking 
any pains to conceal our presence 
—we saw twenty goats, five sheep 
and one black bear. No account 
was kept of feathered game, of 
which we saw a goodly number, 
chiefly sooty grouse. The other 
five days we were out we saw 

..€ proportionate to that sighted 
on the first day of our journey, 
including six elk (wapiti) and one 
large grizzly bear. 

“Our route of travel was by the 
way of Brule Creek (Avalanche 
Creek), taking in the heads of its 
various tributaries, and _ thence 
westward across the divide to Bull 
River. 

“In your book, ‘Camp Fires in 
the Canadian Rockies,’ I remem- 
ber your remarking on the incident 
of your meeting a bull elk. The 
occurrence at the time of your 
visit to this district was, no doubt, 
worthy of note. You will there- 
fore be surprised to learn that such 
an occurrence to-day possesses for 
the traveler in the mountains a 
momentary interest. 

“To give you some slight idea 
of the Soend of the elk over the 
East Kootenay region, I may men- 
tion the fact of those animals hav- 
ing been seen on Sheep Creek, a 
few miles north of Ft. Steele. 
They have even been seen as far 
south as Rock Creek, three miles 
west of the village of Elko. Bull 
River, Fording River, and east 
fork of White River all have their 
uota of this splendid game. As a 
riend of mine recently remarked 
on visiting the upper Fording 
River, ‘the valley country has no 
trails but elk trails, and these cut 
up the valley so that it reminds 
one more of a plowed field than 
anything else.’ , ; 

“Moose have again made their 
appearance in the Elk River valley, 
and are wintering there_in small 
bands of two or three. Last sum- 
mer a cow dropped two calves in 
the vicinity of C. P. R. head- 
quarters, about forty miles north 
of Michel. Quite a number spend 
the greater part of the summer on 





the big meadows of the west fork 
of the Elk River. 

“Speaking of the west fork re- 
minds me that a large number of 
sheep have found their way into 
the west fork basin. Formerly this 
country was considered devoid of 
animal life, but recent investiga- 
tion has proved the conteesy. 
Goats abound, sheep are fairly 
plentiful, while moose have evi- 
dently filed their pre emption rec- 
ords. The moose in this bit of 
country came in from the head of 
the Palliser River, through a pass 
that 1 discovered while making re- 
cent investigations in that part of 
the district. 

“Sheep are doing well in all 
parts of the district. Contrary to 
popular opinion, sheep have not 
the horror of railroads or steam 
whistles that they are credited 
with, As a case in point I may 
make mention of the fact of my 
seeing eight sheep on the moun- 
tain above Elko. This, mark you, 
was within sight and hearing of 
busy railway traffic. Another in- 
stance to prove that wild game can 
accustom itself to the sights and 
sounds of civilization is the fact 
of a band of sheep having been 
seen about three miles from Elco 
by two neighbors of mine who 
were fishing in the south fork of 
Elk River, 

“It may interest you to learn 
that pin-tailed grouse are here to 
stay. Since the logging off of the 
forest lands in the southern por- 
tion of Fernie District, and the 
subsequent forest fires that from 
time to time have swept the logged 
off areas, pin-tailed grouse aed 
found an excellent harborage in 
the tall grass and young under- 
growth that has sprung up in the 
wake of the fires. They are now 
present in large numbers. 

“Since we are on the subject 
of logged-off areas, I may as well 
introduce the subject of the Vir- 
ginia deer. Grave forebodings 
filled the minds of many of our 
sportsmen that the cutting of tim- 
ber, and the consequent restriction 
of the range of the white-tailed 
deer, would prove disastrous to 
the latter. Such a_ contention, 
while perhaps theoretically correct, 
is not borne -out by the facts. 
Much of the deer range has been 
cut and burned away, it is true; 
but it cannot be said that the 
white-tailed deer is in any im- 
mediate danger of extinction. 
Close observation of this species 
of game has forced me to the 
conclusion that the deer are grad- 
ually adapting themselves to a new 
habitat. Where formerly vy de- 
scended in hundreds to the lower 
levels to winter, I now find them 
living through the winter months 
in the high fir forests on ground 
that from its natural inaccessi- 
bility cannot be logged for many 
generations. They are harder to 
get, without doubt; but they are 
there in myriads, if one ts man 
enough to hunt them. 

In view of the effort now bein 
put forth under the auspices o 
the Permanent Wild Life Protec- 
tion Fund for a large increase in 
the supply of big game through- 
out the national forests, the report 
of Warden Lewis on the new hab- 
its of the white-tailed deer have 
deep significance. 
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MORE POWER IN THE SHOT- 
GUN 


Edward C, Crossman 
Part I. 

Probably I’ve got the instincts of 
a game hog. Probably you have 
not, and ergo cannot appreciate my 
feelings. case in point was a 
recent trip we made to a certain 
California mountain lake, frequent- 
ed by luscious canvasbacks and 
redheads. 

Now, this lake, lying just 7,000 
feet above the sea, which could be 
seen from the hills around it, is 
about six miles long, by a_ mile 
wide. A few miles from it is an- 
other, this one very shallow. : 

From the first bad weather in 
Northern California until these 
lakes freeze—three or four months, 
say—these magnificent and com 
aratively rare ducks loaf on these 
ches by the thousands. 

In good weather there is but one 
way to handle them—that is to 
frame up an entertainment for 
thei? benefit, get six or seven 
boats, and then row up the lake, 
driving the ducks ahead, until 
finally, nervous over the constant 
attention, and the approaching end 
of the lake, they rise and break 
back. he parties in the boats, 
and in the blinds built on rafts on 
the lake, then get shooting. 

Let me say, before going farther 
that after you’ve pulled a con 
founded sheet-iron floating bath- 
tub a matter of five or six miles, 
you don’t feel like overlooking 
any bets when the shoot:ng starts, 
particularly when said shooting 
may last a total of perhaps 20 
minutes. Twenty gauge, bah! 

B. L. and I took 20-bores with 
us. I swear by the 20-bore, nor 
did experience with ducks within 
decent range and some without 
decent range do aught to alter 
my opinion of the little gun. 
The birds that came back low— 
wire-tails and spoonies—bumped 
against as many loads from the 
20-bores as they did from the 12’s 
around us. lso, brethren, put 
not your trust in factory 20-bore 
loads until you've tried out said 
factory loads in all combinations 
possible to get and know that 
you’ve got the best possible food 
for the little gun. ome factory 
stuff won’t develop two-thirds the 
full efficiency of the little gun in 
pattern and penetration and even- 
ness of work shot after shot— 
and you cannot afford to let any- 
thing undone that will serve to 

et all there is possible to get 
rom the reduced bore. 

B. L. and I hastily seized on to 
what factory stuff we could get, 
not having any duck loads framed 
up, as we had framed up our 
quail loads. The _ results were 
not pretty—but we’ll pass on. 
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As I started to say, the big 
birds—the “cans” and their dou- 
bles the redheads, and the few 
others that mixed with them— 
didn’t pull off any fool stunts of 
breaking through the line close to 
the water in returning to the clear 
end of the lake. They rose to a 
height they considered safe—one 
at which their casualties were nou 
enough to he noticed—and at this 
height they went over the boats. 
Back a mile or so they dropped 
and hunted up new loafing places. 
_ Regular flight there was none, 
feed in the way of plants abound- 
ed on the lake. Save for storms 
and the interruption of the boats, 
they would stay comfortably put 
apparently until the ice came. 

Here was a case where the big- 
gest gun was none too big—and 
smaller ones were too small in 
the proportion of their smallness. 
I didn’t see all the guns used, 
but from the way some of those 
big ducks came out of the sky 
and then bounced on the _ lake, 
I we ory that full-grown 10’s and 
buckshot must have been the pro- 
gram for some shooters. 

Ordinarily, in these days of 
small-bag limits, the ordinary man 
can get full satisfaction in the 
course of his day’s shooting, with 
the small 20-bore. Up to 650 
yards I’ve never been able to see 
the difference between the 20 
with loads accurately suited to its 
peculiar individual cases—and the 
ordinary 12-bore. Both kill ducks 
if you lead the duck the right 
distance, and after the duck is 
dead the manner of his taking off 
matters but little save as one gun 
is more pleasant to shoot than 
another. 

But when it is a case of pulling 
them out of the sky or goin 
without, I desire to say that 
want a gun that will perform said 
sky-pulling stunt. Occasionally 
during the drives on the lake, a 
bird would suddenly shoot limply 
for the water far below. He'd 
hit so hard, he’d bounce. Then 
from the rest of the line would 
go a delighted yowl 

“Ya-a-a-a-y, what in you 
shootin’ over there, buckshot?” 

I yearn to be the party sus 
pected of using said Bae MA I 
hanker to be the recipient of the 
congratulations of a half-mile of 
rough-neck duck-shooters for get- 
ting them out of the biue em- 
pyrean. 

Ordinarily I believe 
age duck-shooter could not do 
much better with bigger guns 
and heavier loads than he does 
with his stiff 12-bore combination 
of 1% ounce ,of shot, and 3% 
drams of smokeless, so long as 
the shooting is at single birds. 
Beyond the killing range of that 
load, judgment of distance and 
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is so 
hard that killing would begin to 
partake of the fluke order, not 
a flukv pattern that happened to 
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consequent necessary lead 


catch the bird right at aaa 
range than the gun's average a il- 


ity, but a fluky combination of 
correct a of distance and 
lead and swing. 


But time and again—like this 
lake-shooting—whole flocks of big 
ducks come over, and if your lea 
was anywhere near right, if you 
didn’t connect with one, you'd 
stand a good chance of connecting 
with another. Here’s the prov- 
ince of the bigger gun or load or 
both—when the ducks become ed- 
ucated, and fancy they know all 
there is to know about shotgun 
ranges. You know quite well that 
ducks will seemingly act as if 
they knew to five yards how far 
a gun would kill, and then will 
keep just outside of the danger 
space. 

The days of the 10 bore are 
over. Lots of 10’s flourish among 
our best duck-shooting citizens, but 
ask the factories or the gun dealers 
how many they sell in a year. The 
10 is taboo at the trap. The stock 
of 10-bore shells in a store is about 
like the stock of 28 bore shells— 
and I cannot say anything worse 
about a stock of shells than this. 
_ So the 10 bore is not the gun 
it was of yore. Ordinary citizens 
like to stay with a gun that can 
be used at the trap, and for which 
a decent choice of food is offered 
at the dealer’s. It is a bit peev- 
ing to go into the store and find 
your choice restricted to two loads, 
one small shot, the other large. 
You can go about as far as those 
in charge of painting the old 
schoolhouse and who were told to 
paint her any old color so long 
as she was red. 

Evidently the party departing 
from the fold of the 12 or the 16 
or the 20 bore, all of which are 
well represented on the shell 
shelves of the average store, is 
going to get grief. He has to buy 
his shells in case lots to get any- 
thing worth firing at mudhens, and 
he’s forever barred from the com- 
pany of those that play at the 
traps so long as he uses that big 
10 bore or 8 bore or whatever it 
is he uses. 

Only the ownership of a lot of 
guns or the chance at oodles of 
good duck shooting, albeit hard 
duck shooting, can possibly justity 
any man in sinking his money in 
a bess larger than the 12. y Mon 
you can do work with the 12 bore, 
spesley prepared for the purpose, 
that you cannot get out of the 10 
loaded with ordinary American 
factory loads. True, you can also 
load up your 10 to its full capac- 
ity by getting shells loaded to your 
order, but it is well to keep in 
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mind that the party with the 12 
bore and shells specially loaded 
for it can shoot circles around the 
man depending on the stock loads 
for his 10, 

Also, the man with the special 
16 can outgun the man with ordi- 
nary 12-bore loads, although here 
the 12, with its many loads, can 
be loaded to nearer its full capac- 
ity right from the dealer’s shelves. 

For example—although, not own- 
ing a chronograph, I cannot quote 
figures—take the fastest load I can 
find for the 12 on the shelves of 
a big dealer—28 grains of powder 
and 1 or 1% oz. of big shot. 
Then take a_ special 16-bore load 
used by Hedderly, one of the most 
skilled duck shots on the coast— 
a load of 3% drams of powder, 
and % oz. of big shot. 

At 60 yards that wonderful- 
shooting 16 will put as many pel- 
lets into the killing circle as a 
good 12 with the ounce load, and 
outpattern most 12’s. By out- 
patterning I mean cctadllg put 
more pellets in, not a greater per- 
centage for the shot actually used 
in the load. 

_The velocity for the 16 is far 
higher than that for the 12, while 
bulk powder in the reduced bore 
ives better shooting than the 
eavy load in the 12. On tough 
birds, like cans, the 16 bore has 
it on the 12 by a considerable mar- 
gin, and the more average the 12 
the farther it falls behind, because 
that 16 is a marvel at holding pat- 
tern, in spite of very high velocity 
—and velocity is what kills when 
the birds are tough and heavily 
feathered. Actual test over oo 
many years and too many birds 
for doubt has shown this 16 in 
the hands of its skilled owner to 
be capable of getting the limit 
more speedily than any 12 that 
has yet shown up on the club, and 
getting birds that the 12’s pass up. 

Of course, here is a case of a 
special gun and specially worked- 
out loads against ordinary 12’s and 
ordinary loads, but the man desir- 
my success has to pay for it with 
a bit of trouble. 

But we can extend our 12 bores 
so far by special chambering and 
boring and loading that no 16 can 
hope to ss fact, lap them 
over into the 10-bore class with 
some to spare. 


(To be continued) 


A LETTER FROM DAN J. 
SINGER 


Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Just back from sheep hunt. You 
will see by the enclosed clipping I 
had a good trip. 

Of the several varieties of sheep, 
the Ovis dalli is found to have the 
smallest average base. Their curl 
of horn, however, is usually longer 
and makes a more graceful and 
complete turn, 

In the Kenai range (where I 
hunted) there are very few 14-inch 
rams left; all mine showed 14 
inches at the base. The best ram 
measured as follows: Base 14, curl 
88, spread 2314. This, I think, is 
the best head that has been taken 
out of here in several years. My 
big ram of last year, showing a 
base of 17% inches, had a curl of 
only 34. 

I saw a moose and am quite 
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sure it would have measured 70 
inches. He spent the whole after- 
noon within 400 yards of my tent. 
I am through with the moose fam- 
ily, so did not shoot. 

In a few days I take the 
steamer to a town called Anchor- 
age, which is at the head of Cook 
Inlet. This is what they call a 
tent town and does not show on 
the maps, as it has come up over 
night, so to speak. Here I am 
to meet a man, who will come over 
from Sunrise in his power-boat, 
and then coast down the Alaska 
Peninsula for brown bear. 

The weather up to the present 
time has been extremely mild; in 
fact, the weather has been warmer 
on this hunt than any trip I have 
ever been on, with the exception 
of South America. 

Dan J. S1ncer. 

Noted Hunter in from Lower 

Lake Country 

Daniel J. Singer, hunter of na- 
tional fame, is here, having just 
returned from Skilak Lake and 
Benjamin:Creek with Tom Towl as 
uide. While out, Singer, who 
unts only large game, got three 
mountain sheep, the largest of 
which had horns measuring i4 
inches at the base, with a 23%4- 
inch spread and a curl of 38 
inches. 

‘‘We saw several large moose,” 
said Mr. Singer, in a of 
his trip to-day, “but as I have 
some fine heads mounted we_ did 
not take any.” This is not Sing- 
er’s first trip to Alaska, omen 
it is the first to this district. In 
1913 he, accompanied by Judge 
Ford, hunted big game in the Cas- 
siar district, a it was here that 
he secured the fine moose heads. 
It is of this trip he writes in his 
book, “Big Game Fields of Amer- 
ica, North and South,” which re- 
lates the most dramatic and inter- 
esting moments of all his hunting 
trips. 

‘rom here Singer goes to An- 
chorage to meet Nate White, who 
will take him down the Alaska 
Peninsula in his power-boat to 
hunt brown bear, the only species 
of big game which Singer has 
never been after. 


HUNTING THE MYSTYEK 
By H. P. Sheldon 


Pete and I had lost interest in 
skiis and webbed shoes to such an 
extent that we regarded these 
things only in the light of conven- 
ient equipment when it became 
necessary to get anywhere over 
the deep snow. Regardless of our 
earlier enthusiasm anent these aids 
to winter travel, a too constant 
association had robbed them of 
their charm and forced us to as- 
sume a most utilitarian standpoint. 
The proverb, “A quail a day for 
thirty days, etc.,”” and calculated 
to demonstrate the alienating in- 
fluence of propinquity, as applied 
to the joys of the gourmand, is no 
less true of the rarities of recre- 
ation. 

The time had been when a dash 
down a snowy hillside would fur- 
nish —_ * thrill to justify the 
toilsome climb upWard; but it be- 
gan to dawn upon us that there 
was as much climbing as there was 
sliding—and apparently a little 
more, Being of average intelli- 
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gence we soon discovered that a 
balanced recreation was as essen- 
tial to our spiritual equanimity as 
a balanced ration was necessary to 
our physical welfare. 

Cold weather and deep snow are 
excellent and pleasant things, fur- 
nishing as they do, a grateful con 
trast to the humid regn of Sum- 
mer; but they cut one’s schedule 
of pleasures badly and reduce the 
list of what one may do out of 
doors. The praiseworthy feature 
of winter, so far as 1 am con- 
cerned, is the fact that it prepares 
one to properly welcome spring. 

The winter just passing was 
more unkind than any of preced- 
ing years. The snow as it came 
was invariably followed by rain, so 
there was always a thin glaze of 
crust spread over field and wood 
lot alike; it made tramping after 
rabbits, or just plain hiking for 
fun, a toilsome, noisy drudgery, 
vain as to rabbits and sterile as to 
fun. No matter how high the 
enthusiasm at the outset it was 
bound to fade under the constant 
strain of tinkling, crashing prog- 
ress, and hard-fought, infinitesimal 
gains; so that we way sought 
relief in a conventional return 
along the beaten path of an easy- 
surfaced logging road. The snow 
was not suitable to ski work; on 
the levels it was a treacherous, 
frictionless film, incapable alike of 
bearing one’s weight staunchly, or 
yielding to it gracefully; while a 
glissade down a steep hill was an 
adventure fraught with interesting 
—and painful—incident sure to 
feaze even the more enthusiastic 
coasters. 

We could still resort to our 
rifles and pistols for amusement, 
though they promised little enough 
as we were not equipped with even 
a passable indoor range, and or- 
thodox range shooting under ex- 
isting weather conditions was out 
of the question. 

“If we could only patent some 
kind of a target that would be 
interesting like rabbit-shooting and 
likewise give us enough exercise 
to keep warm on, we'd have it 
about right,” said Pete. ‘Trouble 
with ordinary range-shooting at 
this time of year is that you've 
got to go barehanded so blamed 
much. As far as I’m concerned 
there’s two can’ts in my bright 
lexicon; I can’t, with my left 
hand, fish a nickel out of my right 
hand pants pocket, nor I can’t 
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HE present issue of bl terminates ten years of its growth 

I and usefulness under the EF uBILD same adic and meena 
It is a sort of anniversary - SE for us; a period when one pauses 

and looks back over the work STREAM pads AA ry During i ten 
years we have seen the magazine improve in every way; in the quality and extent of its hunting 
and fishing articles; in the literary charm of the outdoorsman’s tale; in the spirit of yood 
fellowship, manliness and deep love of Nature which pervades the typical woodsman; and, 
finally, in the mechanical details pleasing to the eye in paper, printing and pictorial features. 

And, we feel that the ground thus far gained is good; that we have made a first-class 
outdoor’s magazine of FIELD AND STREAM. But . . . by that same satisfaction, we realize that 
this is no time for contentment, of resting on our oars and letting things stand as good enough. 
Far from it; these ten years up to 1915 under the present managership may be well enough, 
but 1916 is going to be the Banner Year—to start the next ten; something bigger and finer, 
as the future always should be. ° 

Our plans for 1916 will make every outdoors-man whistle with approval. Good 
old FieLp AND STREAM will hum right along, as fine as ever before, but with a lot of good new 
ideas added to what you already have had. Such well-known writers in the outdoor world as 
Dan Singer, now in Alaska hunting white sheep and brown bears for FIELD AND STREAM; 
Buckingham, just returned from the Cassiar country; Dan Beard, who has just completed a 
work on signs and signals; and Warren Miller, widely known as the author of “Camp Craft”, 
have contributed series of articles for 1916, while all our old favorite authors of hunting and 
fishing stories will be represented this year more abundantly than ever before. There will be a 
new nature series on our upland birds and wildfowl, another on practical game farming, and a 
host of shotgun and rifle articles of the practical hunter’s kind, not ballistics and mechanics but 
practical rifleistics. 

Also, there will be practical articles on rods, tackle, lures, baits, and the technique of 
casting will be presented in its proper season. ‘The school of the outdoors is a big one and 
we do not know where its curriculum can be taught if not in the pages of an outdoorsman’s 
magazine. ‘ 

And, speaking of teaching something, how about practical game farming? Every sports- 
man wants to know how to make a start at it in his neighborhood, just what vermin ought to 
be killed at sight and why, and what foods experience has shown the best to plant. We 
will have a series on this subject in 1916 that will be the last word in up-to-date American 
game raising. 

In the field of conservation FIELD AND STREAM will be to the fore in 1916 as always. 

While we do not believe.in filling our reading matter with notes on the big fight for 
conservation going on all over the Union, we do fully believe in keeping our readers posted 
in salient features, throwing the weight of this magazine wherever its influence is needed in 
legislative halls, and in calling upon our readers in support of meritorious local measures 
whenever concerted effort becomes necessary. 

In general 1916 is going to be such a year as we never have had before and our readers will 
more than ever be satisfied with the value to them of FIELD AND STREAM as entertainer, 
instructor and champion in the cause of conservation. 





See Following Pages for Six Good Offers 
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You’ve Got to Light = 
the Camp at Night A= 


THE . 
Cosily seated before the open fireplace, under the soft [iam JUSTRITE 
é : : 24:5 Par D0. 17-I901 
glow of your reading lamp, you are likely, as you : was MAY 72 ai 
plan your coming camping trip, to forget the most 
important thing in the whole shebang—something to 
light the camp at night. And you won’t miss it ’til 
you come in sopping wet that first rainy night and burn your 
fingers trying with feeble matches to dig up those dry socks. 
Experienced “been there” campers have turned to the 
efficient acetylene camper’s lamp as the answer to the light 
question, for it gives the most brilliant light, needs little 
care, it won’t blow out, the fuel is light, compact and easy to carry, and coming in 
water-proof cans, a “spill” won’t spoil or lose it. 
The Justrite Camp Lamp shown in the illustration will do the work for you as well as 
it is doing it for thousands of other sportsmen all over America. It will burn 3%4 to 4 
hours without refill. Nickel-plated, well-made, it is in 
>, every way a practical, sportsmanlike looking piece of 
ey equipment. You will find it invaluable not only 
Solve your >,in lighting the camp, but in fishing, canoeing, 
. “,, finding your way in the woods at night, and 
Cooking ~ £ hundreds of other ways. 
: e %, 
P roblem with ~g, We are able to offer this—on ac- 
T ‘> count of the large numbers we 
A STOPPLE KI ©. are purchasing—with a year’s 
“ subscription to FIELD 
“ lugged-along-from-the-kitchen ” uten- AND oT (total 
sils over a camp-fire? Then you will hail Ps value, $3.00) for $2.00 
with joy, as friend and companion, the cooking 1S) This is 
outfit shown here. Offer No. 1 


It is the well-known Stopple Kook Kit, which has 
found such: an enthusiastic welcome among both camp- 
ing experts and sportsmen generally all through the coun- 
try. It contains ample utensils for two persons, including two fry pans, two cups (all 
with detachable handles), a broiler large enough to set them on—-so they can’t spill over 
and lose your meal among the cinders—and a pot for boiling soup, potatoes, coffee, etc., 
all made of the most durable and practical of materials and all nesting together so in- 
geniously that the whole fits into the side 
pocket of your hunting coat. Entire 
weight only 32 ounces. 
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Ever try to cook a meal with ordinary 








The price of this Kit is $2.50, but 
buying in large quantities, we are 
able to offer you this Kit, with 
a year’s subscription to FIELD 
AND STREAM (total value $4.90) 


This is Offer No. 2 





THIS IS TH® STOPPLE KOOK KIT 


sili b> 
NA CANCER TRS RLS | 
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Your Outfit Is 
Not Complete 
—Without a 
GOOD Reel 


Our idea of an excellent reel, one that 
ought to have a place in every good 
angler’s outfit, is pictured here. In 
offering this particular reel we have 
been governed by its construction, 
workmanship, worth, popularity and the reputation of the firm that makes it. 

The TRIPART, for that’s what it is, is manufactured by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., who have 


one of the largest productions of good reels in this country. You’ve seen it advertised in 
some sportsman’s magazines—regularly in FIELD AND STREAM—and many an angler 





















possible for reels of their type. .O 
We recommend the TRIPART as a real bait-casting . 7 
reel and as a good “all-’round” one with an 80-yard _«S 
capacity. It has a tubular frame construction— _ 
no screws or rivets to work loose. ~Y 


friend has one. Meisselbach Reels have always figured promi- 
nently in our Prize Fishing Contest, and in 1914 helped land fe) 
Hot Coffee 
in a Second! 
In a vecond. 


28 prize winners—that’s more than half of the number Ss 
In Camp or at Home 


This,reel at your dealers or any other place < 
costs $3.00—you can buy it blindfolded and ~— 
know the money was well spent. To have a 
you in our family we offer a year’s & 
— to FIELD AND STREAM, © 
plus this excellent reel (a $4.50 30 
value) for the price of the reel S 
alone—S33. L 


This is S 
Offer No. 3 or 


All the necessities and utensils of 
coffee-making are not adding to the 
weight of your pack when you “pack” a 
Thermos. 

This first and original temperature-retaining bottle 

has been tested and proven so far beyond question that 

to-day there are actually more than ten million in use 

throughout the civilized world. They have such actual 

value to the outdoorsman and sportsman that hot coffee in the duck blind is quite as 

needed as the gun; cooling drinks on the sultry trout streams as neces- 
sary as the rod—to the all-’round enjoyment, we mean. 





We have picked the Thermos bottle as a premium because of its worth 
and popularity—and because we want you to have one. The bottle 
will prove quite indispensable to every member of the family. 





The superiority of the Thermos is due to its resistance against break- 
ing, to its finished workmanship and guarantee, and to its universal 
use and sale. We unqualifiedly endorse and recommend it. 


To bring you into our family we offer a THERMOS pint size 
($2.00 bottle) plus FIELD AND STREAM for one year 
($1.50) for $2.25. If you prefer the quart size ($3.00) bottle, 
the combination price is ...........cesecccencces ‘sou sees 


This is Offer No. 4 
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It’s a “Jim Heddon’”’ 


That’s All You Need Know About a Rod 











eet =r: 


This is a real, practical, man’s size rod, designed and made in the Heddon factory 
where all the “Dowajiac’” tackle comes from, and with the same attention to detail 
that characterizes all the Heddon goods. It’s a two-piece, five-foot, five-and-a-half 
ounce, bait-casting and trolling rod—split bamboo tip and butt, all guides of file-proof 
metal, crystal agate tip-top. Many thousands of our readers have secured this rod in past 
seasons. We have yet to have a dissatisfied subscriber. 

This rod-sells in your own tackle store for Two Dollars, but as we have con- 
tracted with the manufacturer by the thousand rods, we are able to offer you | 
this rod, with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (three dollars 
ar Se MEL so hoWt cs Oecd ob cece sep ee taus caseeveesesaoh wor $2.00 


This ts Offer No. 5 


YOU’VE GOT TO HAVE A COMPASS! 


Men who have been lost and been fortunate enough to come through alive—and every- 
one doesn’t have that luck—unhesitatingly agree it was the most harrowing experience 
possible. Every sportsman owes it to himself and to his family to remove every avoid- 
able danger from his woodland travel, and a reliable compass and a map will effectively 
prevent you from ever finding yourself “up against it.” 


A compass alone plus a little common sense, will enable you to travel in a straight line 
and avoid the travelling-in-circles which has worn down so many unfortunates. 
Appreciating the difficulty of securing a really reliable compass at a low price, we have 
very carefully gone over the various types on the market and selected the “Leedawl” 
shown here. This is made by the Taylor Instrument Companies 
and is the result of over half a century’s experience in the making 
of absolutely accurate scientific instruments. It has a jeweled 
needle, heavy and tempered steel point, silvered metal dial, screw 
stop, and white metal non-tarnishing case. Both the manufacturer’s 
and our guarantee stand back of the “Leedawl.” 

This compass sells for One Dollar in the stores, but by pur- 
chasing them in large lots we are able to offer the “Leedawl” 
with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (value 
RR Re ARN 2 Re is eet Pe a ae $1.75 


This is Offer No. 6 
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USE THIS COUPON 


FIELD AND STREAM, 331 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Gentlemen : 
Enclosed is $...... for which send me FIELD AND STREAM for one year and as 
DOMME Wis 5 is vce caeua abe bnece bs as per Offer No......... 


Name 


Street Address 


we SE a ne ee NE ET 
(Write just as plainly as possible) 
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REAR VIEW OF THE MYSTYK 


stick a little, slippery wad of 
paper over a bullet hole with box- 
"= on.’ 

e running deer target which 
they had at Perry would be just 
the thing,” I observed, “‘one of us 
could pull string while the other 
fellow shot, then reverse, and 
everybody keep het up. 

y remark | ave Pete the germ 
of an idea. y grab,” he ejacu- 
lated, “we can have a running 
deer target. Fix it up on skids 
and she’ll slide over this snow like 
a drunkard to a campmeeting. 
And we’ll get Lee, the lawyer, to 
come up and bust himself trying 
to hit it.’ 

With that idea we repaired to 
the shop where with glue pot, 
hammer and nails we fashioned a 
cardboard animal, the like of 
which was never upon land nor 
sea. An archeologist might have 
mistaken the beast for some relic 
of prehistoric ages, except that the 
reverse side bore a glaring adver- 
tisement concerning So-and-So’s 
biscuits. 

As Lee poten out, this legend 
advanced the critter past the age 
of protoplasm at any rate. 

Pete advanced an opinion which, 
if not as learned, was at least de- 
scriptive. Said he, as he reviewed 
the result of our handiwork with 
an appraising, judicial eye, “Which 
it don’t look like anything that I 
ever had the misfortune to meet. 
It might be a cartooley, cr it 

—__ be a hoodan and live on 

lusks and beer, or, again, it 
might be one of those curious din- 
guses which Stewart Edward White 
goes huntin’ for. It’s a ‘she’ all 
right, ‘cause it looks like it could 
travel backwards or forwards, or 
up, or down, also, it looks as if 
she didn’t know which way she 
was going herself.” 

We took the cue from the ex- 
pert’s opinion and “She” she re- 
mained until circumstances rechris- 
tened her. 

The next day came bright and 
sunshiny but cold enough to make 
the pines, which clustered in the 
hill pastures, take on that deep 
blue color which, though it indi- 
cates present cold weather, also 
presages a thaw. The reflected 
light from the snow brought an 
involuntary squint to one’s eyes 
and the crisp, still air touched the 
membrane of the nostrils like a 
breath of fire. 

Nevertheless, it was a beautiful 

y, and we took “her” out to a 
suitable hillside and prepared to 


Shotguns and Rifles 


let her gambol. In selecting a 
hill we were at pains to find one 
with a smooth, steep slope and 
something answering the purpose 
of a natural “butts” to stop roving 
bits of ricocheting metal. It may 
be true that there dre localities 
destitute of declivities where peo 
= are poverty-stricken of hills, 
ut that is not true of Vermont. 
Mathematicians have explained 
that Vermont isn’t a little State; 
she only looks small; if she were 
flattened out we’d have more area 
than the British Empire. To prove 
this contention they cite the inci- 
dent of the agriculturist who fell 
off his farm three times during one 
forenoon. Anyhow, we can afford to 
be selective in the matter of hills. 
When a resident of the State 
wants a hill, he doesn’t rush out 
and embrace the first ridge that 
comes along; he knows his busi- 
ness and inspects a limitless col- 
lection of hills, humps, ridges and 
hogbacks, until he finds one per- 
fectly suited to his needs—be it 
hill, bump, ridge, or hogback in 
the classifications, 

e found a hill that was per- 
fectly adapted to the use of our 
lady friend and by simply breaking 
trail with skiis, we fashioned a 
runway for her. We planned to 
let “ther” romp down the hill 
under her own steam, subject to 
fire as soon as she passed the 
danger flags, and to pull her to 
the stop again by means of a cord 
attached to the skids. Following 
which plan we derived a maximum 
amount of shooting and fun at a 
minimum expenditure of elbow 
grease. 

Two hundred yards away, where 
the ridge swerved to form an ob- 
tuse angle, we fixed up a com 
fortable firing point with a blanket 
to lie upon while shooting and to 
keep such easily lost articles as 
a lubricant boxes, and 
film rolls for the kodak, from being 
buried in the snow. 

Pete and I elected to stay at the 
runway and operate “her” while 
Lee went up to the firing point to 
wreak Krag vengeance upon the 
target. Presently, with his rifle 
in position, he gave us the “ready” 
signal, and I started the lovely 
creature on her gantlet. 

She slid along tentatively at 

















AND AFFORDS A NOVEL FORM OF 
PISTOL PRACTICE 
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first, as if doubtful of her free- 
dom, but gathered velocity as she 
neared the danger zone, whence 
she raced down the run, bearing 
the burden of our hopes and fears 
—Pete’s and mine—Pete hoped the 
Lawyer would miss her, and I was 
afraid he wouldn’t. 

Directly “she’’ sailed out of 
sanctuary we heard the crackling 
sound of the 220-grain bullet and 
saw a sudden geyser of snow spurt 
from the runway, then another, 
and another before the target 
slowed to a stop at the end of the 
run. From our place of observa- 
tion, d'rectly behind and a little 
above the course, it appeared as 
though the target ran_ perfectly 
smooth and was relatively easy to 
hit, so we were at loss to account 
for those chasms in the snow that 
marked the lawyer’s shot-holes. 

We had little time in which to 
cogitate this circumstance before 
the man on the blanket emitted 
noises calculated to inform us that 
he was ready forthe return run. 
I laid hold of the cord intending 
to do a sort of ball-in-the-fountain 
stunt with the target and bring 
humiliation upon the lawyer, while 
Pete chanted a sort of vulgar lit 
any, “Don't let him hit her—don’t 
let him hit her’’—and repeat. A 
sharp tug made “her” leap back- 
ward a clear ten feet but, alas, all 
the combined efforts of the frantic 
Pete and myself were unava‘ling to 
stir her another inch! With one 
dainty (?) toe under a tuft of 
bunch grass “she” paused, in an 
attitude of coy meditation, while 
the lawyer, base opportunist, 
plugged in five straight bull’s-eyes 
on the nine-inch c'rcle just abaft 
the contrary beast’s mid-rib. In 
these unorthodox, decadent days I 
am powerless to define the exact 
radius of language beyond which 
is profanity; but, be the boundary 
as wide as it may, I'll still insist 
that Pete was outside it. 

Chastened and cringing under 
the gibes of our one-time crony 
we went down and released her 
and pulled her back to where Lee 
could exult over the bullet holes, 
while we moved off to the firing 
point bent upon snatching victory 
from the slavering jaws of defeat. 

“You shoot first,” said Pete, 
—~ 9 generous of a sudden, 

= A= and harnessed my- 
self - tthe Spring fie Id. 

“Let ’er bubble.” and bubble she 
did. In the first ten feet I aban- 
doned all hopes of a sweet succes- 
sion,of bull’s-eyes, also I found the 
reason for the lawyer’s first three 
misses. Viewed from a position at 
right angles to the course “she” 
sailed swiftly, but mot smoothly. 
It was a sermon on surmounting 
obstacles to see that target nego 
tiate a hummock; “she” leaped 
ten feet when one foot would have 
sufficed. I managed to puncture 
the figure twice in the three shots 
I fired as the target slid down the 
declivity, but I only scored twice 
in five, as “she” backed up the 
slope. All lawyers are incipient 
politicians, and my poor showing 
was directly traceable to Lee’s 
professional penchant for string- 
pulling. 

Poor Pete fared no better than 
I in his initial attempt, and the 
fiend at the cord-end effectually 
protected the target on the return 
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trip—which fact moved the volatile 
Peter to revilings. 

“IT can’t hit the cussed paste- 
board,” he raged, ‘“‘not while that 
old darn fool down there is a- 
yanking it around like a louse in 
a lamp chimney, but I’ll just bet 
ou nine dollars that I could wal- 
opse him.”’ 

“Think you’re smart, don’t 
you?” he inquired, as the lawyer 
approached, smiling a_benignant 
smile. “Well, I don’t, ou’d 
never have hit ‘her’ if ‘she’ hadn’t 
up and bogged down for you. I 
could tell your friends something 
about you if I wanted. ’Member 
the time you put on glasses every 
time you sat down to eat a ham 
sandwich, so’s to fool your stomach 
into thinking you’d given it a full 
meal?” 

I succeeded in parting them be- 
fore blood had been shed, and 
presently each forgot his mortal 
insult in the interest engendered 
by the gambolings of the ““Mystyk” 
—for we decided to rechristen her. 

During the succeeding weeks the 
™ y gee ’ has been led forth again 
and again, and with each run, our 
interest increases. The idea in- 
volves no expenditure, yet it gives 
one a chance to keep up his work 
with the larger caliber guns and 
takes one into the air at a time 
of the year when indoor pastimes 
are a bit too popular to be strictly 
healthy. 

In constructing another snow 
target we should use a light, cheap 
steel-runnered sled as a founda- 
tion. With the advantage of steel- 
shod runners, the target would run 
easily in any condition of snow. 

The idea can be applied success- 
fully to meet the requirements of 
any arm, from the high-powered 
“sporter” down to the 22 pistol— 
with a lesson to be learned in each 
instance. 

The snow furnishes an unfailing 
check for each shot—whether it be 
a hit or miss—and this is an ad- 
vantage not to be ignored if one is 
delving in the problems of running 
shots. Our own scores have im- 
proved wonderfully since we first 
adopted this form of practice. 

or the sake of competition we 
gave the target counters—the 
“bull” with a value of two, and 
the rest of the figure counting one. 

he idea has certainly been of 
use to us, helping — the gap 
in the rifleman’s calendar, whic 
stretches between fall squirrels and 
spring woodchucks. 

The lawyer his finger upon 
the chord of our interest in 
= a shooting when he said, 
“With a target like that a man 
can approximate any form of rifle 
shooting. For instance, suppose 
I wanted lion-shooting with all it’s 
trimmings, I’d set my target, tie 
a piece of limburger up in the cor- 
ner of my handkerchief, slip two 
Thomas cats—of interests inimical 
to one another—into a sack, and 
then I’d have it. Likewise, I am 
convinced that one who merely de- 
sires a bull’s-eye doesn’t necessar- 
ily get it every time he goes after 
it—at least, not the amachoor.” 


AUXILIARY CARTRIDGES IN 
THE .250-3000 


Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 
I am informed by the Marble 
Mfg. Co. that they make auxiliary 


Field and Stream 


cartridges for shooting the .25-cal. 
Colt automatic and the .25-cal. 
Stevens short, rim-fire cartridges 
in the .250-3000 Savage. Would 
you consider the above cartridges 
accurate up to 100 yards, and 
would there be any danger of 
leading the barrel with the lead 
bullet of the Stevens short car- 
tridge, due to the rather sharp 
twist of the rifling? Would you 
consider the factory shell reloaded 
with the Ideal gas-check bullet a 
better combination for short and 
medium range work? Is there any 
need for the “ammonia dope’ 
when cleaning the .250-3000 atter 
using standard factory ammuni- 
tion, since it is claimed there is no 
metal fouling? Do you consider 
the various gold-bead front sights 
good for general hunting, rapid 
cpeating. and under poor condi- 
tions of light? O. F. EKE. 

Would prefer the Marble-Bray- 
ton auxiliary cartridge shooting the 
+25 Colt. Same would give 1%4- 
inch groups at 40 ere, which is 
as far as one usually shoots small 
game. Would not be accurate at 
100 yards. Avoid leading by 
prompt cleaning with nitro solvent 
oil. Would not use ammonia dope; 
too - to rust up the works. 
Gold bead is good tor both snow 
shooting and ordinary hunting 
conditions.—Eb, 


THE CARE OF THE GUN 
Herbert K. Savage 


All too soon will the gunning 
season be closed for another twelve 
months and the old gun be laid 
away for another long rest, broken 
now and then, perhaps, by a day’s 
sport at the traps. 

Many men, at the close of the 
season, treat their guns to a “lick 
and a promise,” so to apes’ they 
run an oily rag through the bar- 
rels and let it go at that, not even 
bothering to take down the gun 
and put it away in the gun-case. 
Some out-of-the-way corner seems 
to answer all requirements. Next 
season there will be spots of rust 
on the outside of the barrels, and 
the inside will be a sad spectacle. 
The slogan of such a man seems 
to be, “Oh, well, if she’ll still kill, 
I don’t care how she looks!’”’ 

Giving your gun, whether it be 
rifle, shotgun or revolver, the 
attention which it deserves 
is neither a long nor laborious 
task. Fifteen or twenty minutes’ 
work will suffice to render it prac- 
tically rust-proof during its en- 
forced rest, 

* To thoroughly clean the barrel 
of your revolver or rifle run boil- 
ing water through it, or, better 
still, plug up the muzzle end with 
cloth or paper and fill the barrel 
full of the boiling water, which is 
easily done even with a solid frame 
repeating rifle, even age me it 
seems impossible at first glance. 
Let it stand for about ten minutes, 
then pour out the water and re- 
peat the process. The heat of the 
barrel will dry up most of the 
moisture after the water has been 
emptied out. Be careful not to 
allow the water to get into the 
mechanism of your rifle; use a 
small funnel and pour the water 
into the breech end of the barrel. 
Swab out the bore with a om rag, 
until you are satisfied that all the 


moisture has been removed. Then 
grease or oil the inside thoroughly: 
a of the well-known gun greases 
will be found satisfactory. For 
my own guns, instead of grease, 
I use a nitro-solvent oil. iving 
as I do at the seashore, I use 
either the rifle or shotgun every 
clear Saturday, shooting at targets 
or clay birds along the beach. As 
I use the guns so frequently the 
heavy greases are not necessary, 
as the oil will keep the metal parts 
entirely free from rust until it has 
all been absorbed by the lining of 
the guncase, which will not be for 
several weeks at least. In putting 
the gun away for a long time, it 
will be found wise to pus the 
barrels. In the case of a take- 
down gun plug both muzzle and 
breech, and in a solid frame rifle 
plug the muzzle and fill the breech 
arith a good make of gun grease. 
For the shotgun, use corks for 
plugs and for the rifle muzzle a 
greased rag. : 

There is on the market an anti 
rust rope made of cotton, which 
when soaked with oil and placed 
in the barrel will cover the entire 
circumference of the bore with a 
thin film of oil and keep it in that 
condition. These ropes are made 
for rifles, shotguns and revolvers 
in all bores and in most calibres. 
A twenty-five-cent bottle of oil will 
just about saturate one of these 
rifle ropes, while for a twelve-bore 
shotgun two bottles will be needed 
to thoroughly fill the rope with oil. 

In cleaning a_ revolver care 
should be taken to get all the 
powder residue from the front end 
of the cylinder, and the breech of 
the barrel, otherwise you may find 
that the cylinder does not obey the 
pull of the trigger and revolve as 
easily as it should. Run the swab 
through the cylinder as well as 
through the barrel, and wipe off 
the entire frame with an oiled rag. 
If you carry your side-arm in an 
open holster, | sure to punch a 
hole in the bottom of the holster 
to act as a drain, so that if you 
get caught in a storm and the 
rain runs into the holster, the 
muzzle of your revolver will not 
be submerged in a miniature lake. 

hen you clean your gun be 
sure to go over ali the parts you 
can reach with an oily rag; for the 
more inaccessible parts a small 
camel’s hair brush or a feather 
dipped in oil should be used. Care 
should be used that the mechanism 
is not flooded with oil. In a re- 
peating riflé or shotgun. too much 
oil in the mechanism will surel 
make it spatter your face and col- 
lar when you slam open the re- 
ceiver, A stiff tooth brush will be 
found a great aid in scrubbing up 
your gun after a wet day in the 
woods or duck blind. 

One time after a wet three days’ 
duck trip, the barrels of my double 
gun, which were of Damascus 
steel, were badly tarnished. The 
water of Barnegat Bay, which is 
partly brackish in the upper 
reaches of the bay, turns most 
gun-barrels a peculiar shade of 
green wherever it touches, and 
these spots are very hard to re- 
move. With a soft wet cloth and 
a light application of hand sapolio 
I took most of this rust off, a tooth 
brush and oil did the rest. After 
the operation the grain of the bar- 
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rels showed up beautifully, ana I[ 
soon after sold the gun, which I 
had bought second-hand in a pretty 
bad condition, at a good profit. 

A shotgun barrel is_ easil 
cleaned, unless it has been left 
untouched for some days during 
damp weather. Under these con- 
ditions the powder residue will 
cake and make cleaning difficult. 
In a case of this kind the boiling 
water treatment should be made 
use of, Lead streaks will some- 
times collect in the muzzle of a 
full choked gun after a number of 
shots have been fired, due to the 
constriction of the pellets when 
leaving the barrel. n removing 
these take care not to scratch the 
inner pol'sh of the barrel by a 
too vigorous scrubbing, as_ these 
scratches offer a foothold for fur 
ther leading. 

here is much more temptation 
to take apart the works of a shot- 
un than those of a rifle, but un- 
esS you are pretty sure that you 
know just where the various parts 
belong and their relation to one 
another, it is better to leave the 
cleaning of the locks to an expert 
gunsmith, 

If you want to snap the ham- 
mers of your gun, drop in the shell 
chambers a couple of used shells 
with the exploded primers still in 
place. This will save your plungers 
from being broken off, as is likely 
to happen if snapped on an empty 
chamber. 

_A man who takes good care of 
his guns will find much more 
pleasure in handling and using 
them, than the man who treats 
them carelessly and lets them rust. 

The first will enjoy his hunting 
more than the other man, for to 
him the gun is not only a weapon 
of destruction, but a friend who 
has proved his worth under vary- 
ing circumstances. 


THE PENDULUM DEER 


By Warren H. Miller 

Quite by accident I discovered 
a means of getting a world of fun 
and good practice in rifle shooting 
—a running deer target that can 
be made in half an hour and will 
go a me way toward surprising 
you out of any notion that such an 
animal is easy to hit. We have a 
running deer at the Camp Fire 
Club matches similar to the 
animal at Bisley, the Camp Perry 
matches and at s Angeles. He 
speeds along at the rate of 75 feet 
in six seconds, and not a few men 
in the club make “possibles” on 
him, that is five shots forward of 
his centerline. I myself have hit 
him four out of five at 100 yards, 
which score put me down ninth or 
tenth man, as two of them were 
haunches counting only 7, whereas 
the brisket shots count 10. The 
spoon of the Camp Fire deer is 
about 8 miles an hour, which is 
what a deer will do through timber 
when not badly frightened, the 
kind of shot you get when “he 
won’t stand still.” How fast it 
really is, you do not appreciate 
until you get at close quarters, but 
it is in any case the real thing for 
big game rifle shooting practice, 
and many a sportsman on his way 
to the annual deer hunt would give 
a lot to have a day or so at just 
such ea target. 
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THE PENDULUM DEER AT REST 


The deer that figures in these 
illustrations is proportioned for 
reduced ranges, oane 20” long 
from nose to tail, 13” from haunch 
to brisket and 5” through the body. 
He was cut out of brown cardboard 
and first used standing, firing at 
50 and 75 yards, only the first 
shot being allowed on three seconds’ 
time. All the rest had to be got 
off just as fast as the lever could 
be worked and a sight taken. 
Practically all the army method, 
of slow, careful sighting, with the 
front sight traveling around the 
bull until that instant comes when 
the bull sits squarely over the 
sight for an instant and the trigger 
is squeezed off, is worthless in 
big-game shooting. Its sole use- 
fulness is when you have a long- 
range shot at an unsuspecting 
animal. After that shot all the 
rest will be fired as gy = 2 as a 
satisfactory sight can be had, for 
that animal will rarely drop in his 
tracks; even if mortally hit he 
bounds forward and may run a 
hundred yards unless stopped, and 
any other hit will simply set him 
and you off on the long wounded- 
animal trail—unless you can knock 
him down to stay before he gets 
out of sight. Now the eye is quick 
as a flash, and the arm muscles, if 
well trained, will bring the rifle 
sights into line with the raising 
of the piece; it is only the brain 
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and erigune Ongar that are slow. 
If the rifle is not fired the instant 
the eye sees the sights on a vital 
spot on the animal, a second sight 
must be had, and still another and 
another until the trigger-finger does 
its duty. Meanwhile the animal 
may move, or, if moving all the 
time as deer and bear are often 
encountered, there is no time to 
get any sort of a military sight. 

With this deer, a party of four 
of us that were going to Maine 
and Pennsylvania after deer 
practiced with the idea of getting 
used to dull brown targets, the 
shape and vital parts of a deer, 
where to put the bead omy 
where it would do the most good, 
and how to work the magazine 
quickly and smoothly, a feature 
that many big-game Cunters over- 
look until the time comes when 
they want that whole magazine as 
quickly as it can be fired. 

One man brought a .30-40 box 
magazine carbine} the second a 
.30-30 tubular magazine; the third 
a double gun, one barrel a sixteen 
guage and the other a .38-55, while 
I used my old favorite the .82-20 
W. H. V. In addition to the deer 
we had a brown fox of about actual 
size, a profile snowshoe hare and 
a profile grouse, both full size and 
intended to be fodder for the sup- 
plementary cartridges of these 
rifles. The .30-40 and .30-80 used 
.32 S. & W. shorts in a steel su 

lementary cartridge, the .38-65 

ad reduced armory cartridges, 
while I had a pocketful of .32 S. 
& W.’s which can be shot direct 
in the chamber of the .32-20 with- 
out any supplementary cartridge at 
all. The deer was tried first at 50 
yards and then 75, five shots being 
fired in a string, the first being a 
three-second aim and the rest as 
fast as the magazine could be 
worked. The honors were carried 
off by the .30-30 and .32-20, my 
own gun landing four out of five 
at the 50-yard and all five at the 
75-yard range, principally because 
she was completely sighted in, had 
a receiver peep with large aperture, 
and I knew her of old. The other 
men were still in the stage of 
getting acquainted with their new 
rifles, the .30-40 man having just 
bought his and putting most of his 
shots high, and the .38-55 landing 
nearly 8 inches above the deer un- 
til he had had a short but earnest 
session with his sights. After that 
things went smoothly enough, 
though I do not remember a single 
magazineful that went off ab- 
solutely without jamming. This 
was due, for my gun, to dirty and 
unoiled magazine action, a part 
often neglected in favor of the 
bore, and on the larger guns often 
to not throwing down the lever 
full length. Working the magazine 
is just as much a practical part 
of rifle shooting in the woods as 
firing the gun—yet how | 
sportsmen spend any time at all 
running through a few magazine- 
fuls until they get the hang of it! 

But, both the deer and the fox 
were rather disappointing. They 
were too easy; ag | did not run the 
way game does, hit or not. The 
score stood for the deer; .82-20, 
nine shots; .30-30, six shots; .80-40, 
four shots; .88-55, none. On the 
fox at fifty yards everybody was in 
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with from two to four shots apiece; 
the grouse had his neck cut off 
by all the ge gene at thirty 
yards, and the rabbit was all shot 
up at forty—there remained no 
more worlds to conquer. Then the 
Big Idea hit me; why not rig up 
a pendulum deer? 

I tried it out next day at home. 
I had a 14-ft. strip of two-inch 
white pine moulding, and to this 
the deer was tacked with a thin 
cross piece behind him to keep him 
from twisting under air currents. 
At the upper end of this pendulum 
went a wire nail driven into a 
broom-stick handle, which latter was 
nailed to a tree trunk some sixteen 
feet above the ground, bringing the 
deer’s back 2 ft. 10 in. above the 
forest floor. Next, a file weighing 
about 1% Ibs. was secured in be- 
hind the strip of pine tor a weight, 
and the deer was ready after not 
over half an hour’s fixing up. His 
first big swing was 18 feet and he 
did it in two seconds as timed by 
a stop watch. Going 18 feet a 
second in mid-swing he was some 
hard to hit, and gee! but that was 
an exhilarating sport! It had all 
the joyous fascination of wing- 
shooting, and it was the nearest 
thing to real big-game shooting, 
pememety Virginia deer, that 1 
ave ever experienced. The Kid 
and I took to it with real en- 
thusiasm and established a score of 
two hits each out of five for a 
starter. As the shooting was done 
inside of city limits we used a 
hard-hitting, accurate air rifle, and 
reduced the range to 25 yards. 
The rules were that each swing 
counted a shot whether you shot or 
not. During the back swing you 
had to work the magazine action 
and catch your sights; no shots 
were permitted except at the 
center of the swing when his speed 
was about eighteen feet a second, 
for of course a pendulum slows up 
at either end and its total swing 
was only two seconds for the 
eighteen feet of travel. Fun! Lord, 
it was equal to wing shooting! 

e soon learnt that one has little 
time for fine sighting. You could 
not see the deer at all at the two 
ends of his swing; you caught a 
sight of him coming full speed 
through the bushes, picked him 
up and led him from a foot to 
eighteen inches ahead of the 
brisket, and whaled it to him! It 
took a -y : time to realize that 
you must lead a_running animal 
a good deal. Eighteen feet a 
second is about 12 miles an hour, 
even that not half the speed of a 
badly frightened or hit deer, and 
the time it took the air rifle bullet 
to reach him was just about the 
time a high-power bullet would 
travel 100 yards, calling for an 
apparent lead then of not less than 
a foot, and better two feet. 

At first we held just ahead of 
the brisket, with the result of 
haunch shots when they hit at 
all. The tendency to overshoot 
was also just as marked as it is 
with real game running, and the 
pendulum itself soon accumulated 
a number of shots in its shank 
above the deer, showing where 
many of the shots were going. 
Gradually we crept up to three out 
of five hits on the best strings, 
and finally I got his number and 
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plunked him four times in four 
shots, the fifth being a blank. It 
did not do to hold somewhere 
ahead of him and let off when he 
approached the spot within a foot 
or two. You were sure that these 
were going to register a hit, but 
they didn’t! But when you picked 
him up coming along hell-bent-for- 
the-election, swung along and 
ahead of him nearly eighteen 
inches—and were sure that you 
did it—you heard a satisfactory 
lunk, and later found the bullet 
ole in the brisket. My best 
score was 84; two haunch shots 
and two briskets (14 and 20) 
curiously enough the identical 
score that I made on the Camp 
Fire deer this summer, running at 
100 yards, the rifle being a .35 
Winchester. 

Another thing: it took some 
practice to get your trigger-finger 
to let off promptly at command 
from the brain. Time and again 
your brain would say “Now!”. in 
the rush of aiming and firing at 
that flying *beast, and you could 
actually see yourself missing, the 
rifle still swinging ahead but the 
trigger letting off an infinitesimal 
fraction too late. Your brain, 
acting still quicker, would see that 
it was going to be a miss and was 
already forming an appropriate 
and forceful Damn! which would 
be out of your system before the 
rifle bullet would be heard zipping 
through the underbrush. | 

You may fondly imagine that 
you are going to hit that deer this 
fall, no matter if he goes past 
you through the woods on the 
dead gallop. This confidence is 
fostered by memories of scores 
that cause you to know you can 
depend upon yourself to make 
good at standing targets, however 
dim and ghostly they may be. 
But, if you want to know just 
how much you have yet to teach 
yourself on running targets, make 
one of these pendulum deer, like 
the one in this photo, get off 75 
yards so that the time element en- 
ters into your shooting, and have 
at him with your hunting rifle! 
He swings about eight times be- 
fore he slows down enough to re- 
quire starting up again. It will 
not be that easy cinch that you 
had with those running deer and 
rabbits in the shooting gallery at 
20 yards—not at all, ertrude! 
And it’s fun; gee it’s the best fun 
with a rifle that you ever had! 





NISKAYUNA RIFLE CLUB 
NOTES 


Frecp & Srream Pus. Co.: 

Through the courtesy of Captain 
J. Scott Button, of the local militia, 
the use of the rifle range in the 
State Armory has been given the 
Niskayuna Rifle Club every other 
Friday night during the season of 
1915-16. 

The Niskayuna Rifle Club has a 
membership of 128 men and is an- 
ticipating a very lively Winter 
resulting in creditable scores con- 
sidering the age of the club. 

_ This organization has been run- 
ning about a year and a half, and 
with this concession expect to be 
a factor in any small indoor league 
work, 

Cuas. C. Serer. 











TWO NEW “HIT IS HIS- 
TORY, MISS IS MYS- 
TERY” PICTURES 


Just about ten years 
ago, John P. Burkhard, 
the former publisher of 
“Field and Stream,”’ 
secured two exceptionally 
interesting duck-hunting 
scenes, done in water- 
colors and entitled ‘‘To 
hit is history—To miss is 
mystery.” 

These were published in 
“Field & Stream’’ about 
1905. He had so many 
requests from ‘Field & 
Stream”’ subscribers to 
reproduce these in colors, 
that this was done, and 
1,000 of them are now 
hanging in the dens of 
sportsmen in every part 
of the country. 

These pictures made 
such a decided hit with 
our duck hunting friends 
of the old days that ever 
since I purchased “Field 
& Stream,” in 1906, I 
have been trying to find 
the right man to paint a 
similar pair of pictures, 
as I found the old orig- 
inals were sold and the 
plates were destroyed. 

In this issue of ‘Field 
& Stream” you will find 
reproduced in black and 
white what we think are 
two of the finest duck 
pictures we have seen for 
some time. These pic- 
tures were done especially 
for us by Mr. Wharton, 
to carry out my idea of- 
giving our duck-hunting 
friends another pair of 
pictures as good, if not 
better, than the eld pair. 

It costs a lot of money 
to enlarge these pictures, 
make four-color plates 
and reproduce them ready 
for framing, but if there 
are enough of our read- 
ers who would like to 
have them, we will have 
them reproduced in full 
colors and actual size. 

If you would like a pair 
of these pictures, and 
will drop us a postal card, 
placing your order, if we 
get a sufficient number of 
orders within the next 30 
days, we will have these 
pictures reproduced. 

will guarantee now 
that if we do reproduce 
them, they will be the 
finest reproductions that 
money can buy, and 
you are not satisfied with 
them your money will be 
gladly returned. 
PUBLISHER. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY TRAP- 
SHOOTING ASSOCIATION 


New interest in trapshooting was 
added hereabouts when the Middle- 
sex County Trapshooting Associa 
tion was organized last week. It 
consists of al! the wide awake clubs 
in the county, among which .are 
the Metuchen Rod and Gun Club, 
Sayreville Gun Club, New Bruns- 
wick Country Club, Dayton Gun 
Club, Milltown Gun Club, Perth 
Amboy Gun Club, and Stelton Gun 
Club. A conservative estimate 
places the total number of trap 
shooters represented in the new 
association at two hundred and 
fifty. 

Arrangements have been made 
to hold four County Championship 
Shoots for both individual and 
team honors. The total number of 
birds in the complete program is 
300 and will be divided as follows: 


Sayreville, N. . Oct. 23, 1915, 
2 =~ 50 birds. 

’erth Amboy, J., Nov. 6, 
1915, 2 p.m., 50 bir 


vas: 

Metuchen, N. J., Feb. 22, 1916, 
9:30 a.m., 100 ‘birds. 

Mi lltown, N. J., May 30, 1916, 
9:30 a.m., 100 birds, 

Aside from the County Cham- 
pionship Shoots, the different clubs 
will hold open shoots throughout 
the season, to which every trap- 
shooter in the*country is invited. 
The first of these will be held at 
Metuchen, Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 30th, at about two o’clock. 
The traps will be open for prac- 
tice at one o’clock. The program 
includes both merchandise an 
sweepstake events and it is hoped 
that there will be a large turnout. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAP- 
SHOOTING 
Yale Holds the First Shoot 


The first practice shoot of the 
year was held at New Haven Wed- 
nesday, when a large squad of 
shooters reported to Captain E. 
Lynam, Jr. The scores were un- 
usually good for so early in the 
season and Coach Von Lengerke is 
confident of producing a team that 
will be a strong contender for the 
Intercollegiate Championship. 

Beginners’ Shoot at Cornell 

The first student shoot at Cor- 
nell will be held October 23rd, 
when a beginners’ contest will take 
place over the Lakeside traps. The 
beginners will shoot according to 
class, and trophies have been pro- 
vided for the five highest shooters 
on the winning class team. G. T. 
Hecht, ’17, is arranging the details 
of the shoot, and Samuel Walden, 
16, will be on hand to instruct 
the new shooters. 

Hill Gun Team Elects Officers 

On Friday evening, October 8th, 
a meeting of all last year’s mem- 
bers of the Hill Gun Club was 


d conditions are entirel 
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-“- to elect officers for this year. 
J . Steers, Jr., was elected cap 
on. B. B. McA Ipin, Jr., lieu- 
tenant, and Arnold Wood, Jr., 
treasurer. Shoots this year will be 
held, as usual, once a week, on 
Monday afternoon. 
Mercersburg Holds Practice Shoot 
The first shoot of the year was 
held Saturday over the Mercers- 
burg Academy traps, and a squad 
of 25 shooters came out. The 
election of officers was held and 
Woodward, °17, was elected 
president and E. Ball, °16, secre- 
tary. Professor Rutledge will act 
as coach and adviser. 


KEEPING UP INTEREST IN 
THE GUN CLUB 


In the course of time the cut 
and dried system of trap shooting 
becomes monotonous, and the per- 
formance largely mechanical. The 
really successful club is the one 
in which the officers introduce 
novelties from time to time, keep- 
ing the interest of the members 
active, and, consequently, the aver- 
age attendance large. In clubs 
where the finances warrant it, 
valuable trophies are placed in 
competition in the spring, and pro- 
vide interesting contests through- 
out the season, and this may be 
done in some degree by any or- 
ganized club. Then to get away 
occasionally from the monotonous 

ull,” “bang,” “‘dead” (or lost) 
of the ordinary shoot, a special 
event may be staged in which the 
different. 
“Field shooting” or “sniping” is 
such an event, and never fails to 
be a popular one. The shooters 
start at 22 yards and walk to- 
wards the trap, gun held below 
the elbow, as when in the field, 
and the targets are thrown at the 
will of the puller. The target may 
be thrown at once, or the shooter 
may reach the trap before it is 
sprung. It is great sport and ex- 
cellent practice for game shooting. 
Clubs having sufficiently large 
grounds might "wa install a 
“Joker” or “Bear” trap. All 
shooters know what this trap is, 
and as it seems likely to become a 
fixture at all big tournaments, prac- 
tice at home might be worth while 
as well as entertaining. Tower 
wrocting, practiced extensively in 

aon is another interesting 
style of trap shooting. In this the 
targets arethrown from a a placed 
cn a tower, or elevation, back of the 
shooter. The trap could be placed 
on the roof of the club house 
porch, thus saving the cost of a 
tower. In many clubs, starting 
out with the brightest prospects, 
the interest wanes after a few 
weeks or months, the members 
gradually cease to visit the 
grounds, and the club is added to 


the list of dead ones. The cause 
for this is that the members al- 
low their enthusiasm for the sport 
to get the better of their judg- 
ment, and they “shoot” themselves 
out of the game. Trap shooting 
is a costly sport, and comparatively 
few of its devotees can afford to 
fire at an unlimited number of 
targets each week, or even each 
month; after the newness has 
worn off the average shooter be- 
gins to count the cost, and decides 
that he can get more pleasure, for 
less money, in some other way. 
If he shoots at 100 targets only, 
in an afternoon, it will cost him 
$3.60, and if, as is often the case 
when he gets in with a good 
crowd, he shoots at 200 targets, it 
will bring the cost up to $7.20, a 
sum which the majority of shoot- 
ers have no right to expend on 
their weekly outing, and many 
realize this fact, and go to the 
other extreme by. cutting out the 
whole thing. It is up to the club 
officers to consider this phase of 
the question, and the ave an 
almost sure remedy in their power. 
There should be on each shooting 
day a regular club event at, say, 50 
targets, shot in strings of 15, 15 
and 20. This event should be ‘shot 
first, and not rushed through but 
carried on leisurely, so that the 
entrants may stay in the game for 
a fair part of the afternoon and 
feel at the finish that they have had 
their money’s worth of fun. The 
cost for such an event would be 
only about $1.60, comparing favor- 
ably with that of almost any other 
variety of outing, and the a 
would have had a chance not on 
to shoot but to enjoy a social time 
with their fellow members. After 
the close of the club event, the 
traps would be open for any one 
who wished to burn up more 
eae. A member should never 
rged_ to — events, if he 
once. eclines. Every man knows 
the limit of his financial ability to 
take part in the sport, but very few 
care to come out frankly with “I 
can’t afford it,” and they should 
never be placed in the position 
where they are obliged to shoot 
or give that reason for their re- 
fusal. After one or two experi- 
ences of this sort they will answer 
by staying away from the club and 
quitting the game entirely. 


Pp. BR. R. GUN CLUB 


The_trapshooting contingent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad em- 
ployees living in Philadelphia have 
formed a aan known as the R. 
R. Gun Club, with an active mem- 
bership of 61, and the following 
officers: Frank Withington, presi- 
dent; I. Worthington, vice- 
7. pane Peoples, secre- 
tary; J. ig uny, treasurer; H. J. 
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Morgan, captain. The club has 
leased a tract of land at Moore, 
Delaware County, for a term of 
— years, and will hold its shoots 
there. 


INDIANAPOLIS GUN CLUB 
SHOOT 


Edmonson_was high at the In- 
dianapolis Gun Club’s shoot on 
October 16, winning the Remy 
Trophy on a score of 99 out of 
100. B. Remy was next amateur, 
97, and Dixon and Watson _were 
third on 95 each. Rollo O. Heikes 
was high professional with 98, 
Hymer second with 97, and Holo- 
day third with 94. In the Stutz 
Trophy event, at 25 targets, dis- 
tance handcap, Dixon at 22 yards 
and Mrs. B. Remy 16 yards tied 
on 26. 


KANKAKEE GUN CLUB SHOOT 


The attendance was good at the 
two-day registered tournament of 
the Kankakee, Ill., Gun Club, held 
on October 11 and 12. The first 
day’s. program was all 16-yard 
shooting; on the second day the 
handicap was 16 to 20 yards. 
F. A. Gouger was high amateur on 
the first day with 145, Mark Arie 
140, Chas. Schade 188, Max 
Kneusse 137. F. G. Bills and J. 
Grambun tied for high professional 
on 142 each, Cadwalader 141. On 
the second day Mark Arie was 
high with 146 from 20 yards; 
M. K. Mathewson, 19 yards, sec- 
ond with 141; Wm. ayes, 17 
yards, and - Huckins, 18 
yards, 140 each. F. G. Bills was 
igh professional with 147, J. Gra- 
ham 145, H. W. Cadwalader 142. 
The amateurs were headed by 
Mark Arie with 286 in the general 
average for the two days; M . 
Mathewson 275, Max Kneusse 274. 
The _ professionals finished with 
F. G. Bills at the head with 289 
F Graham second with 287, and 
. W. Cadwalader 283. 


ST. LOUIS TRAPSHOOTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual merchandise shoot 
of the St. Louis Trapshooters’ As- 
sociation had 75 shooters entered 
in the program events. The 
scores were unusually low, owing 
toa — wind blowing over the 
traps. J. D. Mollman, of Mascou- 
tah, Ill., tied with W. S. Spencer 
for - amateur average on 92 
out of 100, J. W. Bell 91, and 
there were several tied on 90 for 
third place. Art Killam was high 
professional as well as high over 
all with 94, L. Ebert 91. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS TRAP- 
SHOOTERS’ LEAGUE 


The final shoot of the Central 
Illinois Trapshooters’ League was 
held October 13 and 14 under the 
auspices of the Mt. Pulaski Gun 
Club, 62 shooters entering the 
events, and nine clubs of the 
league being represented. The 
program was 150 targets each 
day, a total of 300 targets. J. W. 
Bell, of St. Louis, Mo., tied with 
A. C. Connor, of Springfield, Iil., 
for high amateur honors on the 
first day on 148; G. Gayle, 
R. L. Holmes and W. E. Graham 


142 each; E. K. Crothers, A. C. 
Buckles and O. Pearn 141 each. 
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H. W. Cadwalader was high pro- 
fessional with 146, J. R. Graham 
142 and A. H. Amman and Louis 
Ebert 141 each. On the second 


' day J. W. Bell led the entire field 


with a score of 146. He also 
headed the field for general aver- 
age with 289 out of 300, and 
registered runs of 54, 65 and 54. 
R. Gayle was second amateur 
with 144, E. K. Crothers 143. The 
professionals had H. W. Cadwala- 
der at the top with 142, J. R. Gra- 
ham_ and A. - Ammann 141, 
R. G. Gayle, of Lincoln, Ill., was 
second high amateur with 286; 
E. K. Crothers, Bloomington, IIl., 
. H. W. Cadwalader, Decatur, 
., led the professionals with 288; 
J. R. Graham, Chicago, 283; A. H. 
Ammann, Peatone, IIL, 282. 


COATESVILLE GUN CLUB 
SHOOT 


284 
Ill 


In the shoot of the Coatesville, 
Pa., Gun Club for the Coatesville 
Record Trophy, at 200 targets, 
Harry Minker was high gun with 
188; P. J.* Matson was _ second 
with 183, and Henry MacFarlane 
third with 182. The scores made 
in the 200 targets, with added 
target handicap, were counted for 
the DuPont Trophy. P. J. Mat- 
son, with his handicap of seven 
targets, made a total of 190, and 
nosed Henry Minker, with a total 
of 189, out of first place. 


ELKTON, PA., GUN CLUB 


Forty-one shooters attended the 
annual registered tournament of 
the Elkton, Pa., Gun Club, and in 
spite of hard weather conditions 
some good scores were recorded. 
The program called for 155 tar- 
ets, and Wm. M. Foord, the well- 
nown Wilmington, Del., amateur, 
tied with L. S. German, the 
equally well-known Aberdeen 
Md., professional, on a score of 
152; J. B. McHugh, an amateur 
of Wilmington, was second with 
151; A. B. Richardson, Delaware 
State amateur champion, was third 
with 145. H. L. Worthington was 
second high professional with 146, 
and F. Slear, the cartoonist, was 
third with 145. 


CHICAGO GUN CLUB 


A_ strong wind spoiled what 
would otherwise have been an 
ideal day for ~~ shooting, but 
some very creditable scores were 
made at the Chicago Gun Club’s 
shoot on October 10. The feature 
event of the day was the contest 
for the Edelweiss Gold Watch 
Trophy, at 100 targets, distance 
handicap. H. C. Snodgrass won 
from a field of thirty-two shooters 
en a score of 86 from 16 yards; 
W. A. Davis and J. V. Barto, 
each at 19 yards, and L. C. Huck- 
ins, 20 yards, tied for second place 
on 83. Mrs. Winkler, one of the 
two women contestants, had a 
chance to beat or tie Snodgrass 
after 80 targets had been shot at, 
but lost out in the last round, fin- 
ishing with 80. 

CINCINNATI, 0., GUN CLUB 

The “Good-Time” shoot held on 
the grounds of the Cincinnati, O.. 
Gun Club furnished an excellent 
example of what may be accom- 
plished in the sport of trap shoot- 
ing when commercialism is elim- 


inated and all idea of enriching 
a club’s treasury is put in the dis- 
card. The promoters were Horace 
Bonser, aided ws E. Schreck, 


Harry Meyers, Clic Sanford and 
one or two other enthusiasts. 
First the program was a _ short 
one, 10 targets, with a _ special 
at 50 targets. The cost was low, 
only $3.00 for the regular events, 
and in each a wolediie merchan- 
dise prize given, the interests of 
the ordinary shooters being pro- 
tected by a handicap of added tar- 
gets, which was changed in each 
event if necessary. The expert 
amateurs were not forgotten, four 
high gun prizes being provided. 
For those who wished to take 
chances there were optional sweeps 
of $1.00 and $1.50 in the events. 
The special event was shot under 
a distance handicap of 16 to 22 
yards, and the winner was pre- 
sented with a handsome trophy. 
To still further enhance the pleas- 
ure of the occasion, everyone pres- 
ent was regaled with a “fish fry” 
and refreshments, topped off with 
cigars, and all without a cent of 
cost. As a result of the efforts 
of the managers, the shoot was the 
best from every point of view 
which has ever been held on the 
rounds, barring, possibly, the 
tate shoot and the Post-season 
tournament, and these excelled 
only in the number of contestants. 
Fifty shooters went through the 
rogram, and_ ever articipant 
eft the grounds perfectly satisfied 
and looking forward to the time 
when a similar shoot will be given. 
High amateur scores were made 
by H. Bonser, 97; M. J. Welsh and 
R. H. Bruns 95 each; L. Gambell 
and R. Dibowski' 93 each, and 
H. J. Meyers 91. C. A. Young 
was high professional with 96; 
R. O. Heikes 95 and R. Trimble 
92. ° 


INTEREST SHOWN IN THE 
LAST BEGINNER’S DAY 


The ‘“Beginner’s Day” shoocs 
held by trapshooting clubs in all 
arts of the country during the 
atter part of the summer, brought 
many people to the traps for the 
lirst time, but a goodly percentage 
of these new shooters will keep in 
the game. A record of all the 
shoots gives the total number of 
participants as 6,784 men and 522 
women. 


SENECA, 0., GUN CLUB 


At a shoot of the Seneca Gun 
Club, Tiffin, Ohio, J. k. Taylor, 
the Newark, O., professioual, broke 
100 straight in the events, and 
“Pop” Heikes, another well-known 
Buckeye “‘pro.,” finished three tar- 
gets behind him. Comstock led 
the amateurs with 90. 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


In a shoot for the championship 
of Schuylkill and adjoining coun- 
ties, John Rehrig, of Reading, Pa., 
and Curtis Strauss, of Pottsville, 
tied on 93 out of 100. In the 
shoot-off each broke 24 out of 25, 
and then Rehrig scored 25 straight 
to 24, and won. The contest was 
held at Tamaque, Pa., on _ the 
grounds of the Rod & Gun Club, 
on October 7. 
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POINTER PEDIGREES 
Field & Stream Publishing Co.: 

I have been referred to you 
for information regarding the reg- 
istration of a pointer bird-dog. 

Four weeks ago I got a female 
pointer pup six weeks old. The 
dam is registered, but the sire is 
not, although his owner has the 
pedigree of the litter, made out at 
the time he was sold. He was 
whelped May 26, 1906. 

would like to know if it is 
too late to register him. 

have known and hunted this 
dog for the past five seasons and 
would have him registered, if pos- 
sible, in order to register my pup. 

Since coming to Oklahoma I 
have owned several pointers, but 
as long as they were good shoot- 
ing-dogs their pedigree didn’t in- 
terest me. 

The dog’s owner gave me the 
litter pedigree yesterday. He has 
owned the dog since the dog was a 
puppy, so there is no doubt of his 


identity. 
L. H. Jounson. 

Ans.—Not too late to register 
sire of your pup. Three genera- 
tions on both sides required. Reg- 
istry number of dam is sufficient. 
Would suggest entering puppy in 
Field Dog Stud Book.—Eb. 


AIREDALES AND IRISH TER- 
RIERS AS HUNTING DOGS 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co. 
Through the columns of your 
valuable magazine will you kindly 
answer the following inquiry: 
The comparison of hunting and 
other qualities between the Aire 
dale and Irish Terrier. Also ad- 
vise as to where information can 
be obtained in connection with 
securing a good Airedale and Irish 
Terrier, and what book you would 
suggest covering information as 
to care, etc. of dogs. 
Ws. H. G, Neumann. 
Ans.—The Airedale is bigger 
and heavier, and because of his 
part otter hound ancestry can be 
taught to make a good all-around 
hunter. The Irish is mostly a 
family and “earth” dog for small 
ame. “The Airedale,” by Wm. 
aynes, and “All About Aire- 
dales,” by H. B. Hera, are good 
books, both for sale at this office. 
See also “Airedale Setter and 
Hound,” by Warren H. Miller, 
published in Fretp & Stream be- 
ginning with the January 1915 
issue.—Ed. 


PRIZES AT EASTERN DOG 
CLUB SHOW 


The Pointer Club of New Eng- 
land, at a meeting held in Hotel 
Essex, Boston, Mass., September 
27, 1915, voted to offer at the 
coming show of the Eastern Dog 
Club the following specials: 

For American-bred Pointers, 





open to all: $5 for best novice 
dog or bitch; $5 for best limit dog 
or bitch; $5 for best open dog or 
bitch; $5 for best dog or bitch in 
American-bred class; $5 for best 
kennel (four or more). 

Open to Members Only: $5 
for best novice dog or bitch; $5 
for best limit dog or bitch; $5 for 
best open dog or bitch; $5 for best 
dog or bitch shown by a lady 
member; $5 for best brace. 

Vinton W. Mason, 
Secretary. 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co. 

I have just read the article 
written by “Oursler” on “Train- 
ing the Bird Dog Pup,” which ap- 
pears on pages 369 to 372, and 
can agree with Mr. Oursler in 
what he says on page 369, with 
the exception of the correct man- 
rer in which to teach a dog to 
“Charge,” as there is but one 
correct way and Mr. Oursler does 
not give it; he gives his idea, 
which is not a good one to apply 
to all dogs of all dispositions. 
There is one method that you can 
teach any pup or dog from three 
months of age to fifteen years of 
age to “Charge” or “Drop,” as 
he says that they are bound to 
mind when once taught properly 
to “Charge” down, or lie y mein 
whichever word is used, Some 
use “Drop,” which is a good word 
if you intend to use it to put 


them to the ground either when. 


by. you or when near birds on 
point and you intend to make 
them or have them drop at shot. 

His method used to have them 
“Toho” is very poor. His method 
to teach them to retrieve is very, 
very BAD, and only teaches a 
dog or pup to retrieve playfully 
or naturally, and should the occa- 
sion offer itself that you had to 
send your dog from 200 yards to 
a mile to retrieve, I think he 
would have some FUN trying his 
method on his pup or dog. 

It is very, very easy to teach a 
dog to retrieve IRON, CLOTH, 
WOOD, Feather or Fur, if you 
know how, and almost an impos- 
sibility if you do not know how, 
for the reason that those who 
have never seen the effects of 
certain work on a pup or dog, if 
used from three to five minutes a 
day for from three to six days, 
could not believe that those ef- 
forts would produce what they 
will. I can make a dog from 
10 to 15 years of age retrieve 
anything from both land and wa- 
ter, and when I tell him to, 
whether he wants to or not, he 
will do the business, but when 
trained under the natural or play- 
ful manner of retrieving they 
will retrieve when they feel like 
it and not when they do not so 
feel inclined, and most hunters 








want a dog that will go bring 
what they tell them to when they 
want them to, no matter under 
what conditions or circumstances. 
His method of “FETCH” Heel 
and Field Work is too far behind 
the times and a dog trained un- 
der those conditions might work 
and might not, but would not 
think of using his method for 
training a dog of my own, and 
at the same time I will admit 
that dogs have been trained to do 
good work in many different 
ways, but there is one way to do 
anything and that is the best 
RIGHT way. His method of 
starting a pup to pointing is very, 
very bad, and could easily 
prove it. No man should take an 
experienced dog along with a 
green pup to the field except for 
one thing, that is, to make him 
get out and hunt and range, get 
speed and endurance in him in 
trying to follow the older, expe 
rienced dog; but when it comes 
to using his nose, finding birds 
and pointing and holding them, 
there is where it is easy if you 
know how, and almost an impos 
sibility if you do not know how. 
I can take a_ three-months’-old 
pointer or setter pup that has tal- 
ent and make him stand a bird 
for hours, until he actually will 
drop down from exhaustion and 
never flush them. You can walk 
around him, pat and stroke him, 
step in front of him, over him, 
try to push him on the birds, and 
he will drop to the ground, will 
not get only so close, or I can 
make them put the birds up at 
command, but no such methods as 
Mr. Oursler advises can be used. 

I can put them on point when 
they find the birds and go to town 
and leave them on point and go 
back in from two to five hours 
and find the youngster holding 
the same point, possibly will be 
down flat on his belly from ex- 
haugtion. However, I did not 
learn all this from books or ar- 
ticles of this class, but from as- 
sociation and experience with the 
fourteen thousand head of bird 
dogs which I have actually han- 
dled. : 

An article of this kind misleads 
the young sportsman who is ex- 
pecting to buy a young pup or 
dog and train him, and should 
he have read this article, might 
possibly try to be guided by it. 
There are some things in_ his ar- 
ticle which are quite good, but I 
do not understand why he should 
suggest some things which he has 
to those who may expect to train 
a pup or dog. 

I am not saying how these 
things can be done, yet they can 
be done and very easily by one 
who actually knows how and has 
seen it done. P. I. AppLEMAN, 



























DR. CHARLES FREDER- 
ICK HOLDER, NOTED 
NATURALIST AND 
ANGLER, DEAD 


Dr. Holder died at his 
home in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, on October 10th. Dr. 
Holder was the founder of 
the famous Tuna Club of 
Catalina Island, and one 
of the greatest salt-water 
anglers of the United 
States. 

From youth he was in- 
terested in natural history. 
He was appointed, in 1871, 
Assistant Curator of the 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York. He 
resigned in 1875 and was 
shortly after elected to the 
chair of zoology at the 
Throop College of Tech- 
nology in Pasadena. He 
was the author of many 


books, ong | them being 
“Big Game Fishes of the 
United States,” “The 
Lower Animals,” “Big 


Game at Sea,” and others 
equally well own. 

Dr. Holder was a mem- 
ber of many conservation 
and _ scientic societies and 
angling clubs, holding office 
in many of them. 











TUNA FISHING OFF MONTAUK 
Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I have been a subscriber to 
Fietp & Stream for a number of 
years and was especially inter- 
ested in the article in this month’s 
issue: “Trolling for Block Island 
Tuna,” by C. Stillman. 

My first trial of this sport was 
in the summer of 1909, and I have 
not missed a season since then. 

Without wishing to take issue 
with Mr. Stillman, may I mention 
a few of my experiences? 

The first fish that ever struck 
me found me entirely unprepared. 
The boatman, Tom _  Buckridge, 
Montauk, thought me absolutely 
crazy to attempt to land one of 
these fish with what he called a 
pole and shoe thread. On the way 
over from Montauk he had _ been 
explaining to me that the fisher- 
men tried to avoid tuna because 
even with their heaviest bluefish 
rigs (hand lines) the fish took so 
many of the jigs that the operation 
was not a paying one. This does 
not apply to ‘the large lines and 
spiral gocings used at present. at 

lock Island. 

To go back to that first tuna: 
We had sighted a large school of 
them, the gulls playing over them 
in great numbers, wild and excited 


—in fact, that is how we first I 





knew where the fish were feeding. 
1 was seated in the stern of a 85- 
foot motorboat facing aft, but at 
this particular moment I was look- 
ing over my shoulder at these won- 
derful fish leaping and dashing 
like mad. They were between five 
bundred and six hundred feet (this 
is a guess at this late date) from 
us now, and I was waiting for the 
moment when we should pass them 
for the strike, when 
thought I was hooked to the end 
of a trolley car going at full speed 
away from me. I did not even 
have the click on my reel or the 
apron under my thumb on the 
spool (this was to have been done 
in the next minute—my entire in- 
terest had been in watching the 
fish, and I did not think my turn 
was coming so soon). It can read- 
ily be seen how little pressure was 
on the reel—nothing but my bare 
thumb—and the spool revolving so 
fast that that thumb felt as if it 
was up against a live coal. This 
reel was only a plain surf-casting 
throw-off with 200 yards of 18- 
thread line and not the large reel 
with drag click and brake which 
I use now. learned a_ lot 
in the first few mniutes after that 
strike. Let me say here that prior 
to this I had never caught a fish 
over seven pounds on rod and reel. 


Buckridge stopped the engine and ¢ 


laughed at me while I had the 
worst fight (I can call it nothin 
else considering my equipment 
with a fish I had had up to that 
time. After about twenty min- 
utes I called to Tom to get the 
eo and got the reply, “Good 
ord, you won’t need me for half 
an hour yet,” but his prediction 
was not quite true, for in 35 min- 
utes my first tuna—28 Ibs.—came 
over the rail, and he is in my office 
now. I was patted on the back 
for doing something which my 
good boatman had considered im- 
possible. I have fished with him 
many times since and have taken 
tuna from 18 Ibs. to 70 Ibs. This 
last fish was taken in an hour and 
35 minutes with a Leonard split 
bamboo eight-ounce tip, Vom Hofe 
reel and 800 yds. of 21-thread line, 
the heaviest I have ever used, a 
lain bluefish squid (not cedar) 
ve inches long, with four-foot 
wire leader. All the fish were 
taken near Block Island, and I 
have never had a strike that the 
fish did not come in the boat. 
This is possibly my luck, but never- 
theless a fact, and is not meant in 
any sense as a boast—it has seemed 
to me almost that the fish hooked 
himself. 
I have used nothing at the start 
but the drag on my reel, and this 
ressure_is naturally not very 
eavy. My chief object has been 
to stop the fish on his first wild 
dash and then to play him as best 
could until he came to gaff. 





Les 


With me there has been no diffi- 
culty in setting the hook, and for 
greater sport and pleasure I should 
advise the lightest rig possible. I 
have not gotten into the 3-6 class 
yet, but shall hope to some +. 
have spent two days at Block 
Island this season with not a sight 
of one of the big fish, but I hope 
to have another day or two in 
September. From this you will 


I see that my fishing days are few 


and far between and the number 
of tuna taken naturally small. _ 

This is a much longer article 

than I had at first planned, but 

I hope you will excuse the enthusi- 

asm of an ardent tuna fisherman. 
A. C. KALBFLeIscH. 


WINNERS AND LEADERS IN 
THE 1915 PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 
Winners. 
Brown Trout. 
First Prize—I. E. 
6% Ibs., length 25 in., girth 18% 
in. Caught in Cedar Rapids, 
Mich. Clark rod, Yawman and 
Erbe reel, enameled line, March 


Brown 
McCon- 


Dickinson, 


y. 

Second Prize—Robert ( 

nell, 6 lbs. 1 oz., length 28% in., 
girth 16% in. Caught in Tana- 
nack Creek, N. Y. ills rod, Tak- 
apart reel, Kingfisher line, Jungle 
ock iy. 
Third Prize—George Burroughs, 
5 Ibs. 5 oz., length 22% in., girth 
12% in. Caught in Gunnison 
River. U. T. K. bamboo rod, 
Featherlight reel, Kingfisher line, 
Jock Scott fly. 

Fourth Prize—Rev. D. Cochlin, 
5 lbs. 2 oz., —— 24 in., girth 
13 in. Caught in Boardman River, 
Mich. Montague Special _ rod, 
Leonard reel, Abbey and Imbrie 
line, Parmachene Belle fly. 

Lake Trout. 

First Prize—Charles H. Slater, 
26% Ibs., length 38 in., girth 22% 
in. Caught in Lake of the Woods, 
Ontario. Bristol steel rod, Meis- 
selbach reel, Kingfisher line, Kid- 
my Spoon jure. 

econd Prize—E. S. Williamson, 
Ibs., length 40% in., girth 


26 

2 in. Caught at Isle Royale, 
Mich. Samson rod, trolling reel, 
Cuttyhunk line, Hevenden trolling 
spoon. 

Third Prize—E. D. Calvert, 
25% Ibs., length 42 in., girth 22 
in. Caught in Lake of the Woods, 
Ont. ristol steel rod, Shakes- 
peare reel, Kingfisher line, Phan- 
tom innow lure. 

Fourth Prize—Joseph Pomelow, 
25 Ibs., length 86 in., girth 21 in. 
Caught in Schoodic Lake, Me. 

Landlocked Salmon. 

First Prize—Henry L. Marsh, 
12 Ibs. 2 oz., length 27 in., 

rth 17% in. Caught in Parker 

ond, Me. Frost steel rod, Venus 
eg Kelso silk line, small smelt 
ure. 
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Victrola XVI, $200 \e 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 ~ 


Mahogany or oak 


Will there be a Victrola i in 
your home this Christmas? 


The instrument that brings you the world’s best music in 
all its beauty. 

The actual living voices of Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, : 
McCormack, Melba, Schumann-Heink and other famous singers. 
The superb art of Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other noted 
instrumentalists. The brilliant music of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and other 
celebrated organizations. The inimitable witticisms of Harry 
Lauder, Nora Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock 
and other leading comedians. 

Only the Victrola brings you all this wonderful variety of 
music—a delight every day in the year to every member of 
your family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victrola 
and play any music you wish to hear. 


$15 $25 *40 *50 75 #100 #150 *200 *300 


Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 












‘ 
Other styles of the ' 
Victrola, $15 to $350 ; 
Victors, $10 to $100 ' 
' 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner G h 


Co., 
Canadian Distributors 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month ; 
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We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Second Prize—George W. Pog- 


genburg, 12 lbs., 


girth 


Pond, 


Vom 

proof 
Thi 

lbs., 


length 28% in., 
17% in. Caught in Parker 
Me. Bamboo rod, Julius 
Hofe reel, braided water- 
silk line, small smelt lure. 
rd Prize—Carl S. Bean, 11% 
length 33 in., girth 16% in. 


Caught in Pierce Pond, Me. Bris- 


tol steel rod, 


Vom Hofe reel, 


Kingfisher line, Dark Montreal fy. T 


Fourth 


P riz e—Ashley 


Smythe, 11% Ibs., length 31 in., 


girth 17 in. Caught in Sebago 
Lake, Me. Sampson steel rod, 
Vom Hofe reel, Kingfisher line, 
shiner. 


Brook Trout, 


Leaders, 
Class B. 


Samuel H. McFarland. 


Samu 


el H. McFarland. 


Samuel H. McFarland. 
Donald Parson. 


Sm 


all Mouth Bass, Class C. 


Dr. W. M. Park. 


L. F. 


Kunstman. 


Howard P. Miller. 
D. W. Coultas. 
Small Mouth Bass, Fly Class. 


E. H. 
i 3 


Coultas. 
Christian. 


Smail Mouth Bass, Juvenile. 
Herbert S. Chamberlin 
Large Mouth Bass, Class C, 


A. F. 


North. 
Bryan, 


Lewis N. Thorne. 

Robert T. Ives. 

Charles E. Bahringer. 

Large Mouth Bass, North, Ladies. 


Mrs. 


Robert T. Ives, 


Large Mouth aw Class B, 
t 


A. L. 
Miss 
2 


Ss. W. 


Cashwell. 
Byrdie Tapp. 
felvington, 
Dolive. 


Large Mouth Ray Fly Class, 
t 
Frank H. rm. . 


7. D Teward. 

Large Mouth Bass—Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia Division. 

E. R. Lafferty. 
George C, Schuler. 
W. B. Catlett. 
Herbert Firth. 


Great Northern Pike. 


William A. Klatte, 


Dr. V 


Samuel W. 
A. 


Karl 
John 
Wm. 


Vm. P. Abbott. 
Warren. 
hompson 
Muscallonge, 
Baackes. 
C. F. Rickfeds. 
A, Ralyea. 


George A. Streeter. 


Cc. W. 
Ss. W. 


Wall-Eyed Pike. 
Kelly. 
Pollock. 


George Ault. 


L. S. 
z..¢. 


Carne. 
Bluefish, 
Graham. 


Frank C. Speck. 
Harry C, Esrey. 
Peter S, Post. 


F. W. 


Weakfish. 
Townsend. 


Frank C. Speck. 


John 


Fletcher. 


Frank C. Sp 


eck. 
Weakfish, Light Tackle. 


Frank C. Speck. 


Striped Rass, 


William H. Hand, Jr. 


Cc. B. 


Church. 


Edward M. Slocum. 
Cc 


Church. 





Field and Stream 


“wags Bass, Ladies. 
Mrs, B. J. Davis. 
Channel Bass. 
Theodore F. Everett. 
£ — Bullock. 


jJ. He 
Robert W. Tyee. 
Tarpon 
T. W. sat 
Mrs. .* Magill. 
a. We 
> We Masi 





THE CATCHING AND COOK- 
ING OF A TROUT 


Harry L. Burdick 


This trout lived in the Bitter 
Root River, in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Montana. He spent most 
of the time I knew him pretty 
well up the West Fork, about a 
hundred miles above the mouth of 
the river proper. He did not seem 
to be engaged in very active life 
at this time, but appeared con- 
tented to be, for the most omg 
the fairly swift water at t foot 
of a little: fall where the West 
Fork, having for a quarter of a 
mile broadened out into a placid 
pool, gathered itself into deeper 
and swifter channels. 

This pool I often fished, wading 
down the south side, which was 
shallow, and casting thirty or forty 
feet toward the north bank, under 
which the trout lay in the shelter 
of the brush, and in three or four 
feet of water. I confess to being 
one of those misguided persons 
who prefer fishing downstream. 
There were many trout in that 
stretch of several hundred yards— 
and there are many still there— 
and while I frequently caught 
eight or ten trout in covering the 
pool, I did not catch any which 
would os over three-quarters of 


a eng 

he foot of the pool was under- 
laid by a flat ledge of rock over 
which the water flowed towards the 
south bank of the stream and be- 
came at once a narrow, rapid cur- 
rent not over thirty feet in width. 
The bank at the foot of the pool, 
on the south side, was densely 
covered with willows, almost im- 
possible to penetrate, and the deep 
water was, of course, under the 
bank. Approaching the swift wa- 
ters, one had to wade the shallow 
waters of the pool in plain sight 
of the fish lying in the head of 
the rapid, which was not “quick 
water” enough to carry foam or 
to — the eyesight of the fish 
who lived there. 

I usually took two or three 
medium-sized fish from this rapid 
water, but never had a strike from 
any unusual fish until, after being 
in camp at the head of the poo 
for possibly ten cove, it occurred 
to me that a bi h out of some 
of the deep a would be very 
ood baked. The rapid water re- 

erred to being the nearest deep 
water to cam waded out into 
the foot of the pool that evening 
and, keeping as far from the rapids 
as possible, let my flies be carried 
by the current to the shelter of 
the willows. I was using ° Royal 
Coachman, tied on a No. 6 hook, 
the largest fly I had, and, with 
about forty feet of line out, let 
this fly be carried under the bank 
for a foot or so. I presume I had 
been allowing the current to play 





with the fly for several minutes 
when, on starting to reel in, with 
the intention of going below the 
rapid, I was surprised by a heavy 
tug, and away went ny | supposed 
victim, heading for the lower pool. 
I put on all the strain I dared, 
and a beautiful trout broke water. 
He looked very large, but before I 
had time to estimate his weight 
the line came back to me with but 
two feet of a six-foot leader at- 
tached—and my trout went his 
way 

‘After putting on a new cast I 
walked over the shelving rock to 
the edge of the deep water and 
looked over the fishing ground as 
thoroughly as possible. nder the 
willows and the bank the water 
appeared to be from eight to ten 
feet deep, with quite a swift cur- 
rent and several eddies, formed by 
boulders on the bottom and by 
holes in the bank. A fine-appear- 
ing place. for big fish it was, but 
on casting down the line of wil 
lows as far as I was able, the best 
I could do was a couple of half- 
pounders, with no sign of any 
close relatives of my vanished fish. 
Home I went with my fish for 
frying, and a determination to be 
back at the same place daily until 
I had another chance to retrieve 
my laurels. Only a few days re- 
mained in which to succeed, for I 
must return to work. So, morn- 
ing and evening, I gave my special 
bit of water a thorough trial for 
three days. I was careful to keep 
out of sight of the deep water as 
much as possible, and relied en 
tirely on wet-fly fishing, not being 
expert enough to count on laying 
out forty or fifty feet of line and 
a dry fly. I generally caught two 
fish at each visit to the home of 
my trout—and one of them was 
sixteen inches long—but never was 
there a sign of my friend of short 
acquaintance. On the evening of 
the fourth day, to my surprise I 
could not get a rise of any _sort. 
I fished with Brown and Black 
Hackle—Professor—and Major 
Pitcher—but with no result. Af- 
ter possibly ten minutes of en 
deavor I walked to the edge of the 
shelving rock, satisfied that, if the 
trout were at home, they did not 
want any lure in my possession. 

I removed the cast from my line 
and was thinking of returning to 
camp when a fair-sized trout broke 
water not thirty feet from me, at 
the edge of the willows. I had a 
fly—-new to me and donated by a 
friend—which resembled a grass- 
hopper in color, and was mounted 
on a No. 8 hook. Attaching this 
fly to a three-foot leader, I cast it 
across the swift water about twenty 
feet, intending to get the line out 
gronualy and take the trout I had 
seen efore I had recovered my 
fly there was a swirl in the water 
and the immediate response to my 
strike was a strain which assured 
me that I was fast to a fish worth 
having. Down the stream we 
went, I naturally keeping on the 
shallow side, though even there 
the water got into my hip boots. 
After a run of perhaps thirty 
yards the fish turned back for the 
swift water and attempted to reach 
some haven under the willows. All 
the strain I dared put on the 
tackle, and the assistance of the 
current finally turned him, and 
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His Present 


for a 


§ Dollar ¢ 


If He Snvokes 


A handsome, one-pound humi- 
dor of Edgeworth Smoking To- 
bacco will tickle any man who 
owns a pipe. 

It’s a thoughtful, fraternal sort 
of present, with just the right hint 
of intimacy to it. 
worth Tobacco to a smoker is like 


Giving Edge- 


giving silk hosiery to a woman— 
it’s sure to be acceptable, certain to be used. 


In this package the tobacco will remain in 
perfect order as long as a bit of moistened 
sponge or blotter is kept in the humidor top. 

For weeks and weeks he will have tobacco 
handy to hand, for filling his pipe or pocket 
pouch. 

Not for many days will he say, ‘‘ Great 
Scott, isn’t there a single pipeful of tobacco 
on the place?’’ and poke around looking for 
stray crumbs in the bottoms of discarded 
tins, or start out, maybe through the snow, 
to buy some. 

That he will be pleased is beyond all 
doubt. We know this because every month 
we advertise that we will send a sample of 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, free and post- 
paid to any smoker who asks for it. We get 
many requests for such samples—stacks of 
letters and post cards from all over the 
country. 

The sample is mailed as promised and in 
almost every case it makes a regular user of 
Edgeworth. 

If you want to try out a sample of Edge- 
worth before investing in the humidor, send 
us your name and the name of a local to- 
bacco dealer, and a generous sample of 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed will be mailed 
you, free, at once, 








If you can’t get Edgeworth in the one- 
pound humidor tins (price $1.00) at your re- 
tail tobacco store, we will ship direct on 
receipt of price, all charges prepaid. If you 
want to make one or more of your friends 
Christmas gifts of these Edgeworth packages, 
give your instructions to your dealer, or, if 
he will not supply you, send us names and 
addresses of friends with your cards and 
check to cover your order at $1.00 per pack- 
age and we will gladly attend to the shipping. 

If you are already an Edgeworth smoker 
you know that there is no more suitable 
present you could send to a pipe smoker. 

For either the sample or the humidor, ad- 
dress Larus & Bro. Co., 27 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for 
large tin and $1.00 for handsome humidor 
package. Edgeworth Plug Slice is lc, 25c, 
50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no 
dealer can supply. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton, of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post at 
same price you would pay jobber. 
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twice he came out of the water. 
As it happened I had no net, and 
I feared the landing, as the appar- 
ent size of my trout led me to 
believe he would break loose un- 
less I used great care. I don’t 
know how many minutes we con- 
tended, but finally he began to 
tire, and, working him into shallow 
water near a gravelly beach, I ran 
him out on the sand. Fortunately 
I jumped between him and the 
water, for in his first struggle on 
being landed he released himself 
from the hook. 

I actually scooped him up in my 
hands and threw him ten feet back 
from the water, sat down, killed 
my fish and looked at him. I 
will not swear that he was my 
former antagonist, but he was 
enough like him to satisfy me. 
We had no scales in camp, but I 
measured him as soon as I got 
back there. Nineteen and one- 
half inches of black spotted moun- 
tain trout, and very fat. Then 
we prepared to eat him right away. 
This is the way I treat trout of 
h‘'s size in preparing them for the 
table, and you had best try it 
when you have the chance. Dig 
a hole in the ground a foot or 
more deep and large enough to 
hold your trout comfortably. 
Build a brisk fire over this hole 
and burn it to a bed of hot coals. 
Clean your fish and put inside him 
a couple of slices of bacon. Then 
take a sheet of wrapping paper— 
any coarse paper—and grease it 
thoroughly, so that it will not 
stick to your fish, and wrap your 
fish in the paper. Take an old 
gunnysack. wet it, and wrap your 
paper and fish in the wet sack. 
Shovel the coals out of the hole 
you have prepared, put in the wet 
sack and cover with ashes and em- 
bers, and build your fire again on 
top of it. This fish must have 
weighed several pounds, I cooked 
him forty minutes and on remov- 
ing the sack and paper he appeared 
almost as bright in color as when 
he came out of the water. 

The flesh. on remov'ng the skin, 
was perfectly white and thorough- 
ly cooked. With baked potatoes, 
biscuit, preserves and coffee there 
was more than enough for three 


of us. The best of it was I had 
my trout—or thought I did. Why 
he rose to the fly with me in 


lain sight is only known to him. 
robably he wanted that particular 
fly—and he got it. 


WOBBLING FOR BASS 


Larry St. John 

_This will go down in history, 
sagen speaking, as the wob- 
ler year. Dozens of new wob- 
blers were put on the market this 
season and new ones are bobbing 
up every day. And the question 
naturally arises: Why? The an- 
swer is: Because they catch fish. 

What is a wobbler? the uniniti- 
ated asks, which sounds almost like 
a foolish question to the experi- 
enced plug caster, and the answer: 

A wobbler is a bait that floats 
until reeled in, when it dives be- 
neath the surface and travels or 
darts, zigzag, from a few inches 
to several feet under the surface, 
depending on what kind of a wob 
bler it is and how fast it is reeled. 
Unlike underwater plugs, the wob- 
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bler goes deeper the faster you reel. 

‘hy does it catch fish? Be- 
cause of the wobbling motion. It 
is a good imitation of a crippled 
minnow or a badly frightened one, 
and arouses either or both the 
fishes’ appetite or killing instinct. 
Before the wobbler was brought 
out the truly successful plug cast- 
er manipulated the tip of his rod 
so that his underwater plug had 
something like the erratic move- 
ments of the present wobblers. 
Now, the wobbler automaticall 
wobbles and puts the beginner al- 
most on an equal footing with the 
old hand. 

Nevertheless, there is more to 
using a wobbler than just casting 
it out and reeling back. For in- 
Stance, there are certain places 
better than others for wobblers, 
al:hough we have taken fish on 
them under practically every con- 
dition of weather and water. Most 
lakes have at least a few beds of 
weed growth that is under water— 
celery, pickerel grass, etc.—and 
where this is found use your wob- 
bler. The Way to fish under these 
conditions is to let the boat drift 
over. lf there are two in_the 
boat, so much the better. Each 
can cast over his end, then diago- 
nally out, and then straight ahead, 
thus covering all the water. This 
method means short casts and lots 


of them. Another condition com- 
mon to many lakes is “patchy” 
bottom. Usually shallow water 


and spots of moss or other small 
weed growth. ‘Try your wobbler 
here, no matter how shallow the 
water, and even if no one has ever 
been known to catch a fish here. 
Bass and pickerel both often come 
to such places, as they can lie 
under cover of the weeds and 
watch everything that passes the 
bare spots. We have caught bass 
in one foot of water under such 
conditions and changed the ‘“na- 
tives’”’ ill-disguised grins of de- 
rision to “there ain’t no sech ani- 
mile’”’ amazement. 

Nor is the wobblers’ usefulness 
confined to these particular condi- 
tions. They will catch fish in 
deep, open water. Yes, siree. All 
you do is to make long casts down 
the wind, hold the tip of your 
rod down and reel fast, so your 
bait travels deep. As soon as you 
feel any resistance, strike hard. 
If you don’t, a swift-swimmin; 
fish may hit it from behind wit 
sufficient speed to get enough slack 
line and get away. Don’t believe 
the stories you hear about treble 
hooks not giving a fish a chance. 

On weed-bordered streams and 
lakes a wobbler is used like any 
other artificial bait. You simply 
get out forty or fifty feet and cast 
as near the edge of the weed-bed 
as you can without getting snagged 
in the weeds. It pays to cast so 
your bait travels high in the air. 
It attracts the fish by the loud 
splash and it gives a fish that sees 
your bait in the air a chance to get 
under it. Remember, the eyes of 
a bass are near the top of his 
head for a reason—he feeds from 
the air as well as the water. 

On fast streams, cast a wobbler 
diagonally across stream. It won’t 
wobble with the current and it 
“acts up” against it. 

The heavier wobblers usually 
travel with rather wide sweeps. 








Sometimes this is “good med‘cine” 
and at other times it is the jerky 
tail wobble that “‘gets ’em comin’.”’ 
This you get with the smaller 
plugs. If you want your big ones 
to wobble more abruptly, simply 
remove the tail hooks. Wobblers 
that have two belly hooks do not 
suffer in hooking efficiency by do- 
ing this. 


THE DUFFLE LIST 
By Ladd Plumley 


W:th a friend I once went trout 
fishing far down on Long Island. 
The trip was a week-end trip and 
limited to three fishing days. 

My fly rod was devised with a 
separate hand-grasp and as useless 
without its handle as a jack-knife 
would be, and with no thought 
that a scrap of carelessness would 
spoil my sport, I did not make the 
hair-raising discovery that the han 
dle had been left behind until my 
friend’s rod was set up and, flies 
in place on the leader, he waited 
on the lawn of the fishing hostelry. 

“Heavens!” I gasped from the 
open window. “Did you bring an 
extra rod? The handle of mine is 
back in a desk at home. 

He had with h'm what he called 
his “‘sucker rod,” a rod about as 
satisfactory to cast with as a mop 
handle. nd with a dainty four- 
ounce rod, but buttless, at the 
hotel, I had to discontent myself 
with the mop stick, 

That stupidity taught me a 
lesson, and if by a personal expe 
rience you have not learned your 
own, let the incident of the 
“sucker rod’’ soak all the way in. 

Memory is as reliable as a 
frayed and fractured leader. At 
its best, memory is just reliable 
enough to make you depend upon 
its unreliability. So do not trust 
to memory. To make sure that every 
necessary article has been packed 
in trunk or grip, every camper, 
hunter, or fisherman should have 
carefully prepared written lists of 
the duffle. These should cover 
both long and short trips and 
should be systematically arranged 


under headings, such as ‘‘Cloth- 
ing,” ‘Fishing Tackle,” “Sup 
plies,”’ etc., etc. 


Do not wait until the beg’nning 
of the season to arrange and make 
up your lists. Choose a long win- 
ter’s evening and give the matter 
your most earnest and undivided 
attention. Even at that you will 
find the lists will need careful re 


vision and that in the first draft 
important articles have _ been 
omitted. So keep your lists near 


your hand for a time; do not con 
sider them complete until you are 
absolutely sure that they cover 
everything, from money in dollar 
bills (for breakage of somebody’s 
tenner in the woods) to an extra 
pipe and tobacco pouch for use 
when you leave one set of smoking 
things on rock, never to be found. 

When you prepare for an unex- 
pected tr:p, your lists will come 
in as handy as the handle of a 
camp frying-pan and will spare 
you that sort of red-hot floor- 
jumping dishevelment which is not 
unknown to the listless yet active 
packer of duffle. But as you place 
each article into valise or trunk, 
make sure that you duly check it 
on your slip. 
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THE LARGEST ee IN 
NARRAGANSETT BA 


By Frank C. Speck, oo 


Winner First Prize, Weakfish, 
1914 Contest 


It was still dark when my father 
and I, accompanied by two of our 
friends, set out for the fishing 
grounds on Sunday morning, Aug. 
30th. We started from our sum- 
mer cottage at Shawonet Beach, 

I., and had some difficulty in 
finding our way on account of the 
thick fog which hung over the bay. 
The fishing ground, known as the 
Ledge, is about four miles from 
our cottave. After sailing around 
for half an hour we finally reached 
the grounds and got ready our 
fish'ng tackle and bait. As _ the 
water was very calm, we decided 
to troll around with live bait, in 
hopes of hooking on to a large one. 
I did the rowing from the bow 
of the boat, while my father sat 
in the stern and let the lines out. 
After he had let out about seventy- 
five feet he gave me my pole, 
which I placed in the bottom of 
the boat. I put the click on the 
reel, in order that I m‘ght know 
quickly when I got a strike. After 
rowing around for half an hour I 
saw my line straighten out, and 
immediately the al began to sin 
in great style. I quickly drop ed 
the oars and took my pole. he 
fish started off on that grand rush 
which seems to be customary of all 
weakfish. This one, however, did 
not care about stopping. When I 


ayia 


un 


looked at my recl 
ize that I must 
soon I would be 


father also noticed that I was get- to 
ting short of line, and said: “You w : 
had better hold up on him a little, have ever caught look sick!” 


it 


I 


<p ili 


ung! 
i mm" 


“eyes 


I began to real- were both able to see the fish now, 
stop the fish or and certainly it was a treat to see 
at large fellow, sw mming so near 

the 
ill make any that the rest of us 


out of line. My th 


or you will lose him.” Acting in m 
accordance with his suggestion, I 


soon brought the 


fish to a stand- al 


still. I then reeled in some of my th 
line, which I might say was no 


easy task, in order to have plenty 


on my reel in case the weak should _ 
make another rush. Here is where gi 


I had judged the action of the 


fish, in one way, 
other incorrectly. 
make a rush, but 


The fish did m 





arked my father. 
, 1 should say that I could 
low you a pound or 
en trim you!” I repli 


“7 


ready for you,” 
The fish by this time was be 
nning to get pretty weak. 
and then he would make a small 
correctly; in an- rush, but it was not like those he 


ade 


instead of going ever, 


away from the boat, as I had an- m 


tic'pated, he came directly toward 


me. My line began to get slack, I 
because I was unable to reel the be 


line in fast enou 
there,”’ cautioned 
you will lose that 
ized the truth of 


tempt to get rid 
At last the line 
The fish seemed 


gh. “Be careful st 


ern, 


m father, “or in 


fellow!” I real- fu 
what he said and into the boat. 
redoubled my efforts in the at- had ever seen a larger weakfish, 
and i i 
nd to get any more fish like that 


of the slack line. 
began to tighten. te 
to stand still for w 


a moment, then away he went. I m 


kept my thumb 


about thirty feet 
fish slowed up a 


to give some pony | jerks, 
from one side and the 


other. However, 


on the fish, and 


pressed rather 


n from the m 


within ten feet of the boat. We w 


e 


ade to order for you.’ 
We caught 
tightly on the reel, so as to tire then we went home. 
the fish out. After running out in the motorboat our two ends 
of my line the shook hands with me and con- 
little and be gratulated me on my catch. 

Fest the men asked: 
uch does the fish weigh?” 
in between these there was sort of a guessing con- 
small fights I was able to gain line test on the boat. 
soon I had him said twelve 
hile the other two 


of 


I let the fish tire himself as 
uch as possible, so that P would 
have 
then brought him close to the 
nat and dragged him toward the 
_where my father was wait- 


manner he lifted that large fish 
Neither one of us 


ounds and a half, 
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thirteen and a half. As soon as 


we arrived home we got some 
scales and weighed the _ fish. 
“Fourteen and a_ quarter,” said 


the man who was doing the weigh- 
ing. ‘“‘That certainly is some fish.” 
Prize Contest Certificate Record 





—First Prize, Weakfish, 1914 
Prize Fishing Co ntest. 

Weight—14 14 lbs. 

Length—35 in. 

Girth—18%4 in. 

Caughi—Aug. 30, 1914. 

W Narragansett 
Bay, R. 


Rod—Montague. 
Reel—Phenix. 

Line—Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Live bait. 


A PRIZE MUSKY FROM 
ISCONSIN 
By J. C. Harding 
Winner First Prize, Muscallonge, 
1914 Contest 
Dad and Ed and I aiways finish 
up the fishing season with a gen 
eral round-up for muscallonge dur- 
ing the first half of September, 
and, although I knew just what 
the plans were to be, it was no 
less exhilarating to land at Plum 
Lake, August 29th, and find them 
wait ng, ready he start for the “big 





ones” after splendid summer 
with the large” and “small- 
mouth,’ ” “Quality” and not “quan- 


tity” has been their guiding maxim 
—it should be adopted by all good 
sportsmen—and a string of ten 
red-eyes, totaling 30 pounds, with 
the smallest 244 and the largest 5, 
was their best day’s sport. W ell, 
after a day or so with my family 
we started out, the three of us, 
with Herman and Mike, the 
guides, who realized that the next 
few days would mean business and 
were prepared to do and die, as 
they always were. The weather 
was abominable—cold and rainy, 
mostly, with an occasional let-up, 
when the wind would almost blow 
us out of the water; but we stuck 
to it for four days, with never a 
quitter to reckon with nor a musky 
large enough to keep. We fairly 
plowed up our old-time tried hunt 
ing grounds, but with weather and 
luck against us we returned home 
for rest and dry clothes and de- 
voted a few days to the “small- 


mouth” with better success. In 
fact, this seemed to be the year 
for bass of both varieties. <A 
5-pound ‘“‘large-mouth” cheered me 
up some, but the big one was 
still to be landed, and where he 


was no one could tell. 

Over a year ago, on one of their 
jaunts, Dad and Ed had been filled 
to the brim by an affable stranger 
with stories of a small lake teem- 
ing with giant pike and pickerel 
(he knew, for he had caught them 
through the ice), and all summer 
long they had quarreled in all 
sorts of language as to whether or 
not they should fish this alleged 
paradise. Ed and Herman were 
for experimenting, but Dad edged 
away until they Enally landed him 
by a suggestion that the lake was 
marshy about the shores and was 
probably black with ducks—and 
the open season only a day and 
a half away. Ducks will get Dad 
every time. Incidentally, it was 
suggested that the partridges were 
in prime condition, and they also 
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wondered how my .22-hp. would 
really react on live animal tissue. 
So we packed our outfit for a 
night or two in the open in the 
old lumber wagon, tied two boats 
on the cart behind, and started on 
the eight-mile trip to Wonderland. 
The rain had preceded us; = 
thing was wet and cold, and 
looked like a poor day for the 
ducks, whatever else happened. 
Everything wild must have been 
indoors, and the trip was unevent- 
ful save for the flushing and 
slaughter of an old cock partridge, 
which threw some new light on the 
habits of these birds, for in pick- 
ing up the remains you may im- 
agine our surprise to find stickin 
out of his throat a half-swallowe 
garter snake, measuring in all 
about 12 inches long. 

We made camp near our lake, 
had early supper, and the hunters 
dispersed to take in the evening 
shooting, while I patrolled an old 
road with the High Power. I was 
so intent on the anticipated fusil- 
lade from the duck pond that I 
missed my onl opportunity for a 
shot at a “spike,” and, returning 
to camp, found a sore bunch, who 
had seen no ducks to speak of, 
but discovered that the lake was 
mostly mud and an _ unapproach- 
able pond of small size in the 
middle. 

Well, the early morning found 
us up. The duck hunters tried it 
on again with no returns, and 
Mike and I started for Pickerel 
Lake, where we knew there were 
“‘muskies,”” because we had caught 
them there. A slight error in our 
bearings stretched a two-mile walk 
into a six-mile hike, but we finally 
lauded all right, secured a boat 
from a shacker, put a_ slender 
piece of pork rind on the “No. 8 
Skinner,’”” and reached the only 
real bar in the lake about eight 
o’clock, A clouded sky and north 
wind, following the heat of the 
walk, nearly congealed me, but we 
went to it and worked the bar 
over and over again until about 
eleven, when we landed for a rest 
and fire and a lunch of cold bacon 
sandwiches. Nothing had come in 
so far save a 5-pound pickerel, 
which, enmeshed in a ton of weeds, 
gave promise of better things; but 
we resolved to stick to it until 
time to meet the rest of the bunch 
at three, ready to start for home. 
Over and over again we worked 
the bar, until the time warned us 
to give it up, when Mike said: 
“We will give. it the once-over, 
and then good-bye for 1914.” 

s we reached the point of the 
bar where the water is deep, some- 
thing struck hard and I set the 
hook for keeps, and, looking back, 
saw a large swirl and the fin and 
tail of a fish 70 feet away. Un- 
consciously I had let out more 
line than I intended to or could 
spare, if the fish were a large one. 
The fish did not show again, but 
fortunately we were out of the 
weeds and the deep water was our 
friend. 

“What have you hitched to?” 
asked Mike. 

“Oh, something about 15 or 18 
pounds or larger,” says I. 

a> big peed, robably,” says 
he, “or he would have been out 
of the water before now.” 

Some pickerel then, for he took 





off 15 or 20 feet of line and 
swerved far out on the left and 
back again to the right, and re 


peated once or twice, and then just 
sulked; but I couldn’t budge h'm. 

“Back up, Mike, until I can get 
some of my line back.” 

So back we went, with a repe- 
tition of the run and the big 
swerves. I stuck to him, how- 
ever, resolved that I would make 
Mike eat it if it was a pickerel, 
though his cynical gr’n was not so 
Sook as it had been. After about 
thirty minutes the enemy seemed 
to tire; the little Bristol had done 
its work; and, reeling up slowly 
while he still ‘hugged the bottom, 
I thought it time to take a look, 
and ten feet from the boat I lifted 
him. The water was dark and it 
seemed as if he never would come 
up, but when he finally did we 
saw what a monster he was. No 
submarine would ever have any 
terrors for us after that experience. 
Mike really got interested for the 
first time, and as the big one, ex 
hausted, lay on the surface wate: 
at last, he placed a well-directed 
shot from the .22 target re- 
volver between his eyes. A great 
spasmodic dash and back he came 
—ours. Reaching down, Mike in 
serted his fingers just below the 
gills and drew him aboard. 

“A big pickerel, eh, Mike?” 

“The cigars are on me,” says he 
“Insult me all you want to; | 
deserve it. But he’s a_ 40-pounder 
if he’s anything, and I am ready 
to quit now.” 

We pulled ashore, ghost-danced 
around for a while, and then, bor- 
rowing a sack from the gentle- 
manly shacker, started for the 
rendezvous to meet the others. 
The two- and-a-half-mile walk with 
the “‘p'ckerel” over his back pun- 
ished Mike sufficiently and all was 
forgiven. We found them fishing 
for bass in Dad’s lake, near by, 
so we nonchalantly tossed the sack 
in the bushes and awaited their 
We overplayed the 
part, however, for it took only a 
few minutes for Ed's practiced 
eye to discern that something un 
usual had happened. So we finally 
drew out the sack, rece'ved con- 
gratulations and encomiums—and 
they mean something from Dad 

Ed, who are by far the most 
successful “big musky” fishermen 
I know of—and after we had 
made a forecast of the weight Ed’s 
trusty scales were produced, show- 
ing 40 pounds, even after two 
hours out of water. Homeward 
bound, perhaps you can guess what 
we talked about; but, anyway, it 
doesn’t happen every day, and who 
wouldn’t talk about it and have 
his picture taken with every kodak 
in the place? Maybe I wasn’t 
some hero—for a while—with my 
little family! 

Prize Contest Certificate Record 
—First Prize, Muscallonge, 1914 
Prize Fishing Contest. 

Weight—40 Ibs. 

Length—50% in. 

Girth— 23% in. 

Coughen otis. 7 1914 

Where caught—Upper Pickerel 
Lake, Wis. 

Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Blue Grass No. 3. 

Line—Von Lengerke and An 
toine, 

Lure—Skinner Spoon No. 8. 


convenience. 











17 Prize Fish 


1. Caught with “BRISTOL” Rod and copper wire. Two fish in right 
hand Speckled Trout, 2 and 2% Ibs Three fish in left hand Lake 
Trout, 3, 3% and 4 Ibs ® 
2. 14-Ib. Chinook Salmon caught with Bristol Rod in Lake Jumper by John 
Scott. 
3. ‘‘How’s that?’ said Wallace Wright of Brookville, Ontario—‘‘Most as 
big as the boy.”’ 
. ew Bass caught with Bristol Rod by Harry Walker and father at Medina 
Jam. 
. 5-ib. Oswego Bass caught with Bristol Rod at Clearwater Lake by J. E. Ham- 
ilton, Wacoma, Minn. 
. A bunch of beauties caught with Bristol Rod No. 2 
Lake, Mich. 
- 19% and 16-lb. Muscallonge caught by W. G. Armstrong, Columbian Conservatory 
of Music, Toronto, Ontario. 
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by A. E. Rehburg, Grand 


The Prize Winning Rods 


All over the United States and Canada, wherever men and boys 
are Fishing, “BRISTOL” Rods are catching more Prize Fish than 
all other Rods combined. In the Great National Field & Stream 
Fishing Contest of 1914, “Bristol” Rods won 82 prizes. 


“BRISTOL” Rods have the quick- 
ness, the action, the strength and the 
reliability, not only to catch the fish 
—big and little— but to give the 
fisherman the greatest joy in the 
sport of fishing. 


“BRISTOL” Rods are made in 
thirty-eight different styles, ranging 
from $3.50 to $25.00. They are sold 
by 19,000 dealers. If you cannot 
get the exact type of Bristol you 
want from your p aed let us know 
and we will see that you are supplied. 
Catalogue FREE. Pictures and de- 
scribes all the different rods. 


I] NEW ART CALENDAR READY 


Sent prepaid on receipt of 15 cents 


The new 1916 “‘BRISTOL" calendar ts a full color reproduction of an 
Oil Painting by Philip R. Goodwin, the noted outdoor-sports artist. A very hand- 
some decoration for home, den, or camp. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


Bristol, Conn. 
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SPORTSMANS WORKSHOP 


HOW TO MAKE A FOLDING 
REFLECTOR BAKER 
By Emery J. Newhall 


Few articles of camp equipment 
are more useful than the folding 
reflector baker. To be sure good 
bread can be baked in the frying- 
pan, but it requires considerable 
practice, and unless given constant 
attention the results are not al- 
ways a success. 

The reflector baker is easy to 
use, light and compact to carry, 
and will bake or roast anything 
that will go into the pan. They 
can be purchased from dealers in 
camping supplies, but are not at 
all difficult to make. Aluminum 
is the best material, but bright tin 
will do almost as well. The fol- 
lowing articles are required: 
Some sheet aluminum or bright 
tin, a few feet of iron or steel 
wire about 3/82 inch to % inch 
in diameter, a piece of black sheet 
iron or steel for the baking pan, 
a hammer or mallet, tin shears, 
and a wire cutter. 


size 
wanted, first make the baking pan. 
Take a piece of black sheet iron 
or steel about 2 inches larger each 
way than the finished pan is to be, 
and cut the four corners as shown 


Having decided on the 


in Fig. 1. Bend up the four sides 
1 in to form a shallow tray 
(Fig. 2), with corners folded like 
Fig. 3. Bend over the top edge 
about % inch, which will lock the 
corners as shown in Fig. 4, and 
leave a rounded edge. Wash the 
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pan thoroughly, coat it with lard 
and put in the oven and bake. 
This will prevent rusting. 

With the tin shears cut four 
pieces of tin or aluminum as 
shown in Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8, mak- 
ing the projections about 2 inches 
long and from % inch to % inch 
wide, or just wide enough to bend 
around the wire as in Fig. 11. The 
length, “A,” should be about % 
inch greater than the length of the 
baking pan, and the width, “B,” 
about 1 inch greater than the 
width of the pan. The angle “C” 
is a little less than a right angle. 
Allow % inch on sides » ae 
G for bending over as in Fig. 12, 
to give a smooth, rounded edge 
and additional strength. To make 
the joints, bend the projections 
around the wire as shown in Fig. 
9. Figure 10 shows each oppo- 
site part of the joint, and Fig. 11 
shows them joined together with 
a wire, forming a hinge joint. 

The wire at joints “H’”’ and “I,” 
in Fig. 19, is cut off flush with 
the side, as it is to be left in 
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Derais of Jomrs 

place, but at “J” and “K” the 
wires are finished with a ring 
(Fig. 18) at one end, so they may 
be easily withdrawn and the ba- 
ker folded flat. The wire for the 
back hinge joint ‘“‘L” (Fig. 17) is 
left long enough so each end can 
be bent at right angles to form 
legs ““M” and “N’”’ to support the 
baker.. 

For a rack to hold the baking 
pan, bend a piece of wire as shown 
in Fig. 13, The distance “O” is 





about 2 inches less than the length 
of the baker, and the distance “P” 
is about % inch less than the 
width “‘B.” This wire is fastened 
to the bottom of the baker as fol- 
lows: About % inch below the 
hinge joint, cut two slots with a 
chisel about 1 inch x 1/16 inch as 
shown in “RR” (Fig. 5). Bend 
two small pieces of tin as shown 
in Fig. 14. Fasten the wire rack 
in place by putting these pieces of 
tin around the wire and through 
the slots “RR” as in Fig. 15, and 
bending the ends over on the out- 
side as shown in Fig. 16. In the 
end pieces (Figs. 7 and 8) make 
two small holes, “SS,” so that the 
ends of the rack “TT” will just 
go through them. Care must be 
taken to make these holes at such 
a height that the rack will be level 
when baker is set up. To fold 
baker, points “TT” are slipped out 
of the holes “SS,” and the rack 
will fold down against the bottom 
as shown in Fig. 5. Pull out the 
wires at “J” and “K” and the 
ends fold over against the bottom, 
the top (Fig. 6) folds against the 
ends, and the wire legs fold out of 
the way. Folding wire handles 
may be fastened to the top in the 
same way as the rack is fastened 
in place if desired, but if your 
outfit includes a 10-cent pair of 
cotton gloves as suggested by Edi- 
tor Miller in “Camp Comforts,” 
you can handle the baker while 
hot, and the handles will not be 
necessary. The baker and pan 
should be enclosed in a cloth bag. 

To use the baker, a back log of 
some kind will be needed to reflect 
the heat of the fire. Make this 
by driving two stakes into the 
ground slightly slanting, and lean- 
ing a large flat stone or two or 
three small logs against them. 
Place the firewood against the 
back log, and use only small, dry 
stuff that will blaze up quickly 
and furnish a quick, hot flame. 
Put the baker together, grease the 
pan, mix the bread or biscuits ac- 
cording to recipe, and drop into 
the pan. Slide pan into baker, 
light the fire, which should blaze 




















Mobilizing 
For Fun! 


Yes, an innocent call, “To Arms”—and all the 
sharpshooters, little and big, file into the billiard 
room. Then the thrilling battle begins—moments of 
breathless suspense, velnes of laughter and jest. 

Don’t miss these happy home-spent ours at 
Carom or Pocket Billiards. They stir men’s blood, 
and put the sinews of manhood in the young. 


This Christmas—A Brunswick Home 


Billiard Table 


Made of rare and beautiful woods in sizes to fit 
all homes. The “Grand,” “Baby Grand” and “Con- 
vertibles” have long been conceded the finest and 
fastest home tables in the world. 

Our new “Quick Demountable” is made by the 
same skilled men and methods. Yet here is the 
table that you can set up anywhere in a jiffy and 
put away when not in use. Not a toy, but a scien- 
tific table with life! speed! and accuracy! 


$27 Up—Pay 10c a Day! 

Our prices are now the lowest in all our history 
because we are making these tables for thousands— 
$27 upward. You can pay monthly till the table is 
paid for—as little as 10c a day! 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE! 

Select the table you want. We let you try it 30 
days. We also include Complete High Class Play- 
ing Outfit FREE—Balls, Cues, Markers, Cue- 
Clamps, Chalk, Expert Book of 33 games, etc. 

Our interesting color-catalog shows all tables, 
prices and full details. This coupon or a postal 
brings this handsome book free, postpaid! Send at 














once—while they last. (481) 


Send This For Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke=Collender Co. 
Dept. 21-M, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your color-catalog— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your free home trial offer. 
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Start your 
wife, daughter 
or sweetheart ; 
shooting and*: 
watch the 
roses come fo 
her cheeks 


ead” 





This is Mrs. Gus Peret of Yoncalla, Oregon, with 
her Ithaca Trap Gun. 


dl Mrs. Peret is perhaps the best known lady 
shooter of the North West. 


@. Why not start your wife, daughter or sweet- 
heart shooting? Teach her to shoot at the trap or 
take her hunting. 


AnITHACA for Christmas 
is the thing 


@ It will bring more health and pleasure than a 
$1000 worth of medicine. Ask your Doctor if that’s 


not true. 


, We make 20 bores as light as 524 Ibs., 16 bores 
as light as 534 Ibs., 12 bores as light as 634 lbs. 


Large catalog FREE. Double Guns, $17.75 up 
—Single Trap Guns, $85 up. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 11 ITHACA, N. Y. 
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up high at once, and turn the open 
front of the baker towards the 
flames, adjusting the legs so that 
the pan sets level. The heat rays 
will strike the bright, slanting 
sides of the baker and be reflected 
up and down against the pan. Do 
not place too close to the fire at 
once, as the biscuits want a chance 
to rise. They will soon commence 
to brown on top, and if the front 
seems to be baking faster than 
the back, the pan can be reversed. 
Use an old pair of gloves for this, 
or you will surely burn your fin- 
gers. Have plenty of wood on 
hand, keep up the fire, and in 
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about fifteen minutes the biscuits 
will be done. Butter the tops and 
eat while hot. 

The slanting sides must be kept 
clean and bright in order to do 
ee work. After once using the 
aker you will never go camping 
without one. It will take two eve- 
nings to make it, and will cost 
about 25c. in tin and 75c. in alu- 
minum. The pan should be of 
black sheet iron or steel. My own 
baker is made of tin, and is_in- 
tended for two men only. The 
pan is 5x8% inches and bakes 
six large biscuits at a time. It 
weighs 1% pounds, and folds into 
a package 9x 8% inches x inch. 
‘Add a baker to your outfit and 
you'll be glad you did so. And 
you won’t need to go on a long 
wilderness trip to find use for 
one, as those fresh, hot biscuits 
with tea, or a shortcake with fresh 
berries from the nearest berry 
patch, will taste just as good on a 
two days’ camping trip within ten 
miles of home, as on a two weeks’ 
trip to the big woods. 


N 
Neale Sas 
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A HANDY KODAK EXPOSURE 
RECORD 
By E. Everett Buchanan, Jr. 
In using a kodak one often mis- 
judges the proper time or light, 
and a result spoils a picture. If 
no note of this exposure is made 
the same mistake is likely to hap- 


THE HANDY KODAK EXPOSURE RECORD 
tio no ROLL NO 
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BLANK RECORD CARD, SIZE 5%4x3% 





Field and Stream 


pen again. There are on the 
market several kinds of exposure 
records, either in book form or 
on sheets of paper. With a cer- 
tain make of film a sort of record 
is furnished, which is not very 
satisfactory unless you develop 
your own pictures. The book form 
of records are clumsy and one 
does not always want to carry a 
book like that around with him. 
After investigating and trying 
numerous records decided to 
have one made to suit my own 
requirements. I drew up a form 
as shown in the illustration and 
had it printed on bristol board, 
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size 5%” by 3%”. For some time 
I have been using them with much 
success. 

When I start off, I take as 
many cards as I do rolls and car: 
the one I am using in my koda 
case. As the record is made of 
cardboard, I can write on it while 
holding it in my hand. These 
cards also serve as a means of 
keeping your negatives in sys- 


THE HANDY KOOAK Exposure Record '4'4 
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CARD PARTLY FILLED OUT 


tematic order. Each card should 
be numbered, and when you get 
your negatives, put the number of 
their record card on the envelope. 
By keeping the cards and nega- 
tives for each year together you 
can easily look up an old negative. 

As I use six-roll films entirely, 
I had my cards printed for six 
pictures only. If one uses ten or 
twelve exposure rolls I would ad- 
vise having the cards printed on 
both sides, as a larger card would 
be too large for convenience. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


Fretp anp Stream offers three 
prizes for the best three photo- 
graphs submitted each month in 
this Contest, reserving the right to 
publish at our own discretion the 
others submitted. The prizes for 
next month will be: First Prize— 
Three years’ subscription to Fiz_p 
AND Stream. Second Prize—Two 








ears’ subscription to Figz_Lp anp 

TREAM. Third Prize—One year’s 
subscription to Fretp AnD STREAM. 
For all others, 50c. will be allowed 
when used. 

Contestants submitting photo- 
graphs will please place name and 
address on the back of each one 
submitted, state make of camera 
and type of lens used, light con- 
ditions, time of exposure, and an 
other explanatory matter whic 
would be of interest. Address all 
entries to Photographic Contest 
Department, Fietp anp STREAM, 


831 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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FIRST PRIZE PHOTO 


East- 
Kodak, Junior Achro- 
1/50 sec. exposure. 
Subject—Black Bear. 


Made by Thayer Stevens. 
man No. 1 
matic Lens, 
Bright light. 





SECOND PRIZE PHOTO 


Made by Lee N. Coffin. Goerz- 
Ango Camera, Dago F6.8 Lens, 
stop F16 , 1 sec. exposure. Strong 
sunlight. Subject—Leanto in the 
Big Woods. 





THIRD PRIZE PHOTO 


Made by C. A. Estey. Ensign 
camera, Anastigmat ns F6.3. 
Bright light. 1/50 sec. exposure. 


Subject—Cow Moose. 
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SLEEP ON AIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-P@CKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET you 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND BE COMFORTABLE 





METROPOLITAN AR s000s 0 


Recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians 
Invalids, Tuberculosis Patients 
and Sportsmen everywhere. A 
warm, comfortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold and moisture 
proof. Packs ‘6x25. We make 
air goods for home, camp, yacht, 
canoe, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


Send for Special 
Christmas Offer 


Athol, Mass. 
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“King of Table Waters” 








—An American Saline 
water surpassing in 
purity health giving 
properties all the other 
waters of the universe. 
Order “‘Clysmic’’ today! 


CLYSMIC SPRINGS CO. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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“Steel fe pe i ea F Shells 
Will make your Fall hunt a success! 
















They have steel reinforcing in the head, placed there to give protection 
to the shooter. 

Other features of the shell are the perfect, sure-fire primer, giving proper ignition 
to the powder and insuring greatest efficiency to each load; gun wads made of pure elastic felt, 
(manufactured by us for this special purpose) which properly confine the gases, improve the 
shot pattern and prevent leading; shot absolutely uniform in size and perfect in finish; the firm 
beveled crimp which holds its shape and permits the shell to operate freely in all kinds of 
repeating and automatic guns. 





Peters Quality is just as desirable in the field as in trap shooting. 
Do not be persuaded into trying something ‘‘just as good.”’ 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches: New York New Orleans San Francisco 


THE IMPROVED GOLDY 


JOCK STRAP 


PATENT PENDING 
Put On or Off Without Undressing 


Comfortable, and manufactured artistically. Wear it to 
run, walk, swim, row, canoe, jump, train, play golf and 
tennis and for all athletic games. All dealers or send 
§Oc and waist measurement. Mailed post-paid any- 
where. Manufactured by 


Goldberger Sporting Goods Co. 


Manufacturers of Sporting and Athletic Goods ot Suetty 
1214 K, So. Boulevard RONX, N. Y. 




























The Grand Prize 


For Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powder has been 
awarded the Hercules 
Powder Co. at the 
Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. Buy shells load- 
ed with Infallible. 

V rite for our book- 
let called ‘“‘Trapshoot- 
ing.” It is worth 


“T = 





reading. Patented April 21, 1914 
Addres a Stewart’s Phosphor Bronz Si ne 
HERCULES ROWDER CO, ea The only modern hand finished sight with the correct shaped 


Ry . Made to fit any arm. Guarantee satisfactory or money jaar 
Price $1.50 post paid. Send postal for my sight book, showing 
cuts of many sights, and how to use them. 


HERC ULES a POWDER CO, If your dealer cannot furnish Stewart's Sights, order direct from 


P.O. Box 955 C. W. DU BOIS, Tacoma, Wash. 
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A Christmas 
Gift for Shooters 


Whether it be brother, father, son or friend, 
if he’s a shooter, here’s one gift that will 
surely please him. A Christmas token that 
will give him many moments of pleasure. A new gift, 
something different, one that solves the problem of what 
to give him—a Shooter’s Christmas Box containing a 


Hand Trap 


and 100 Clay Targets 


The Du Pont Hand Trap is a practical little device for throwing all 
sorts of targets from easy gliders to the most difficult shots. It’s 
just the thing for shooters. John B. Burnham, President of the 
American Game Protective and Propagation Association says it’s 
great field practice for both beginners and experts. 


The Shooter’s Christmas Box (Hand Trap and 100 Targets) costs 
$5.00 at your dealer’s. If he can’t supply you we'll send it pre- 
paid anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company | 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America | 

ESTABLISHED 1802 
WILMINGTON . . . . DELAWARE | 
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The SMITH 
THE GUN WITH A CONSCIENCE 





The Hunter Arms Co., Inc., 30 Hubbard Street 


Absolutely never shoots loose 


PRICES: 
$25.00 to $1,000.00 net 


Ask for our art catalog 
Fulton, N. Y. 




















$25:00 


Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches 
Width, 28 inches 


If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 





Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 











Catch Them 


ERE’S the way to get coon, fox, Mi 

mink and skunk: Pour 3-in-One 
on your traps when setting them. 
Experience proves that the delicate 
odor of 


















. - 
3-in-One oil 
draws fur bearing animals better than 
bait. Keeps traps in splendid condi- 
tion, too. Prevents rust—makes them 
lively, strong, sure. Fine to keep them rust- 
proof through the summer. Oils guns just right. 
Prevents leading and pitting. 
3-in-One is sold in sporting goods stores, hardware, drug 
and general stores. 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. 
(Y% pt.) 50c. Also non-leak Handy Oil Cans, just right for 
carrying, 32 oz., you do not find these cans at 
your dealer's, we will send one, by parcel post, full of 
3-in-One for 30c. 
FREE—Write for a free sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
152 New St. New York 























HAND 
KNIT 


WEBBER’ 





The bate zinal Coat Sweater—In continuous cor 








ALASKA JACKET 





$3.00 @ and Up | 


Buys Patterns Br 










8s Boat—all tyles 
hoe! 


and sizes, Only $37 buys ¢ neo i-down 
frame and patterns for this 23 0 
We also sell complete knocked-dow 

structions always given. Builda [ir 


third builder's price. Write today for boat book—Free. 
BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

5912 Brooks Avenne Saginaw, Mich. 

Largest plant of its kind in the world. Originators of 








since 1897. Desig —— cially for duck shoo 
ing. Suitable for outdoor use, if warmt h 
and comfort a « wide ration. All Wool and 
Hand Knit, Price $5.00. Booklet “ The Need 
—The Make—The Price”’’ tells all about it. 
Yours for a post card. Address 

George F.. Webber, Mfr. 
422 Gratiot Ave. Detroit, Mich. | 





the pattern system of boat-building. 











the birds. 





IT’S ALL IN THE DECOYS!” 


In picture-taking it has truthfully been said “‘it’s all in the lens.” Soin duck shoot- 
ing, the biggest part of the job is up to the decoys. 
are, youcan’t have duck for dinner unless your decoys are good enough to bring in 
If your decoys are no good, you might as well stay home and shoot cats 
off the back fence—or else— 
trip of your life! 


“PREMIER’’ MALLARD. Soe. U.S. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 


No matter how good a shot you 


go buy some Mason Decoys and have the greatest 


Seethem at all gooddealers. Send today for interesting booklet. 
455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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For Her— 


Or 


Did you ever see anyone who wes not interested in 
pictures—especially pictures of his own friends and 
family and the pleasant incidents of life ? 


When you give a Premo, you give the means of mak- 
ing such pictures easily, surely and successfully. 


The person who gets a Premo camera needs no photo- 
graphic experience whatever. Simply worded instructions 
come with each camera, and the few operations necessary 
for making pictures the Premo way are so easy and clear 
that they can be readily understood, even by a schoolboy. 

Premos are fitted with the best lenses and shuttets to be had, all 
thoroughly tested. They are carefully made, dependable cameras in the 


fullest sense of the word. There are thirty styles and sizes to choose from 
at prices from $1.50 to $140.00. 


The Premo catalog is free at your dealer’s, or will be giadly mailed on request 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Eastman Kopak Co. 
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Al “SS 
the Tools 

You Need 
to Make 3 


: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders ' 





Your guna, your pocket-knife, an old 
book or magazine, a glass of waterand a 
coin the size of a quarter, are all you 
need to prove that The Black Shells will 
give you better results than any others. 

Write your name and address and that of 
your dealer along the margin of this advertise- 
ment and return to us. We will send you an 
order on your dealer for three free Black Shelis 
and enclose complete instructions for making 
interesting, simple, decisive shell tests. 

UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2264 Trinity Building New York 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, General Selling Agents; 
Also JoHN T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
UNITED LEAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
LEAD Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 
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W. F. TUBBS 


It’s Hunting Time— 
Get Your Boat-—Now! 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and built by sportsmen for 
Sportsmen. 
No other boats are “just as good”! 
in touch with you—send postage for illustrated catalog 
showing all different designs and sizes for all different 
purposes. 


Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay Hunting Boats in 
use by sportsmen today. ‘Ask the man who owns one.” 





Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Snow Shoes 
and 
Moccasins 


Made in U.S, A. Catalogue Free 


NORWAY, MAINE 





Then You'll Be Ready _ 
For the Fall Shooting 


They are safe, complete and practical. 
We want to get 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 


WEST DE PERE, WIS. 














4658 N. 18th Street 









Fox-Kautzky 
Single Trigger 


Wins Gold Medal 


The award of the Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
to the Fox-Kautzky Single Trigger comes as a result of its splendid 
demonstration of reliable action during the past five years. 

It is official recognition of the Fox-Kautzky reputation as the pre- 
mier of single triggers—the trigger that cannot balk, creep or double. 

This award means that you can consider a Fox-Kautzky with 
even greater confidence than ever. 

A Fox—Gold Medal Shot Gun of the Exposition—plus a Fox- 
Kautzky Gold Medal Single Trigger, is the ideal combination. 


Write for complete catalog to-day. 
A. H. Fox Gun Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUN 














For Hunters, 
Trappers,Fishermen 


Sportsmen 


Below we list books published by 4 
A. R. Harding, any or all of which 
would be valuable to any out-door 
man. The prices quoted after each 
book include postage, so that there are 
no additional charges. 


Mink Trapping, 190 Fur Farming, 266 60c 
pages, cloth - - - - - pages, cloth - - - - - 
Fox Trapping, 200 Science of Trapping, 
pages, cloth - - - - - 60c 245 pages, cloth - - - 60c 
Steel Traps, 333 i 253 
cay. lh 60c Hunting Dogs, 2 60c 


pages, cloth - - - - - 
Canadian Wilds, 277 60c Wolf , 
and Coyote Trap 
pages, cloth - - - - - ping, 252 pages, cloth 60c 
ee ane. ‘ 60¢ camp and Trail Meth- 60c 
Ne eae ods, 274 pages, cloth 
~— : Ses Soo Science of Fishing 
rospecting, 2 60c , 60c 
pages, cloth o. -- 258 pages, cloth - - - 


Special Offer: 


1 year’s sub. to Field & Stream. .$1.50 Both 
Choice of any book listed above... = ben 
$2.10 $175 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
331 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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The .32-40 High Power factory cartridges sell for 


$34.20 net per thousand. By reloading the same 
shells with factory primers, factory bullets and the 
same powder charge, your expense is $13.46; 


You save $20.74 on 1000 cartridges. 


The .32-40 low power smokeless factory cartridges 
cost $28.80 per thousand; when you reload, your 
expense is only $11.31, making a@ saving of $17.49. 
Factory .32-40 smokeless short range cartridges cost 
$25.20 per thousand; by reloading your shells, they 
cost you only $7.65 per thousand. Make your own 
bullets and you have 1000 short range cartridges 
for $3.80. 


You w wouldn’ t throw away your pipe after smoking 
it oncc; you waste money if you throw away your 
expensive high-grade shells without reloading. 


FREE—The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the 
tools and methods for reloading all standard rifle, 
pistol and shotgun ammunition; 160 pages of prac- 
tical information for shooters. Mailed free to any 
shooter interested enough to send three stamps 
postage to 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


3 Willow Street New Haven, Conn: 
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ORIGINAL WATERCOLORS OF 
DUCKS 


AND OTHER GAME 


Now for sale direct by the Artist 
Address: P. C. WHARTON, c/o Field and Stream 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
THE ABOVE IS A REPRODUCTION OF MY WORK 
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It’s a Wonderful 
Gun for Ducks! 


This 12-gauge Warlin repeater 
handles fast and with great ac- 
curacy —shoots close and hits 
hard — brings down ducks 
cleanly at long ranges. Built 
so you can use heavy trap 
and duck loads without discom- 


fort. Easy to load and unload. 


It’s the one best all-around 
n—for ducks, geese, foxes, 

Cyummdinctinnmadiuesat 
"Aone the safest j/ 


Grcochteading gun built. 


Wilin 


a -Ga. 12-16-20 Gauge 
Hammerless 


16 or 20 Ga. : 

Light Weight ns 
Repeating 

Shotguns 


Six 


Quick 
Shots 


$25.50 > 


( 
) They have Solid Top—a 
thick steel wall of protection 
that also keeps out rain, 
snow, dirt, leaves, twigs an 
sand. Side Ejection (away 
from your face and eyes). 
Matted Barrel—a great con- 
venience in quick sighting— 
costs extra on any other 
standard grade pump gun. 
Press-Button C ge Re- 
lease—to remove loaded cartridges 
“quickly from magazine. Double 
Extractors—they pull any shell. 
Six quick shots (5 in 20 Ga.) 
Quick Take-Down — for conven- 
ientcarryingandcleaning. Trigger 
and Hammer Safety —a double 
guard against accidental firing. 
Solid Steel Breech —the receiver 
absolutely solid steel at rear as well 


asontop. Ask your dealer! 


With Visible Hammer—12, 16, 20 

Gauges, Solid Top, side ejection, 

matted barrel,take-down,etc., $21.60. 

Select the right gun! Send 3c postage 

for new big catalogue of all larlin 
ting rifles and sholg 


Tie Marlin Prearms G, 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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for the first time 


For the first time, you are able toobtain quality such as 
only a specialty eure can give and value which you 
gecure nowhere except from a mammoth organization like 
The Charles William i a Sporting Store is 


but one of 43 stores, but it is tirely separate specialty 
store in charge of ex: 


» New York’s Best Merchandise Brought to You: 
- The same high-grade merchandise which you would get from 
the most exclusive sporting goods store is brought to you in this 
=. ata big saving. Although the eee you pay ~ 

buy from a specialty sporting & ore are high 

fofore it has been necessary to pay them os order to = 8 
ity. But this book makes exorbitant prices no longer necessary. 
——s sporting goods stores must and do make large profits 
because they have heavy expenses, all of which you must Awd 
when you buy from them. hen you buy from us, you get the 
benefit of our tremendous cash buying power and our money- 
saving, direct selling system | enrens: which we save middle- 
men’s profits and expenses Saks buy p= = 
eres one small profit—you keep for ba or 







an en 

















therwise go to the 

ow} 1916 Book 
of 2000 Bargains 
Just off the press. Send no 
ma. Merely a card brings you 
this free catalog. ot The Charles William porting Goods 3 ere. 

fully prepaid, “f uotes special offers on nearly 2000 arti 
—standard ares or all sports. Nowhere else can you a 





a variety to choose from. is new k is free—write a 
pretanoy ow 3 simply say, ‘‘Send me your Sporting Goods Book 


283 Stores Building 
New York 
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RAP NOR LPSF 





KEEP YOUR GUN, GOLF CLUBS and 
all bright parts of metal free from RUST. 


‘*Corol”’ 


ANTI-RUST COMPOUND 


Trial tube 10 cents, large tube 15 cents, %- 


pint can 35 cents, 4-pint 75 cents. If your’ 
dealer does not handle it write us direct with 
dealer’s name. 


COROU COMPANY 
1435 Fisher Building, Chicago 
























Share the “Ross Luck” 


*” 
of Mr. J. Moorehouse, of Winnipeg, who 
felled a fine Moose at 480 yards, on Dec, 
13, 1914, with his Ross .280. 

~ 


The bigest of game falls before the “Ross” .280 with 
its special Sporting Cartridge with copper tube ex- 
panding bullet, patented, and when you carry one you 
know that your quarry, if fairly hit, will surely not get 
away. 
The Ross -280 Rifle is sold by best dealers every- 
where. The price in New York is $55.00, mn for the 
mmunition $7.50 per 1 
Illustrated Catalogue sent « on request. 


ROSS RIFLE Co. 
Dept. S-11 QUEBEC, CANADA 
or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St. 
Asente for 


















MORRIS CANOES 


Que 


The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue. 


B.N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. 























TheStorm King 


Lantern 


Wind and Rain Proof, 200 C. P., 
cent per hour. Burns gasoline or 
kerosene 15 hours per quart. Weighs 
3% Ibs. Height, 14 inches. The 
highest powered, safest, most eco- 
nomical lantern ever made for sports- 
men, campers, farmers, contractors, 
boats, railroads, fairs, shows, ete. 
Ask your nearest Hardware or 
Sporting Goods Dealer for Demon- 
stration or write direct for Special 


Lantern Preposition. 
National Stamping & 
Electric Works 


472 S. Clinton St, Chicago, Hl. 











High Grade Rifles 
Less Than Manuf’r’s Cost 
Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 


tance have preference. Ful! particulars on request. 
Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000. 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. 


money refunded. 


The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. 
Parts for these guns will be furnished at all times. 


New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard Rifles 
High Power, 25, 30, 35 calibre. 


Guaranteed to be as represented or 


Orders with remit- 
All improved Standard 


$3 Dept. 4 33 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Here’s Another 


“ Progressive ” 


NOW READY 


Du Pont 


Improved 
Military Rifle 
Powder 


No. 18 


For small bore, high power 
cartridges of moderate capacity. 


2250 f. s. velocity in the .30/30 with 
170 grain bullet. 


2275 f. s. velocity in the .32 Spl. with 
170 grain bullet. 


2100 f. s. velocity in the .32/40 with 
165 grain bullet. 


For information address 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 
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That’s Different 


For your sportsman pal or 
any of your friends there’s 
an ideal gift just waiting for 
your Christmas tag—some- 
thing so different from the 
presents people get year in 
and out; something so useful 
and good-looking there's 
not a person on your 
Christmas list but will be 
glad to have an 


ADY 
FLASHLIGHT 


The handiest light you ever saw 
for lighting up the dark spots 
indoors or out—when you're 
hunting or fishing, when you're 
up around the house at night 
and at a thousand other times. 
























It’s a real electric light complete in 
itself that you can slip into your 
pocket or keep in any handy spot 
where it's ready to serve you in- 
stantly at the mere touch of your 
finger. 


No groping in the dark; no hunting for 
ales or fussing with * old- fashioned oil 
lamps and lJanterns; no danger of fires or ex- 

plosions or of your light blowing out. 













You're bound to find an EVEREADY to 
suit each one of your friends among the 
many different styles ydu'll see in most any 

sporting goods, drug, hardware, electrical, 
auto supply or department store at price 
from 75c. to $7. 50. Get your Christmas list 
and pick your EVEREADY gifts right 


now. 

Our interesting illustrated booklet No. 57 

mailed free if you write us. 

American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Company 


Long Island City 
New York 
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“THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” 


Made like a Gun by Gunmakers. 


We can still supply Damascus and Twist Bands at regular prices. Don’t miss 
this opportunity of getting a gun fitted with these handsome barrels. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, 
ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. 


Lock Box 700. 


Established 1853. 














You cannot afford to buy a cheap gun 
when a little more money will give you 
a gun of over 35 years’ reputation for 
exceptional shooting qualities. 


For Field, Blind and Traps 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will sell you direct. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
and enclose 75c. for Lefever 
Ideal Cleaner. It takes the 


rust and burnt powder out of 
any barrel. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


205 MALTBIE ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Ideal Clesner 
75c, Prepaid 
Por any Gun 
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INDIAN MOCCASINS 


“Both Lace or Slipper’”’ 
MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE 
Men's, sizes 6-11. . . . at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boy's, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
and Coats in America 


Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoesin the 
country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide 
Glovesand Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior asa Hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
No. 88 Main Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 


SALE OF 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES 


The U. S. Government procures best qualities only 
and the most practical articles partially listed here are 

especially adaptable for sportsmen’s purposes, camp 
and outdoor life: 

Army Blankets, $3.00, $5.00. 

Army Sweaters, $4.00. 

Navy Sweaters, $2.00. 

Army Leggings, 70 cents, $3.00. 

Army (folding) Cots, $2.40. 

Army Canteens, 35 cents. 

Army Riding Breeches, 
$2.75. 







Money 








Army Khaki Trousers, $1.00, 
1.75. 
are, & Navy Shirts, 70 cents, 
Army & Navy Socks, 10 cents 
alr. 
Army Folding Chairs, 35 cents, 
$2.00, $150... 
Army & Navy Shoes, $3.50 pair. 
Army and Navy Tents, all sizes, and 5,000 other 
useful articles. Catalogue No. 4 sent on request. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 








Keep Your Gun Clean 
HOPPE’S 
NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO. 9 
(Trade-Mark registered) 


cughly removes the residue of any 
high-power powder, including black 
powder—prevenis rusting’ in any 
climate—removes metal fouling and 
leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has 
been put to the test at National Rifle 
Ranges; used by U. S. Riflemen; en- 
dorsed by prominent sportsmen; 
never fails to do all claimed for it. 
Sold by dealers in guns and at Post 
Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE 
1744 N. Darien St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















| 
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A liquid not made with acids; thor- | 





Gives you a fceiing ot real com: 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protection while exercising. 
Opening beneath Patent flap 


Small amount of material between thighs 





Perfect pouch 





Weit-bound webbing 


Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rubber. Fits 
perfectly, Can't rub or chafe. Finest quality elastic 
webbing. Ask your dealer, and if he will not supply 
you with Mizpah Jock No, 44,s8¢1d us 5c. in stamps 
and waist measurement and we will send by mail, 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. 





E., PHILA. } 
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A New Dress 


On An Old Friend 


HE old reliable .22 Savage box maga- 

zine rifle, the Model 1903, is now wear- 
ing the Savage extra long tapered forearm, 
the Savage extra full, sharply curved pistol 
grip, and the Savage corrugated steel shot- 
gun butt-plate that have made the .22 Savage 
tubular, the Model 1914, famous. 

If you don’t want to fumble with little 
greasy cartridges when your fingers are cold 
and numb— 

If you want to carry several loaded maga- 
zines in your pocket so you can reload in- 
stantly just by drawing the empty magazine 
out and slipping a loaded one in— 

If you want to keep the rifle empty and 
safe in the house (magazine filled but not in 
gun) and load it in a flash for the rat or 


SAVAGE 











hen-hawk that won’t wait for the one-at-a- 
time loading of a tube magazine— 

Then the .22 Savage box magazine, the 
Model 1903, is the gun for you. 

Cartridges feed in straight line direct from 
magazine to chamber—no need of extra ac- 
tion parts like carriers to handle them—no 
chance of mutilating or jamming cartridges. 
A simpler, more reliable, more durable ze- 
peater can’t be made. 

This rifle introduced the original Savage 
.22 calibre features—hammerless trombone 
action, solid breech, solid top, side ejection, 
no exposed moving parts, simple take-down 
device, breech-bolt removable without tools, 
and spiral mainspring—features that every- 
one has imitated and no one has equalled. 


Write us for information about the new Savage Model 1903 


SAVAGE ARMS CoO. 


2412 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y 
Manufacturers of High Power and Small Calibre Sporting Rifles; Automatic Pistols and Ammunition. 










































KINGS 


_ eS Rifleite 
Akopos 


Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 








Fu nsten 


Pays Cash for FURS 


Prices Higher This Year 
Big Money in Trapping skunk, 
coon, mink, muskrat, fox, etc. You 
can trap furs—we teach you how. 
Funsten Animal its guaranteed 
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30 Commissioned Off 


who saw and 


Dept. C 





Already used and endorsed by E. C. Crossman, Lieut. Townsend 
helen, Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Ensign Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
Navy: Col. Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Major Paul Wolf and over 
cers of the Regular Army and National Guard, 
asses at 
guarantee the Rifleite will improve 
with Rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. 
King. Write at once for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


to > a ~ the catch. $1.00 a can 


Funsten Perfect 


paid, 
smokes ’em out.’’ Price 


Camp Perry. We can wor wl ck. Traps at factory prices. 
> 8 books in ‘ 
af vision and shooting whethe: FREE game laws—supt iy catalog). ois 





o frame genuine unless cuaped 
robes and gurus 
Cleveland, Ohio 














,¥ where to tra: ow to re . pre- 
pare and ship okins. Wil’ send you “= market 
reports, ny Sage, and big book FREE— 

tan and furs for coats, 
garments. 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 707 Funsten Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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>> Direction, Height, Temperature 


Motorists, Pedestrians, Tourists,—All have a lively interest in knowing the direction 
being taken—the altitude reached — the height of hills and mountains — how hot or 


= 


of instruments will double your enjoyment of every trip, besides furnishing most interesting and 


how cold it is. &) 


& M. Tycos Livingstone Set 


instructive data. 
This Set comprises an S. & M. Tycos Aneroid Barometer—1} 
inch, watch size—measuring to 8000 feet, in 50 feet one 


7 xcompensated for temperature: a fullsize S. & M. T, 


"ycos Co’ 
= to match and an Ivory Scale Thermometer with Fahrenheit ee 
Ty readings. All the instruments in the Setare of high 


=~ Cont 


mail ‘The 


Tycos quality and are mounted in a beautiful Morocco 
e Set eqmplote $33.75. 


2 . ice, Livingston 
If ae F dealer can “tsupply | ae or will not order for you, write us. We 
Baromete: m request. 


desta Instrument Guus 
Makers of Scientific Instruments to the U. S., British, Japanese, Canadian, Indian Australian and other governments, 


Hague Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 
Or mount any game head you 
may have. 
Or sell you an elegant mounted 
head, any kind, none better. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, men- 
tioning what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, WN. Y. 
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99 Russell’s 


66 
Never -Lea Famous 
BOOT FOR SPORTSMEN 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip “‘wa- 
tershed” seam (patent applied 
for) which holds tight aid 
keeps the water out. Made of 
(black) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
your money back. $6.00 to 
$15.00 per pair. 

Worn by experienced campers, fisher- 
men, hunters, canoeists, “hikers,"* trap- 
per skiers, surveyors, etc. 

in any height. Made to your 


measure. 
Send for book showing our com- 
plete line. Free on request. 































Never-Rip 
WATERSHED SEAM 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 








— 


Factory A BERLIN, WISCONSIN 












SAFETY “or }' 
Duck Shooters 


A new gun holder that keeps gun in 
position for quick, easy grasp when 
shooting from boat. Avoids accidents. 
No chance tp shoot hole in boat if gun is 
accidentally discharged. Gun always 2 
right side up, muzzle away from shooter, —; 
breech protected from water. The 


Universal Gun Bracket 


fastens to combing or side of boat with screw clamp. Put 
on or taken offin a second. Has double swivel device—ad- 
justs to any position for right or left hand shooter. Will 
hold any style or size of shotgun. All metal, finished in 
dead grass green enamel. Fully guaranteed. Shipping 
weight 2% Ibs. Price $2.50. Sent upon receipt of price if 
not at your dealers. Illustrated circular free. 
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NEW PROCESS SPECIALTY CO., 613 Enterprise Bidg., Milwaukes, Wis. ' 





Nyoil Absolutely Prevents Rust 


Use it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, 
talking machine, reel—in fact, for any 
purpose for which a fine, pure, lubricat- 

fing oil is desired. It never chills or 
Ahardens, “ gums’’ or smells bad. Ask 
Asporting goods or hardware dealer. Large 
ydottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 


New Bedford, Mass. 








) 








SOME OF 


It is an easy riding pneumatic tire. 7.—It is trouble 


1.— 
2.—It is not solid. 

3.—It cannot puncture or *‘ blow out.” 
4.—It fits all standard casings and tubes. in the world 
5.—It is easily applied. 

6.—It is the most durable tire made. 


Tires : 


Please mention Field and Stream when writing. 





SAFETY FIRST 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRES 


8.—It makes automobiling safeand enjoyable. 
9.—It is the only absolutely punctureless tire 


10.—A full set costing less money than one 
good new casing. 


SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRE COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Only Absolutely “PUNCTURE PROOF” Tire in the World for Automobiles, Motor Cycles, Bicycles, and all Vehicles Using Pneumatic 
i : Sold Direct to the Consumer where we have no Dealer 23 Send f 
SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRE COMPANY 
Office and Factories: EAST SAINT LOUIS, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


WHICH ARE 

proof, 11.—It is made from best of steel, 
12.—Guaranteed for three years. 
13.—It is not a filler. 

14.—It is not an outside shoe. 
15.—Its resiliency is perfect. 


‘or Price List, Circulars and Terms 
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F you knew Nature, you would 
get more pleasures from your 
Hunting and Fishing Trips. 


There are a thousand and one interesting facts 
about the smallest living things—the manner in 
which the many different animals, the birds, the 
fishes, the smallest insects, etc., etc., exist—the way 
in which they care for their young, their habits, 
their peculiarities—is truthfully known by but few 
people, who have made a life study of this most 
interesting subject. 





It is possible to get this complete knowledge 
in no other form than in 


The New 
Nature Library 


8000 text pages 6000 aisle 430 full page color plates 


The Nature Library was formerly published in seventeen volumes—it sold for $68.00 in the cheapest 
binding. At this price thousands of sets were sold. We have now published the edition in eight volumes 
instead of seventeen. It has been printed from the same plates on a thin bible paper. Not a page, an 
illustration, a color plate—not even a letter has been sacrificed in making this great change. 

















As the expensive cost of book making is in the binding, we are able to offer you the complete work 
for less than half the original prices. It is sent for your approval—but you must be prompt. 





THE BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS 
Bird Neighbors by Neltje Blanchan H 4 W ; 
— = & A. Hadciyite Dut ET the alf Price hile 
rr omes by adclyffe Dugmore 
Butterflies by Dr. W. J. Holland You Can—Send the Cou- 
a Pe % 4 Holland T, d 
rees by Julia E. ers = 
Frogs by Mary C. Dickerson pon oO ay. 
Insects by Dr. L. 0. Howard Send the coupon. It brings the whole set, all charges prepaid, 
Spiders by John Henry Comstock on approval, to be returned at our expense if it does not open 
Grasses by Mary Evans Francis new treasures to your mind, new joys to your heart. They 
Wild Flowers by Neltie Blanchan show the way to enjoy outdoors in its largest and its smallest 
Mosses and Lichens by Nina L. rshall phases—in its biggest view and its smallest living thing. 
Animals by Witmer Stone and Wilitam Everett Cram When you think how fast the original edition at $68 was sold 
Mushrooms by Nina L. Marshall —you can realize that this present edition of the same value 
Shells by Julia E. Rogers and at less than half the price will not last long. Send the 
Reptiles by Raymond L. Ditm coupon for your eight volumes on approval to-day. 
Fishes by David Starr Jordan “6 Barton W. Evermann 











The New Nature Library is as necessary to every Sports- 
man as his Rod and Gun 


There is no more appropriate Christmas gift than this attractive set 


Mail the coupon today, it brings the set on approval 
— a ee eee 
Field & Stream Pub. Co., 
331 Fourth Ave., 
N. ¥. City. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me on ten days’ approval, the NEW NATURE LIBRARY 
in eight attractive volumes, bound in cloth, decorated in gold 
cand text pages, 6,000 illustrations, 430 wonderful color 
plates). 

If they one satisfactory, I will pay a a month 
until $29.50 has been paid—otherwise I will re- 
turn them at your expense. Please send to the 
following address 
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For Swollen Veins 
AbsorbineJ 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


RADE MARR BLO US MAI OFS 


That Absorbine, Jr., would relieve Vari- 
cose Veins was discovered by an old gentle- 
man who had suffered with swollen veins for 
nearly fifty years. LHe had made many un- 
successful efforts to get relief and finally tried 
Absorbine, Jr., knowing its value in reducing 
swellings, aches, pains and soreness. 

Absorbine, Jr., relieved him and after he had 
applied it regularly for a few weeks he told us 
that his legs were as smooth as when he was a 
boy and all the pain and soreness had ceased. 

Thousands have since used this an- 
liseptic liniment for this purpose with 
remarkably good results. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and extracts 
from pure herbs and when rubbed upon the 
skin is quickly taken up by the pores; the 


blood circulation in surrounding parts is there- 
by stimulated and healing helped. 


$1.00 a Bottle at Druggists or Postpaid 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be mailed to 
your address for 10c in stamps. Booklet free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
422 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 























How To Be A Good Shot 
And Smoke Cigarettes 


Smoke moderately. Avoid adulterated paper. Look 
out for low-grade tobacco, with its heavy percentage 
of nicotine and “doped-up” flavor. Smoke 


gh te 
Agee) 
CIGARETTES 


which are made from pure Egyptian paper and 
fine, delicious Turkish tobacco free from all 
adulterants. Shahdur will not make your 
hand unsteady or irritate your throat. 


Trial Box of 10 Large Size Cigarettes 
GE. Mailed Postpaid for 30 Cents 


Just mention this ad and, with your name and address, slip 


three dimes into an envelope, stating whether you prefer mild or 
medium blend, plain or cork tip. 


Your money will be returned at once if you are in any way 
dissatisfied. You need rot return any of the cigarettes. Just say 
you are displeased, and back goes your 30 cents without argument. 


Monogram and crest cigarettes made to order. 
All shipments are made in plain packages. 


One copy of a Beautiful Booklet, telling how our cigarettes are 
made, is YOURS. Ask us to mail you your copy. 


TCHARIC, SIMLEH & COMPANY, Inc. 
114-Z East 28th Street New York City 












“— Stop Giving 
BIES Useless 
-* } Christmas 
Presents. 


The outdoor man or woman appreciates a 
handsome and useful addition to the camp- 
ing kit. There are scores of articles in our 
catalog which if given as Christmas presents 
will be used again and again and treasured 
for years by the recipients. 

Write us for our list of suggestions, ranging in 
price from 50cents to $100.00. Every one of them 
is an article that any red blooded man or woman 
would like to get. 

If desired we will make out a Christmas card bear- 
ing your name and send the articles direct to the 
person you wish to remember. 

You'll find the original Abercrombie only at 311 
Broadway, New York. Call or write. Send for 
Catalog F, it’s full of helpful suggestions—and 
it’s sent free. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE Co. 
311 Broadway New York 


Chicago Agents: Von ay aco & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRES 
ENC) ab eatee at ne) 


1916 Model leads the world in flexibility of speed 
control, The New Reversing Propeller permits 
perfect speed adjustment for any boat for 
racing or troiling. Originaloutboard motor— 
llth »ear—32,000in use. Guaranteed for life 











Sh.p. Weighs 65 lbs. Automobile carburetor; 
hich tension fly-wheel magneto with dual 
ignition; removable beariags; solid bronze skeg; 1034 


inch reversing propeller, Steers by rudder from any 
part of boat. Water-cooled exhaust man‘fold; noise- 
less under-water exhaust; spun copper water 
Jacket. Demand these essentials ifyou want your 
money's worth. e us to-day for free book 
showing full line. Our prices will surprise you, 

Waterman Motor Co., 211 Mt. 

Elliott Av., Detroit, Mich, 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
for that Boy of Yours 


tive him this splendid Electric 
Ex.gine and a 15 months’ sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAG- 
AZINE. Over 100,000 boys take 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. It 
contains just the kind of reading 
you want your boy to have. 
Clean, inspiring stories. Practi- 
2al and instructive articles. Beau- 
tifully illustrated throughout. 
The Electric Engine runs either forward or backward from 
150 to 3000 revolutions a minute. Safe; easy to operate. 
toy any boy will go wild over. 

Send only $1.50 and we’ll enter your subscription for 15 
months and will forward the Electric Engine by return mail. 
If you are not more than pleased with both the magazine 
and Engine we'll refund your money immediately. As to 
our responsibility we refer you to any bank or — 

THE SCOTT F. Rare? co 
709 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 









































Learn this 
great art at 
home by 

mail 








Mount Animals, Game Heads and Birds 


The Splendid Art of Taxidermy can now be Learned Quickly in Your Own Home 
SPORTSM HUNTERS, ANGLERS, NATURALISTS—It is no lon: ecessary our fine trophies nor to pay taxider- 
mists tee for stuffing = You can now learr. this a ealant for vouroelf casty = exe kly Garteg youl & time, 
We sonst you by mail in your ow a pemete a = and mount all —- all kinds o: £ hides ‘urs and 
— — into beautiful rugs and ro y men, women an ys. 
king our course of forty lessons you will soon he’ able to do perfect mounting and can decorate pour heme. oes or_ den 
with ea choleest of art. ‘Thousands of men and women of every vocation, bankers, lawyers apd business men, are members of 
our school and endorse it in the highest terms. 
Professional taxidermists earn from 62,000 
Big Money in Taxidermy to83,000a yearand thereare not halt enough 
y the lreadily eee prices. 
= birds and animals now killed and thrown away can be turned into cash. 
TAXIDERMY BOOKS FREE—We will send FREE postpaid our eonuetfa cat- 
alog,acopy of the Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of mounted game, sample 
diploma and hundreds of letters from students, allfree. Write for these books 
one while you think of it. Remember you learn at home during your 
sparetime, Write today. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 1729 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


a We mount oe sell all kinds of animals or game heads. Price — on request, 
Write today for our beautiful catalog and maguzin 


)) AST CCCCAMP CRAFT 


“LEAPING DOLPHIN” | special AUTOGRAPHED COPIES 


On rod, on reel, or hook, 
or line, in city, town, or in The Best Christmas Gift you can think of. Send your 
m "it’s _ si ~ that friend, brother or husband a copy of Camp Craft auto- 
o—— oe 64 8 oA graphed by the author. Learn how to go light but 
nothing will “‘come loose right, when the snow flies and there is ice in the pails. 
or break that depends on quality or a hun- Miller ipowas—sne he has i= * in this best so that 
“ = ” + anyone can do J ewise—an not have Oo spen a min 

=r Fen of “know-how a of money on outfit either. Get the book and cut out 
bet aahens sete vere edhe Se euing Dolphin’ Nien the misery and cold and bum grub and mule back loads. 


New illustrated catalog F (236 pages) sent on receipt of parcel postage By special arrangement with the publishers a_ limit 
{ co 
(10 cents) toany angler who will give us his tackle dealer's name. number of 500 copies of C amp Craft. autographed by 


the author, are hereby offered to Field and Stream 
Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey Street, New York City readers at the regular price of $1.50. Send your check 
Established 1820 


direct to Warren H. ny Editer Field and oe 
331 Fourth Ave., New ore City, and get your copy by 
STETTEUOCCEEEEUECUEEEEEEEEEEEUTEREEEEEEEOE EEOC EEEE TIF 
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return mail. 














The Brilliant 
Search Light 


Fifteen years on the market, it 
has stood the test of hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, boating, cycling. 
mining, camping and all kinds of 
night work. It is the only lamp 
that is carried on the head which 
can be darkened. Has two kinds 
of lens, one to spread and one to 
concentrate the light. 

One filling of carbide will run the lamp from four to twelve hours, according to 
size of light used Itissosimple that a child can operate it No danger, absolutely safe. 

Sold by all dealers. Insist on The Brilliant Search Light, stamped under 
the generator. 


Style 1—Single lens, $5.00, Dol. L., $6.00, Int. L., $6.50 SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
Style 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents 


Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add... $1.00 WR. C. Kruschke, F1212 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 


——————— 
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SUPPOSE SOMEBODY SENT YOU A CHRISTMAS GREETING IN THE FORM OF A SUPPLY 


Evans’ 
€ «* Stout 


FI 








id not be grateful for the thought and the deed? Youcan give the tangible pleasure to your friend or friends by omens a berrel 
ein thats contaidien 10 doz. bottles of either Ale or Stout and insure real and ideal Christmas Cheer all through the w inter 


Apply | to Nearest Dealer or Write to C, H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786, HUDSON, N. Y. 














Stick To Your Job, But Make 
$5 TO $25 A WEEK EXTRA 




















You will get this extra money in actual 
cash and a single dollar will start you. All 
we ask is that you be ambitious and honest. 
Our proposition is straight business. With- 
out your risking one cent, we can boost your 
income, and, if you so desire, do it while you 
go on with your present work. No outsider 
need know a thing about it. 

Write us and we will send particulars in 
a plain sealed envelope. Address, 


THE COCOLIO CO., 97-99 Cliff St, N. Y. 


Noisette Shaving Cream, 
Men Who Shave the Aristocrat of shaving 


soaps, is just what you are 
looking for. Is your razor dull? Noisette will heal the cuts 
without fear of poison—it is antiseptic. Is your com- 
plexion sallow? Noisette will give it the pink glow of 
healthy youth—it is a skin food. 

The rich, creamy lather that Noisette makes will not 
dry on the face. It retains its oily smoothness and 
softens the beard. It gets to work the minute it touches 
your skin. One box will outlast three of ordinary creams. 
A trial will convince you. Send only 16 cents for a 25-cent 
introductory package of Noisette Shaving Cream in _ the 
3-for-1 box. Address, The Cocolio Co., 97-99 Cliff St., N. Y. 

















“a 1.9 

Wifey’s” Ideal Christmas 

A handsome, useful, durable 
Hunting Coat to complete, the 
charm of his chosen s Best 
material known. ®hernically 
processed to shed rain. Snug, 
dry, comfortable inany exposure. 


Patent Blood Proof 
Game Pocket 


prevents stains. Can neither 
spot nor rot. Outlasts others 
ten to one. 

Catalog pictures different 
styles and has samples of ma- 
terial. Easy to choose. Send 
for Catalog and give HIM a 
happy surprise. 


THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
626 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 














a MOCCASINS 


Made of genuine In- 
dian tanned Moose 
{) hide. Ornamented 
with beads or Porcu- 
pine quills. A long 
wearing, serviceable, 
comfortable Mocca- 
sin. 

Men’s Sizes, 8 to 12 - - $2.00 
Ladies’ ** 3to 7-- 1.50 
Misses’ “* Ilto 2-- 1.00 
Child’s “* 7Ztol0-- .75 
Guaranteed Eskimo-made waterproof Mucklucks, 

knee length, all sizes, $4.00. 
Send 2. in Stamps for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
Showing the lazgest collection of Indian 


Souvenirs on the Coast, typical of 
Alaska and the North West. 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 


First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 
ne a 


STOP ROWING| 


and paddling, you hunters and trappers, and out- 
door lovers! Eat up the miles with the 


WISCONSIN DETACHABLE ROWBOAT MOTOR 
with weedless propeller—patented top adjustment— 
rudder steering or self-locking tiller. Write at once 
for catalog. Write 
WISCONSIN MACHINERY AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
12 Macy Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Makers of Marine Metors for 14 Years 

































FOR SALE 
ONE HUNDRED 


Grey Fox Skins 


ALL NICELY TANNED 
$2.50 EACH 


Other Trophies 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 
ALBERT E. COLBURN 


Taxidermist 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





805 South Broadway 
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Ilustration shows only some of the Tools for lack of space. 


WHAT IS A “POSSIBLE BAG”? 


A Maine Guide calls his Knap-Sack a “POSSIBLE BAG ”—because it contains 
everything possible 


HERE IS JUST SUCH A KIT 
The saw is big enough to bring down the branch where your “‘pet cast”’ of flies is hung up. There 
is a file for dressing hooks, special needles for repairing straps, tents, etg., and a pair of tweezers that 
many a time you’d have given a dollar for just to get out a splinter or untie a stubborn leader. y 


This handsome nickel kit with 37 fine steel tools costs only one dollar, and every sportsman will 7 
want this compact, useful “Possible Bag” to complete his outfit. As necessary as your jack knife. 4 








Whether you hunt, fish or are a plain out-of-doors man, you need o> ¢ 
this. A word of warning—stow it away unless you want the ‘“‘Missus’”’ mS 
to share it. Better get her one, too. °F 2 
A XMAS REMINDER i ire 
Sd. 
A splendid gift for your hunting or fishing chum—not forgetting the Guide, A, - ra weg 
who will appreciate this useful pocket kit. ie aie 2 x 
The coupon opposite is for your convenience Iw. PSS or me 
oF 359 Gor 
CHASE SPECIALTY CoO. C9 I Ger 
9 2 ack oo 
113 E. Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 7. ¥<.. io» ies A go oe 
2" >  ..- ie , 
SPECIAL OFFER— Kits, $1.70; $ Kits, $2.25; 6 Kits, ear + SF FS. ot ee 
$4.20; 12 Kits, $7.20 PA, a 2. eS . . 









you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Every sportsman needs a 


SUMMIT 
Knit-Nek Vest 


For hunting, fish- 
ing, trapshooting, 
automobiling and 
all other outdoor 
sports. 


The soft, pliable 
leather sleeves and 
leather lining make 
the Summit Knit- 
Nek Vest light in 
weight yet afford 
the best protection 
against the wind and 
cold. 

The patented Knit- 
Nek fits snugly : 5%, " 
around the throat, : 
the wool Wristlets keep the wind from going up 
the sleeves. 

Easily put on or taken off and can be worn 
with or without a coat. 


‘If your dealer cannot supply you write to us for inter- 
esting style book and we will tell you where you can buy 
one. Write today. 


Guiterman Bros. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


i 
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Every Sportsman 
Should Have One 


Keeps Hot Twelve Hours! 


A Dry Even, Healing Heat All the While. 
Can’t Break or Leak; Rust or Rot. Has no 
Equal as a Bed Warmer and Foot Warmer. 
Lasts a Lifetime. Three Dollars. If dissatisfied, 
Money Back. Booklet Free. 


clusive Territory to Acceptable Representatives. 


Royal Thermophor Sales Co. 
16 Desbrosses Street 


DEALERS and AGENTS— We Grant Ex- 
W rite 


New York 




















If you are one of the thousands who have read 
Douglas Wetmore Clinch’s article under the 
above caption, you don’t need telling that 





is a waterproof material without a peer. To be 
preferred as lining for waterproof clothing, sleep- 





ing bags, shelter tents—or for any other water- 
proofing purpose. Prices upon request. Special 
prices to manufacturers and dealers. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 























Peters’ Bait Tie - - - 


Absolutely weedless, bait can’t come off hook, in 
casting or trolling. County right to use, with 


samp 


price. Patent pending. 


ROBERT D. PETERS CO., Knox, Indiana 


- 10c 


le hook mailed to any address on receipt of 








KENLIT MFG. CO., Medford, Mass. 


’ 












THE MILLER PACKSACK 
SLEEPING BAG 


Made by 


The Forester Equipment Co. 
ASBURY PARK - NEW JERSEY 
The pictures tell the whole story — 
a Packsack that unhooks to make a 
Sleeping Bag. Weight with mattress 
bag 746 Ibs., made of the best water- 
proof Army drab haversacking, lined 
with wool batting and two detachable 
thicknesses of loose-wove Mackinaw 
wool] cloth warmer than any blankets, 
Steel snap hooks fasten up sides of 
packsack and fasten it to browse bag. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 











they make very appropriate Xmas gifts to decorate the 


Home, 


Jonas Bros. 9 1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 





Before placing 

your order else- 

where, let us de- 
monstrate to you our 
uork of quality. Send 
for our 32-page illus- 
trated catalog, includ- 
ing Field Guide and 
Records of North 
American Big Game. 
You will be delighted 
withit. Write for cata- 
log today—tt's FREE. 


Game-heads and Rugs For Sale 


Den or Office. Write for Photos and Measurements. 
TAXIDERMISTS 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
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If we could spell the foundation of most 
successful careers it would read—moderation. 


It is because we make a wonderfully mild and 
mellow whiskey for the moderate man that we 
have been successful in business for nearly one 


hundred years. Wilson—Real Wilson—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. _ Address Wilson, 321 Fifth Ave., N. Y. + That’ s All! | 












Style 71 


Mohawk 
Solid Comfort Moccasins 


A god-send for your tired feet aftera long tramp 
| through woods or city strects. Nothing better for use 
in camp, canoe or in the house. Soles tough as larch, 
flexible as rubber. Upper strong as rawhide, soft as kid. 
Prices, $2.50 in Tan Elk; $2.75 in heavy water- 
proof Chrome. Postage prepaid, Give size and width 
when ordering. Catalogue, all styles, on request. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN CO. 
Dept. F. Box S78 Brockton, Mass. 


“IT DOES THE TRICK" 
The Infallible Sin ple Trtager Steal 
double guns, old or new. Makes 
the double gun “KING OF ALL Shot 
Guns.” BIG FREE Catalogue TELLS 
WHY. We Do Expert REPAIRING. 
Lancaster Arms Co.,Luncaster,Pa 


| THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’ S BELT oe 


Just what I have been looking for 
—has been the expression of every 
man we_have shown it_to—Made of @ —— 
Brass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or Bags 
oxidized and furnished complete with § 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 

Will keep money—jewels—watch— 
cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 
and dry. HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, N.Y. City 



























































Make Christmas Bright 
With A Tent That Satisfies 





“‘Here’s the very thing for Jim !” 

Solve the Christmas problem by giving Aim this 
Sportsman’s Compac Tent. It is six feet wide, 
eight feet long, four feet to peak, rolls up 4x 16 
inches, can be erected with or without poles, 
weighs only 3°4 pounds. 

Accommodates two persons, has four adjustable 
ventilators, floor cloth sewed in as part of tent, 
and is guaranteed water-proof, snake-proof and 
bug-proof. A tent for years—not for a season. 
Samples and catalogue for the asking. 


COMPAC TENT CO., Inc. 

300-305 West Tenth Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Simmons Hardware Ce., St. Levis, Me. Jos. A. Marks & Co., Detroit, Mick. 
Hew Tork Sporting Goods Co., few York, #. Y. Browning Bres., Ogden, Utah 

Iver Johnsen Sporting Geeds Ce., Beston, Mass. 
3 Arms Co., San Francises, Cal. 
Gus Mabich, $s "s Store, ind lis, ind, 























Gokeys: Boots »Mocc 


sold Patel a real guarantee. 
ermen, prospectors and engineers. fish 
proof—hand- made throughout of best leathers 
tanned. U ppers of durable 
“Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles. 

Also. special shoes for athletes, Golf, Tennis, 
that embody the ex- 
tremes of comfort and durability. Made to 
measure for men and women. 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue No. 39 

or for Golf and Athletic Shoe Catalogue No. 38 


Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co 


Chieago Agts: Vou a Be and Antoine, 128 So, Wabash Ave. 


street and dress wear, 





For hunters, fish- WM . 


> Jamestown, N.Y. 


ins 


a ete tafe 





“Moose” Calf; 


E. Fourth St. 


New York Agents: David T. Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway 





We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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With This 
EW MACHINE 


Makes big profit right 
at the start. Many doing $3,000 a 
ear and better. You can too, 
ou need_no experience. We 
teach you FREE in one simple 
lesson. Start right at home. Anywhere, every- 
where there’s plenty of money and big cash profits 
waiting for ambitious men. 


THIS IS THE BUSINESS FOR YOU 


A business of your own. Requires little capital and 
grows fast into a real factory—a real manufacturer. 
Open a Tire Repair Shop with Haywood Equip- 
ment. Let the money roll in. Auto tires need 
mending constantly. There is your profit. Owners 
eager to give you their business. It means a saving 
of money to them, and big cash re- 
turns for you. 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON 
For This FREE Book 


Avaluableguidetoriches #"""*" snae 


and wealth. It gives the 
complete details. How to o HAYWOOD TIRE & 
C2 EQUIPMENT CO. 






































start. How to succeed. 
Tells all about_your 
opportunity. Shows 

how easytheworkcan @ 


g? 1003 Capitol Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


be done, Shows the big profit in @ 
this new field. Writefor it today. @ Gentlemen, me your 
A post card will do, Get your @ ook as you promised to 


FREE copy. 


4 
@ obligat i yay. 
HAYWOOD TIRE AND pacar cient tad 
EQUIPMENT CO. =f Name 
1003 CAPITOL AVE. Fs Address 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ¢ 


The Bait Sensation 


This is the bait that took fishermen everywhere by storm; 
fishermen the country over entered the Gold Prize Contest 
which this bait made possible. No other bait has ever 
made such wonderful catches. 


RUSH’S TANGO 
MINNOW 


is the bait that gets them all; new, lively, ideal for 
trolling or casting, appeals to amateurs or professionals. 
Hooks being behind body of bait makes it practically 
weedless; floats when not in use--can’t catch on bottom. 
Made of wood, enameled and finished in brilliant colors; 
our “Radiant” Bait—bates ’em all! 
AT YOUR DEALER—75c each, or $3.00 for complete 
set of four assorted brilliant colors. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, remit us direct, giving your dealer’s name, 
and we will supply you postpaid. 

Dealers, this is a big proposition for you; 

if you haven’t the Rush Tango in stock, send 

us your jobber’s name and we will see that 

you get a ‘‘New Dealers’’ special proposition. 


U. S. SPECIALTY CO, 
941 S. A. &K. Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. | 


















All the wabble, dip and dive of 
a Minnow in action 





Why Help To Make The 


Plumber Rich? 


Stoppage in waste 
pipes causes 90% 
of plumbing trou- 
bles. Partial stop- 
page is even worse, 
the collected mat- 
ter lying unnoticed 
to breed poisonous 
gases. Don’t send 
for the plumber. 
Get a 


Little Giant Lift and 
Force Pump 


which is guaran- 
teed to remove the 
most obstinate ob- 
structions from 
and thoroughly clean all ordinary plumbing pipes. 
No skill needed. No nucket, hose or other tool 
needed, Used by 1. S. Government, School 
Boards, Hospitals, etc. Made of heavy polished 
brass and pure rubber. Lasts a lifetime. 


30-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Send me $5 for a Little Giant Pump, express pre. 
paid. Keep it 30 days. Then, if you are not 
pleased, return pump at my expense and your 
money will be refunded at once. Booklet free. 


MEN WANTED 


to introduce it to School Boards, Hospitals, and to various 
homes and business establishments. Never such a big 
seller; never such a liberal offer as I can make you if you 
want to make from $50 to $75 a week. Exclusive territory. 
Big profits. Write. 


30-32 East 42nd Street 
J. E. Kennedy, New York City, N.Y. 

















NELSON’S LEATHER VEST 


Finest MOCHO leather sleeves and 
body lining, will not harden from wet- 
ting. Snug fitting neck and wrists. 
Absolutely wind proof. Outside body 
of Vest made of English Corduroy. 
Leather Cloth, Mole Skin Cloth, or 
Whip Cord. With or without Roll 
Collar or Sweater Neck and Wrists. 
Vests at..--...... .$6.50 to $8.50 
Jackets of same $10.00 to $15.00 
Send for samples of material 
and catalogue. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
L. A. NELSON MFG. CO. 
301 Main St., La Crosse Wis. 


Look for name L. A. Nelson stamped 
in each garment 














TAXIDERMY—A FINE ART 


During the past 20 years thousands of sportsmen, who know, have 
sent me their choicest specimens—game and fish for mounting, ski 
for tanning. 

Get my prices before you leave on your trip. For best results send 
me perishable game at once. Perfect work guaranteed. References 


on request. 
w. C. KAEMPFER 
216 W. Elm 8t. Chicago, Ill. 




















A that every Sportsman 
willlike. A beautiful stein 
in Nature’s richest colors, sent 
prepaid to any address for $1.00. 
Money refunded if you are not 
satisfied. 
Dept. S. 

DeLAN & McGILL 
Po ; Trenton, N. J. 
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No Finer Gift for 





This 
outfit is just 
the thing that 
every hunter or 
outer will best appre- 
ciate of all things you 
could give him or her, 


MARBLES 


60 Outing Specialties 


have proven the best for years. 
The Game-Getter Gun 
is two guns in one—upper bar- & 
rel (rifle d) shoots .22, lower 
(smooth) shoots .44 shot or round § ' 
ball; lengths 12, 15 and 18 inches. ¥ 
Stock folds. Shoulder holster furnished. 
Coat Compass attaches to coat always 
in sight; Safety Pocket Axe has guarded 
blade. Hunting Knives are finest steel; 11 
styles. Get the Waterproof Match Box. 
Your a them. ha write us. 


MARBLE ARMS . an MFG. CO. 
59 Il 525 Delta Ave. Gladstone 





























One who Loves 











Herman’s U. S. Army Shoe 


“The Perfect 
Model” 


Munson 
Last 





Allows full play of the foot under a heavy load, is 
light, snug-fitting at the heel, broad across the toes 
and full over the instep. No breaking-in is required. 
The 500,000 pairs we have made for the United States 
Army drummed sore feet out of camp. “For all round 
use,”’ says Horace Kephart, “there is no better footwear 
for sportsmen.” You can have a pair of these perfect 
shoes from one of our 4,500 dealers or direct from us 
postpaid for $4.50. State size and width usually worn. 











JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO., 602 Albany Bidg., Boston, U. $. A. 








FOR THE HUNTER 


HE froblem of the 
selection of the hand- 
somest and most useful 


Christmas Face : happily 


sol ved 


THERMos 


For Thermos serves you right— 
food or drink—hot or cold— 
when, where and as you like. 


Every member of the family, everyone 
on the list of friendship, from infancy 
to old age—either in the hours spent 
at or away from home—have innumer- 
able daily uses for Thermos. 


Thermos brings to them in the hot sum- 
mer months all the comforts produced 
by ice, and in the cold winter season all 
the joys to be obtained by fire, 


In buying Thermos for “him” or “her” 
as your Christmas gift, you are selecting 
the invention honored with the Grand 
Prize by the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
and by like Expositions at Berlin, Paris, 
Antwerp, Madrid, Seattle, Vienna and 
London. 


Thermos in great assortment 
awaits you at any one of 100,000 
dealers. If you live in the coun- 
try ask that it be_sent postpaid. 
f rom $1.00 up. Send for book- 
et. 


AMERICAN THERMOS 


BOTTLE CO. 
NORWICH CONN. 
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HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 


Choice accommodation for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Best Chef South of Potomac 


NOT A CHEAP PLACE BUT THE BEST EVER 








Reliable guides, good dogs, plenty of Shoot- 
ing ground, large rooms, open wood fires and 
delightful table. 


General FRANK A. BOND 
Buies North Carolina 


FINEST OF HUNTING 


FOR DUCKS, DEER, TURKEY, 
PARTRIDGES, SNIPE, FOXES 


and other small game is to be had on my hunting 
preserve of nearly five thousand acres located on 
Waccamaw Neck, one of the finest spots along the 
Atlantic Coast. Will supply guides, teams, duck 
boats, bird dogs—in fact, everything except guns 
and ammuniticn. Hot and cold running water and 
food of the very best. Boat communication with 
Georgetown, 12 miles away. Can accommodate 
but a limited number, so write early and make ar- 
rangements. 
RALPH NESBITT 

Caledonia-on-the-Waccamaw, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Good Sport in the South 


On my large, old rice plant: ition ten miles from George- 


town, 5. C., I have some of the finest shooting for deer, 
turkeys, di icks, quail, rabbits, squirrels and ~~ in this 
part of the South. The finest fishing, both fresh and 


salt water, on the coast. Private fresh water lake ex- 
cellently stocked, few hundred feet from camp. Most 
exciting deer hunting with weil trained horses and 
hounds. <A remarkably attractive locality for the visiting 
sportsmen. I have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent Southern 
cooking I can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 
advance. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 


Georgetown P. O. SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe, and Duck shooting near 
Georgetown, S. have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all necessary accommodations for parties. 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 


parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking — 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. Will 


accommodate eight. fine salt-water fishing. Write for 


dates and accommodations. 
A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 


Splendid Duck Shooting 2% F2™0U8 


Down here we can show you some right fine shooting 
for canvasback, redhead, mallard, teal, widgeon and ruddy- 
ducks, and geese, on the waters of Back Bay, famous for 
sO many years as one of America’s greatest shooting 
waters.. Write now and make reservations. 


GEORGE W. WHITEHURST 
R. F. D. No. 1, Box 11 Virginia Beach, Va. 


Wild celery and other duck foods shipper to ally 





Good Duck Hunting in Comfort 


Rates 
Write for informa- 


I guarantee to give good duck shooting. 
according to the shooting. 


tion to 
B. HAST 


529 FRONT STREET GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
or 126 Calhoun Street, Charleston, S. C. 


DUCK HUNTERS 


Several express trains daily will carry you in a few hours 
to the snuggest shooting camp on the Chesapeake Bay. 
Located on Island in midst of duck feeding grounds. 
Comfortable Log Cabin, open fires, excellent food. Com- 
pletely equippe a boats, decoys, blinds, guides, etc. 
Parties limited to four persons. 
Write or wire at once for reservation. 
c.F. MEARS 
Care LOON SHOALS CAMP EASTVILLE, VA. 


60,000 Acres—enclosed 


Every variety of game known to Florida found on this 
range. Modern camp house on shore of lake. Duck 
shooting and fishing—excellent. No hunting has ever 
been allowed within this enclosed range. The owner 
has given me the exclusive privilege of handling hunt- 
ing parties therein. Expensive? Yes! 


CECIL PHILLIPS - West Palm Beach, Fla. 


WOULD YOU LIKE A FREE TRIP TO 
FLORIDA? 


If so, write us for information regarding our free excursions. 
You Can Secure One. 


SALERNO DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 


SALERNO, FLA. - - - Palm Beach County 
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THE LARGEST FIREPROOF 
RESORT HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 
ae ae 
MAGNITUDE AND CHEERFULNESS 2 


D.S.WHITE,Prest. J.W.MOTT,Mgr. |= 
Sec nwenecanan 
__ SAN ANTONIO TEXAS _ 
CG HUNTING-FISHING © 


Ome 


= e ee — 
2 REATEST Dove, 
ay Quail, Duck, 
~ B Turkey and Deer 
, nting in the 
ot UNITED STATES. 
Ee Deer Season opens 
Hover ber First. -You can get the limit: 
Fever Bucks, if you can shoot- Medina 
Lake, Sai Antonio:Greatest Bass Fishing 
in the World. Year around Fishing, Twenty 
Mile Lake. 3to 8 Pound Gamy Bass. Tarpon at Gulf. 
San Antonio is a Winter Resort of Divers: 
fied Attractions:-Hunting,Fishing.Golf All Win- 
ter, Polo,Motoring.Riding -Finest Hotels-For 
further Information and Booklet De Luxe.write 
Thousand “2 Division of the Chamber 
of Commerce, San 4 Antonio. — 

























































ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


UNIQUE FEATURES: 
at vast Marble Exchange- 

flanked with Flowers and 
Sheltered the Forecourt, 
Fountain of Fate,Cloister Garden, 
Restaurant, ssumerine Joy 
Rose Hall, Library Tower, 

(Sy = Three 


rabia ye, Boardwalk an 
= So nee ._. the Ocean. 





HEALTH RESORTS 











“BATTLE CREEK 


A Mecca for health seekers. Over 1,000 
different curative baths and treatments; re- 
nowned diet system; reducing and fatten- 
ing diets scientifically regulated, thirty- 
three specializing physicians; 300 trained 


Atlantic City. ——— Ry tal — 3B, 


Above illustration - ol ere A aelen wt beautiful natural surroundings, invigorat- 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted ing climate, just the place for rest and 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed health building. 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the Send for free booklet, “The Simple Life ina 
Ocean. The environment, convenience and Nutshell’’ and illustrated prospectus. 
comforts of the Mariborough- Blenheim and THE SANITARIU 
the Susigorating climate at Atlantic City M, 
make this the ideal place for a Winter so- ' 
ourn. Alwayso - Write for handsomely 
llustrated pookle Josiah White & Sons 
Company, Semmes and Directors. 

















THE ST. ANTHONY San Antonio 


The luxurious hotel in the Winter City fie + i 
tinent. Homelike. Comfortable. Geld every day 
in the year. Three fine 


Literature on request. 
T B. Baker Pres. &G.M. 


~ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HOTEL DRISCOLL 
Faces U.8.Capitol. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Running 
Water, Electric Fans in 
Rooms. Bath Csetis, 
Garage. Music. - #3. 
1.50 up. Booklet D. 


FLORIDA __ 


for a charming winter outing. Fine fur- 
nied cottage for rent, $40 r month. 
dress E, A WE oo Hibbing, Minn. 
an BISCAYNE, Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 
ottage pond in primev al woods, on Bay 
shore, opp. Reefs. Dining Lodge wit 
single rooms. Baths and electric lights in 
all buildings. Write for booklet. 


Where-To-Go has 12,000,000 readers 
monthly, Next forms close Dec. Ist. 






























ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 
Galen Hall Hotel and Sanatorium. 
New stone, brick & steel building. Alwavs 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 
and attendance unsurpassed. } 


ARKANSAS HOT SPRINCS 


THE ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS 


Greatest health and pleasure resort in the 
world. Owned and controlled by the 
United States Government. Perfect | 
18-hole Golf Course. Write for particulars. 

ARLINGTON & EASTMAN HOTELS. 


CHICACO ILL. 


<> ~ |HOTEL BUTLER “= 


Cafe without peer. Center of things. Taxi fare 25c 


NM i aor ty O f- Roona $1 00 up; with bath@2 uns’ Home comforts 
Se CHICAGO : FLORIDA——GEORGIA 
450 Rooms-$1.50 Up ‘gaat | CUBA——THE CAROLINAS 


300 Baths Send for Excursion Rates, illustrated book- 

ated let containing hotel directory, map & gen- 

rom eral information regarding thickest train 

service & shortest routes. Offices: Boston, 

Buffalo, Phila., Baltimore, Wash on or 

Ww. 2. CONKLYN, G. E. P. A. 
84 Broadway, New York 



















































SEATTLE WASH. 
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So near you can almost hear the 
trade winds whisper in the tamarinds 
and palms. 

But the treasure one seeks in the Bahamas 
today, is the gold of tropic sunshine. 
And with a winter climate surpassing Maderia; 
world famous surf bathing, fishing, tennis, and 
golf, Nassau is—but it would take pages 
to tell that. 

See for yourself in *‘Nassau Bahamas” 
a booklet we shall gladly mail upon request 


BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT AGENT 
450 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


NAPLES on the GULF 


Wild turkey and deer in abundance. Fish- 
ing unexcelled. Finest surf bathing in 
Florida. Golf and other amusements. 
Season and Hotel open December 20, 1915. 
Write for booklet and terms. 


THE NAPLES HOTEL 


NAPLES ON THEGULF~ - - FLORIDA 
_____——C CRUYTON & CASSINGHAM. Mgrs. ; 
WHY GO TO MAINE AND VIRGINIA FOR THE 
HUNTING SEASON 
when NESTLEDOWN INN, 69 miles from New York, located in the 
pines, can give you the same results? The hunting is unsurpassed. 
There is an abundance of Duck, Quail, Partridge, Pheasants, Squir- 
rel, Rabbits and Foxes, beginning in October and lasting to the 
end of the season. Open fires, comfortable beds, bountiful table. 
Guides and dogs furnished. Terms $3.00 per day. Send for booklet. 
Phone, 17 W. Manorville 


L. THOMSON, Prop., P. 0. Box 35, , Manorville, Long Island 


CURRITUCK SOUND 
shoot Ducks and Geese on the waters 
of Currituck Sound. Good accommo- 
dations and the most Reasonable Price 
of anywhere in N. C. Address 


Loyd O’Neal - Seagull, N. C. 


Good Goose and Duck Shooting Here 
Large comfortable boat. Can accommodate 
not more than four in party. Take O. D. S. S. 
Co. to Norfolk then N. & S.R.R. Terms 
reasonable, weather conditions right—ex- 
cellent shooting. For full particulars apply to 














A Good Investment In The Southwest 


You've heard about the Black Range, that por- 
tion of the Rocky Mountains where deer and other 
big game abounds. Cutter, New Mexico, is its 
gateway, and I am offering for quick sale my half- 
interest in the Cutter Land and Improvement Co., 
a close corporation which owns 560 acres of pat: 
ented land, comprising the towns‘te, 

This is an unusual opportunity for a number of 
sportsmen to get together and secure at a low price 
a very valuable piece of property especially suited 
to the uses of an all-round sportsmen’s club. 
dare say no other point in the United States offers 
such advantages for this purpose. Aside from the 
hunting, the Reclamation Service of the United 
States Government is just completing the largest 
of all of the Irrigation Projects known as the 
Elephant Butte Dam on the Rio Grande, located 
only twelve miles from Cutter, and th's has re- 
sulted in the creation of a great artificial lake 
some forty or fifty miles in length, by far the 
largest body of fresh water in the whole South. 
west, which will mean unlimited possibilities for 
sport and recreation. 

Now, to consider the property from another 
angle. For the man who would go into this pro 
osition with the idea of investment, it is peculiarly 
enticing, there beng some thousands of building 
lots in the townsite and the time is opportune for 
a vigorous campaign with a view to selling them. 
Water has been developed on the property at a 
depth of from 60 to 100 feet, and there is abun- 
dance not only for domestic purposes but for the 
irrigation of gardens and orchards. The company 
owns a hotel and store building, there is already 
an excellent nucleus of a town started, and the 
time could not be more opportune for the promo- 
tion of such an enterprise. Just 110 miles south 
of here is El Paso, Texas, a city of upwards of 
50,000 population, and the completion of the Ele- 
phant Butte Dam referred to above, is bound to 
make Cutter and adjoining territory an extremely 
popular resort. 

For full particulars address 


W. A. FLEMING JONES - Las Cruces, New Mexico 














The Wild Fowl Are e Calling You 


It’s time to oil up the old guns and make preparations to get 
away for that long-looked-forward-to duck shodting trip. Down on 
the femous Shinnecock Bay, the greatest feeding ground for ducks 
and geese within a radius ‘of many miles of New York City, you 
will find the sort of sport you have dreamed about combined with 
first-class accommodations and excellent food Your choice of 
point or battery. Very complete equipment. Advance engagements 
necessary to avoid disappointment. For open dates and rates write to 


HARRY WELLS Telephone 54 Good Ground, L. I. 


BAYSIDE HOTEL 
EASTPORT, L. I. 


The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners, 
—_ complete modern accommodations and conveniences. 
Guides furnished and all equipment. Hack to meet trains. 
Private garage. Correspondence svlicited. 


Telephone 1M Eastport 
AL. SCHWEBKE, Proprietor 


(Headquarters Eastport Rod and Gun Club) 


“Duck Shooters Read” 


Go shooting where ducks are plentiful, in the large body 
of water called The Great South Bay, famous fishing and 
duck shooting grounds. I have one of the finest equip- 
ments in the waters, large double battery and 1,000 Decoys 
to shoot from. Excellent accommodations aboard the 
yacht “Alias.” Write or phone. 


CAPT. THEO. BLAND 
Phone 516 W. BAYSHORE, N. Y. 


DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING 


Live Duck and Goose Decoys. Double and 
Single Batteries. Best Duck and Goose Shoot- 
ing grounds on Long Island. Large, comfort- 
able launches. Excellent board. Full particu- 
lars. Tel. 38 J Good Ground. 











W.H. RICKS - -  BELHAVEN, N. C. 


CHAS. BUSSINAH Good Ground L. I. 
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Anticipation— 
then Seaboard 


to Realization 


AA 
STRAIGHT as a Plumb Line to the 


WINTER RESORTS of 


The CAROLINAS 
GEORGIA — CUBA 


FLORIDA 


The Flamingo (new traih) Affording the 
FIVE Florida-Cuba Special q best and quickest 
MODERN Atlanta-Birmingham Special Through Service 
STEEL Seshenss Fast ee ye and choice of 
TRAINS the cugec> oll Pullenen hour of depart- 
Seaboard Florida Limited ure and arrival, 


Descriptive Winter Resort Booklet with Hotel Directory, Schedules and 


BEACH Excursion rates mailed, on application to Seaboard Offices below— 


NEW YORK, 1184 Broadway BUFFALO, 604 Ellicott Square 
\ BOSTON, 232 Washington Street BALTIMORE, Continental Trust Building 
KEY “O PHILADELPHIA, 1433 Chestnut St., 2d Floor WASHINGTON, 1416 New York Avenue 


NAS 
CHAS. R. CAPPS, Vice-Pres.—Norfolk, Va.—CHAS. B. RYAN, G. P. A. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


The Progressive Railway of the South 
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\\ Da WN SOM doe ca 
~ Lan ve a NM 
HAVANA in‘cusa 


N attractive winter trip — interesting 
and restful because of the fascinating 
charms of tropical life and climate. 
Modern and attractive hotels; fashionable and 
cosmopolitan restaurants, gardens, cafes dansants, 
and other places of amusement. 


Sea bathing; golf and tennis at the Havana 
Country Club. Music and opera during the season. 


Direct service from New York each Thursday at noon, 
and each Saturday morning at 11 o'clock. Luxurious twin- 
screw steamers, 10,000 tons displacement, sailing under 
the American flag. Excellent cuisine. 





Write for rates, reservations and illustrated descriptive matter 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. Cine’ 


Pier 14, East River, New York 


(rcv) DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES : 
oe) BOSTON— 192 Washington Street WASHINGTON—1306 F Street, N. W. 


PHILADELPHIA —701 Chestnut Street NEW YORK 290 Broadway 
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Best Duck and Goose Shooting 


In the South is found here at Seagull, Carrituck County, 
North Carolina. Season opens Nov. Ist. Miles and miles 
of marsh. The kind of point and pond shooting you have 
always wished for. Live decoys. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions and good food. Write for full information and 
rates. 


L. R. WHITE, Jr., Prop. 
SportsmanHome _- _- _- __ Seagull, North Carolina 


EXCELLENT SHOOTING 


Having good shooting grounds, guides and dogs, 
and plenty of game | am prepared to entertain 
sportsmen this season. 

Open November Ist to February Ist 


Mrs. O. M. ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 


Fine Duck Shooting 


Black ducks, red heads and others. Excellent fishing— 

redfish, speckeled trout, sheepshead biting fine. Best 

accommodations, Expert guides, Write for folder. 
J. E. ROLSTON, Manager 


ROLSTON HOTEL CODEN, ALABAMA 
Pine Top Lodge and Kennels 
Verona, Onslow Co., N. C. 


The best quail country in North Carolina. Guides, 
teams and well broken dogs. Comfortable accom- 
modations and table. 

Duck and goose shooting on New River. 


7 Cc. & L. P. BLOW 











Address 





inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Carolina Hotel and Cottages 


Now open forthe Season. Holly Inn opens January 10 
Berkshire and Harvard open January 15 
The large stable of saddle and driving horses will be un- 
der the direct supervision of the General Office this year. 
Three 18-hole golf course and new 9-hole practice course, 
the fairways have been much improved this summer. 
Model dairy, shooting preserve, trap shooting. 
Excellent new Roads in a radius of 50 miles or more. 
Through Pullman Service from New York via Sea- 
board Air Line. Only one night from New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnaii. 
¢ _ No consumptive received at Pinehurst 
Send for ilustrated booklet 
‘ Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, or 
Leonard Tufts, Boston, Mass. 

















§2™ wave You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


HE Amateur 


orien |rainer 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

WHOSE SYSTEM !S UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 

EQUALED. 16TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS, 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ---iLLUSTRATED. 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing handling and the correcting of 
faults of the bird dog subservient 
tothe gun afield. Written especially 
for the novice, but equally valuable 
to the experienced handler. By 
following the instructions plainly 
fiven, every shooter possessed of a 
ittle common sense and patience 
can train his own dogs 
to perfection. If your 
dog is inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is 
hard mouthed, unsteady 
to pointand shot, chases 
rabbits,is whipshy, gun- 
ccs washes shy, ete., you will find 

° --“ ample directions how to 
correct any such fault apecdily and thoroughly. Dogs of 
any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly 
and made submissive. Compecnensiate, popular form, de- 
void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading notintend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 
Chapters on feeding; care of the dog; explicit symptoms 
of usual diseases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COVER, $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
° a b. to Fi § .50 ) Both f 
Special Offer: Amateur Traluer (paper cover) 1.00 $1.75 


$2.50 
281 Fourth Avenue. NEW YORK 
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GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Average Temperature 70° 


Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Bathing, Cycling 


S. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


The Ship Used by President Wilson 


Twin Screws. 10,518 tons displace- 
ment, Submarine signals; wireless tele- 
graph. Record trip 39 hours 20 min- 
utes. is 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “GUIANA” and other 
steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 
loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia 
Barbadoes, and Demerara. 


For full information apply to 


QUEBEC S. S. CO. 
32 Broadway, New York 
Thos. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New York 


Canada §S, S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 
Or any Ticket Agent 
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 |J.M. Hanson-Bennett 
| MAGAZINE BARGAINS 








Baseball 


Magazine 





National 
Sportsman 

















Field and Stream... aah ia Both 


ae soo ae $2.15 Collier’s Weekly (Illus) . 2.50 $2.90 


All subscriptions are for ONE FULL YEAR, and may be sent to one or to separate 
addresses except where noted. Subscriptions may be either NEW or RENEWALS. 


Field and Stream... eee. Both 
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i Ladies’ Home Journal $1.50 All Three Field and Stream 
: Saturday Evening Post 1.50 $ 400 
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Mother’s Ep one 1150 $2. 40 woe owes Reviews . «2 «cece e 21 
Ladies’ World address 1.00 ith St. cnhoilasS .«+s2+eeeeeeee ° 
With § Ibmere -. 2. cc cece ec eee eo BOO 
With Sunset Magazine ....+++e¢e+ 2.40 
The Youth’s Companion All for With Travel Magazine 7. .2-2°22: 3.90 
it ME «5 <6 s « « 66 © 6% ¢ ¢ 
ending So one - Ly Pon $ 200 With Woman’s Home Compenion .... 2.40 
the 1916 Desk Calendar. Wan onan ereogaaine - cee ee eee 278 
With Youth’s Companion (inciudin; thebalance 
OUR LARGE 44-PAGE CATALOG of 1915 free and 1916 Desk Calendar)... . 3.15 





Contains about 3,000 publications and club offers AU gublishese The C RIA A 
at lowest prices. Write for it now and see how | pergpences: Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicego Ill, 








much you can save. yag-IT’S FREE. -qag First & City National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 








("DON’T FORGET TO ASK FOR OUR LARGE CATALOG. ITS FREE. 
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You Can Get the ldeal 
For 90c Gift for Every Man 


A crystal glass humidor jar containing one pound 
of Tuxedo, the mildest, most fragrant tobacco. 


The spirit of Christmas is the spirit of Cheer- 
fulness and Good Will to Men—and that is the 
Tuxedo spirit. 


Tuxedo is the mildest, pleasantest pipe tobacco 
in the world— made absolutely non- biting and 
delightfully mellow by the original “Tuxedo 
Process”’ that has never been successfully imitated. 


Tuxedo is sold everywhere — but if by any chance you can- 
not obtain the Christmas Jar of Tuxedo at your store, send 
us your dealer’s name and 90c, and we will send a jar to you 


or to any address in the - . 
i j is Tuxedo Christmas Humidor Jar is beau- 
United States — desire, tifully decorated with holly, ribbon and Christmas 









all charges paid. card, and packed in a handsome 
carton, for sending by mail 90c 
Last Christmas the de- or messenger; price complete, 
















mand for Tuxedo humidor 
jars was so great that thou- 
sands of people were disap- 
pointed. The safe plan is 
to place your order with your 
dealer now. 


SOLD IN MANY ota 
CONVENIENT SIZES “ieee 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 

In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 

In Curved Pocket Tin, - 10c 

In Moisture-Proof Cloth ‘ | P 
5c dj 4 











THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
ill Fifth Avenue 
New York 


llustration About 
One-Quarter 
Actual 
Size 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 








